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CHAPTER I. 

THX EFF1ECTS OF IJTERART HABITS. 

It is generally admitted that literary men are an irrit- 
able race, subject to many infirmities, both of mind and 
body; that worldly prosperity and domestic happiness 
are not very often the result of their pursuits. 

Eccentricity is the ** badge of all their tribe ;** and so 
many errors accompany their career, that fiune and 
&ailty would almost seem to be inseparable companions. 
Perhaps it is wisely ordained that such should be the case, 
to check the pride of human intellect, and to render those 
humbler capacities contented with their lot, to whom na- 
ture has denied the noblest of her gifts. 

It is the unfortunate tendency of literary habits to 
enamour the studious of the seclusion of the closet, and 
to render them more conversant with the philosophy and 
erudition of bygone times, than with the sentiments and 
feelings of their fellow-men. Their knowledge of the 
world is, in a great measure, derived from books, not 
from an acquaintance with its active duties; and the con- 
1 
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sequence is, that when they venture mto its busy haunts, 
they bring with them a spirit of uncompromising inde- 
pendence, which arrays itself at once against every preju- 
dice they have to encounter: such a spirit is but ill 
calculated to disarm the hostility of any casual opponent, 
or in the circle where it is exhibited ** to buy golden 
opinions'* of any ** sorts of people." If the felicitous ex- 
ample of the poet of the drawing room seduce them into 
the haunts of fashionable life, they find themselves still 
less in their element ; the effort to support the dignity of 
genius in a common-place conversation, costs them, per- 
haps, more fatigue than the composition of half a volume 
would occasion in their study. Or if any congenial topic 
engage attention, they may have the good sense to sub- 
due their ardour, i^id endeavour to assume an awkward 
air of fashionable nonchalance ; they may attempt to be 
agreeable, they may seem to be at ease, but they are on 
the stilts of literary abstracti(m aU the time, and they 
cannot bow them down to kiss the crimson robe of good 
society with graceful homage. But these are the minor 
inconveniences that arise from long indulgence in literary 
habits ; the graver ones are those that arise from im- 
paired health and depressed spirits, the inevitable conse- 
quences of excessive mental application. Waywardness 
of temper, testiness of humour and capriciousness of 
conduct, result from this depresaon ; and under such cir- 
cumstances the errors of genius are estimated too often 
by their immediate consequences, without any reference 
to predisposing causes. The fact is, the carriage of 
genius is unlikely to conciliate strangers, while its fbiUes 
are calculated to weary even friends, and its Very glory 
to make bitter rivals of its contemporaries and comrades. 
Accordingly we find that its ashes are hardly cold, 
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l>efi>re its frailties are raked up from the tomb, and baited 
at the ring of biography, till the public taste is satiated 
with the sport. It is only when its competitors are 
gathered to their fathers, and the ephemeral details of 
trivial feuds, of petty foibles, and private scandal, are 
buried with their authors, that the conduct of genius 
begins to be understood, and its character to be fairly 
represented. 

The luminary itself at last engages that attention 
which had previously been occupied with the speck upon 
its disc It was nearly a quarter of a century before 
«t the malignant principles of Milton** gave the world 
sufficient time to ascertain there was such a poem in ex- 
istence as Paradise Lost Only three thousand copies of 
it were sold in eleven years, while eight thousand copies of 
a modem novel have been disposed of in as many days ; 
but we need not go back to the age of Milton for evidence 
of the tardy justice that is done to genius. Ten years 
ago the indiscretions of Shelley had tendered his name 
an unmentionable one to ears pdite ; but there u a reac- 
tion in public opinion, and whatever were his follies, his 
virtues are beg^ning to be known, and his poetry to be 
justly appreciated. It unfortunately happens that those 
. who are disqualified by the limits of their capacities for 
the higher walks of learning, are those who take upon 
them the arduous duties of the literary Rhadamanthus, 
and at whose hands the ** masters of the world** gene- 
rally receive the roughest treatment The competency 
of such a tribunal, however, must not be questioned, even 
when a Byron is at its bar : genius has not the privilege 
of being judged by its peers, lor the difficulty would be 
too great of impaneling a jury of its fellows. 

But how few of those who fasten on the in^rmities of 
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great talent, for the purpose of gnawing away its &me, 
like those northern insects that prej 

" On the brains of the elk till his very last sigh" — 

how very few who track the errors of genius to the tomb, 
take into consideration, or are capable of estimating the 
influence on the physical and moral constitution of stu- 
dious habits inordinately pursued, of mental exertion 
long continued, of bodily exercise perhaps wholly 
neglected I How little do they know of the morbid sensi- 
bility of genius, who mistake its gloom for dreary misan- 
throphy ; or the distempered visions of ^^ a heat oppressed 
brain,*' for impersonated opinions ; or the shadows of a 
sickly dream, for the real sentiments of the heart! How 
few of the fatal friends who violate the sanctity of private 
life to minister to the prevailing appetite for literary gos- 
sip, ever think of referring the imperfections they drag 
into public notice, (yet fail not to deplore,) to a tempera- 
ment deranged by ill regulated, or excessive, mental ap- 
plication, or of attributing ^ the variable weather of the 
jnind, which clouds without obscuring the reason" of the 
individual, to the influence of those habits which are so 
unfavourable to health ! Suicide might, indeed, have well 
had its horrors for that bard, who was even a more sen- 
sitive man than " the melancholy Cowley," when he was 
informed that one of his best-natured friends was only 
waiting for the opportunity to write his hfe. But how 
devoutly might he . have wished that " nature's copy in 
him had been eteme," had he known how many claims 
were shortly to be preferred to the property of his me- 
mory, and how many of those who had crawled into his 
confidence were to immortalise his ^rors, and to make 
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his imperfections so many pegs for disquisitians on per- 
verted talents. 

Of all persons who sacrifice their peace for the attain* 
ment of notoriety, literary men are most frequently made 
the subject of biography ; bat of all are they least fitted 
for that sort df microscopic biography which consists in 
the exhibition of the minute details of life. The Pytho- 
ness, we are told, was but a pitiable object when removed 
from the inspiration of the tripod, and the man of genius 
is, perhaps, no less divested of the attributes of his great- 
ness when he is token firom liis study, or followed in 
crowded circles. We naturally desire to know every/ 
thing that concerns the character or the general conduct 
of those whose productions have entertained or instruct- 
ed us, and we gratify a laudable curiosity when we en- 
quire into their history, and seek to illustrate their 
writings by the general tenor of their lives and actions. 
But when biography is made the vehicle, not only of 
private scandal, but of that minor malignity of truth, 
which holds, as it were, a magnifying mirror to every 
naked imperfection of humanity, which possibly had 
never been discovered had no firiendship been violated, 
no confidence been abused, and no errors exaggerated by 
the medium through which they have been viewed, it 
ceases to be a legitimate enquiry into private character, 
or public conduct, and no infamy is comparable to that 
of magnifying the faults, or libelling the fame of the 
illustrious dead. 

"Consider," says a learned German, "under how 
many categories, down to the most impertinent, the 
world enquires concerning great men, and never wearies 
striving to represent to itself their whole structure, as- 
pect, procedure outward and inward. Blame not the 
1* 
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. wprtd for such cariosity about its grreat ones ; this comes 
of the world's old-established necessity to worship. 
Blame it not, pity it rather with a certain loving respect 
Nevertheless, the last stage of human perversion, it has 
been said, is, when sympathy corrupts itself into envy, 
and the indestructible interest we take in men's doings 
has become a joy over their faults and misfortunes ; this 
is the last and lowest stage — lower than this we cannot 

go-" 

In a word, that species of biography which is written 
for contemporaries, and not for posterity, is worse than 
worthless. It would be well for the memory of many 
recent authors, if their injudicious friends had made a 
simple obituary serve the purpose of a history. 

It is rarely the lot of the wayward child of genius to 
have a Currie for his historian, and hence is it that frail- 
ties, which might have awakened sympathy, are now 
only mooted, to be remembered with abhorrence. It is 
greatly to be regretted that eminent medical men are not 
often to be met with qualified, like Dr. Currie, by literary 
attainments, as well as professional ability, for undertak. 
ings of this kind. No class of men have the means of 
obtaining so intimate a knowledge of human nature, so 
fiuniliar an acquaintance with the unmasked mind. 
The secret thoughts of the invalid are as obvious as the 
symptoms of his disease : there is no deception in the 
sick chamber ; the veil of the temple is removed, and 
humanity lies before the attendant, in all its truth, in all 
its helplessness, and for the honourable physician it lies 
— ^if we may be allowed the expression— in all its holi- 
ness. No such medical attendant, we venture to assert, 
ever went through a Iq|^ life of practice, and had reason 
to think worse of his fellow-men for the knowledge of 
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humanity he obtained at the bed-side of the sick. Far 
Irom it, the misintelligence, the misapprehension, that in 
society are the gfroundless source of the animosities 
which put even the feelings of the philanthropist to the 
test, are hete unknown ; the only wonder of the physician 
is, that amidst so much suffei:ing as he is daily called to 
witness, human nature should be presented to his view 
in so good, and not unfrequently in so noble, an aspect 

It is not amongst the Harveys, the Hunters, or the 
Heberdens of our country, or indeed amongst the en- 
lightened physicians of any other, that we must look for 
the disciples of a gloomy misanthropy. 

In spite of all the Rochefoucaults, who have libelled 
humanity 4 — ^in spite of all the cynics, who have snarled 
at its character, the tendency of the knowledge of our 
fellow-men, is to make us love mankind. It is to the 
practical, and thorough knowledge of human nature, 
which the physician attains by the exercise of his art, 
that the active benevolence and general liberality, which 
peculiarly distinguishes the medical proiesision, is mainly 
to be attributed. ** Do I," says Zimmerman, "in my medi- 
cal character feel any malignity or hatred to my species, 
when I study the nature, and explore the secret causes 
of those weaknesses and disorders which are incidental 
to the human fame ; when I examine the subject, and 
point out, for the general benefit of alTlnankind as well as 
for my own satisfaction, all the frail and imperfect parts 
in the anatomy of the human body V* 

The more extensive our knowledge of human nature 
is, and the better acquainted we make ourselves with that 
strong influence which mind and body mutually exert, 
the greater will be the indulgrT:ee towards the errors of. 
our species, and the more will our affections be enlarged. 
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How slight are those alterations in health — almost im- 
perceptible -to the ordinary observer — which have pro- 
duced or aggravated the gravest mental infirmities ! And 
how incapable is he of forming a just idea of them, who 
is unable, not only -to detect, but to estimate the import- 
ance of those apparently trivial physical derangements 
with which they are so intimately connected ! 

It would be a ibily to imagine that an ordinary disease 
exerts such an absolute dominion over the mind, that the 
moral perceptions are overpowered or perverted, and that 
the individual ceases to be responsible for his errors. 
When the intemperate man **puts an enemy into his 
month to steal away his senses,** and under its madden- 
ing influence commits a violent assault upon his neigh- 
bour, no one doubts but that a state of temporary insanity 
was productive of the offence ; neverthelesss, the offender 
kiiew that such insanity was the inevitable consequence 
of intemperance, and he is punished for it accordingly. 

The literary man who indulges in habits prejudicial to 
his health, cannot be supposed ignorant <^ the effects that 
must arise from excessive application ; and who can say 
he is guiltless of the infirmities he drags upon him ? 

There is a case in our criminal records of a thief going 
out in the middle of the night to rob a hen-roost, and 
being attacked by a dog, he fired at the animal, and 
chanced to kill a servant of its owner, who had concealed 
himself behind the kenneL There was no malice; the 
mischief was unpremeditated, but the last degree of vio- 
lence was incidental to the first, and the law did not hold 
him guiltless of the murder. 

The studious man sets, out with stealing an hour or 
two firom his ordinary repose ; sometimes perhaps more ; 
and finishes by devoting whole nights to his pursuits. 
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But this ni^htwork leads to exhaustion, and the uniyer- 
sal sense of sinking in every organ that accompanies it, 
suggests the use of stimulants, most probably of wine ; 
alcohol, however, in some shape or other. And what 
is the result ? Why, the existence that is passed in a 
constant circle of excitement and exhaustion, is shortened 
or rendered miserable by such alternations; and the 
victim becomes accessary to his own sufferings. 

These are, indeed, extreme cases, yet are they cases 
In point ; in all, are the offenders held responsible for 
their crimes or errors, but nevertheless they are entitled 
to our pity. 

. In a word, if the literary man consume his strength 
and spirits in his study, forego all necessary exercise, 
keep his mind continually on the stretch, and even, at 
his meals, deprive the digestive (M*gans of that nervous 
energy which is then essential to their healthy action ; 
if the proteifbrm symptoms of dyspepsia at last make 
their appearance, and the innumerable anomalous suf> 
ferings which, under the name of nervous and stoma- 
chic ailments, derange the viscera, and rack the joints 
of the invalid; if by constant application, the blood is 
continually determined to the brain, and the calibre of 
the vessels enlarged to the extent of causing pressure 
or %ffusion in that vital organ ; in any case, if the 
mischief there is allowed to proceed slowly and steadily, 
perhaps for years, (as in the case of Swifl,) giving rise 
to a long train of nervous miseries — ^to hypochondria 
in its gloomiest form, or mania in its wildest mood, or 
paralysis in the expressionless aspect of fatuity, (that 
frequent termination of the literary career;) — who can 
deny that the sufferer has, in a great measure, drawn 
the evil on himself, but who will not admit that his in- 
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firmities of mind and body are entitled to indulgence and 
compassion? 

The errors of genius demand no less. "' A vigorous 
•mind," says Burke, ** is as necessarily accompanied by 
violent passions, as a great fire with great heat" And 
to such a mind, whatever be its frailties, the just and the 
charitable will be inclined to deem it, like poor Burns, 

" Misled by fancy's meteor ray. 
By passion driven, 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven." 
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CHAPTER IT. 

ADVANTAG1S OT UTERAKT FURSUITS. 

A distinction has been made between literary men and 
men of letters ; the former title has been given to anthors, 
the latter to the general scholar and lover of science. 

In these volumes the term Hterary is applied to all 
persons who make books the business of their lives, or 
who are addicted to studious habits; and our observations 
apply to those who think too much on any subject, 
whether that subject be connected with legal, polemiett!;^ 
or medical erudition. 

Literature of late years has become so general a pur- 
suit, tiiat it is no small stock of knowledge which enables 
a man to ke^ pace with public information : go into 
what society we may, we are sure of meeting some indi- 
vidual with all the honours of recent authorship thick 
upon them. 

It is the purport of this chapter to point out the use 
and the abuse of studious habits and literary tempera- 
ments. Perhaps the greatest of the advantages are those 
which are least obvious to the observer. It is not denied 
by many, that every facility afforded to the acquisition 
of knowledge is an advancement of the public good : and, 
moreover, an avoidance of the mischief which leisure 
unoccupied inflicts on life. 

^it the latter benefit is generally overlooked only be- 
cause the tendency is natural to underrate the import- 
ance of fiuniliar facts. It surely is not the least advantage 
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of literary employment that it enables us to live in a state 
of blissful ignorance of our next-door neighbour's for- 
tune, faith, and politics ; that it produces a state of society 
which admits of no invasion on domestic privacy, and 
furnishes us v^ith arms against ehnut, which supersede 
the necessity of a standing army of elderly female moral- 
ists, and domestic politicians. In large cities, at least, 
literature occupies the ground which politics and scandal 
keep possession of in small ones; in the times of Tacitus 
the evil was common to the communities of both : 

^ Vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus commune 
^^ Ignorantium et invidiam.*' 

Leisure, it seems, had no better occupation ere ^ the 

art of multiplying manuscripts through the intervention of 

' machinery" was discovered ; but in these days of book- 

\ publishing celebrity, when the press pours volumes on 

the town with the velocity of Perkins' steam-gun, one 
has hardly sufficient leisure to acquire a knowledge even 
of the names of those ^ dread counterfeits" of dead men's 
thoughts, which living plagiarism is continually recast- 
ing and sending forth. The grand distinction between 
metropolitan and provincial society, is the dearth of lite- 
rature in the latter. In country towns every individual 
has a portion of his time to devote to country politics, or, 
as he thinks, to the affairs of his country ; and these 
matters engross too much of his attention to allow him 
either time or taste for books. If we analyse the bane 
of all provincial society, the result of the painful investi- 
gation is to leave no other ingredients in the crucible of 
the mind, than politics and scandal. The former is con- 
fined to no j»ne portion of country life*— it pervades jdie 
whole ; it constitutes half the business of existence, it 
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fbrma the first of all its recreations, and embroils a neigh- 
bourhood of perhaps the kindest hearted beings in per- 
petual heart-burnings. But however useful and pleasant 
it may be to devote attention to public matters, to the 
affairs of kingdoms, or contested counties, to suffer these 
subjects to absorb all the fiiculties of the mind, u to in- 
dulge in a passion which becomes the pest of society. 
Politics may be the profession of Mr. Hume, the trade of 
Mr. Cobbett, the calling of Mr. Hunt, and the clerical 
vocation of that gentleman who enjoys the enviable title 
of the Devil's Chaplain; but if we delude ourselves with 
the idea that we exert any happy influence over our 
country, or our own peace, by the imceasing agitation 
of political questions, we have formed a mistaken notion 
of our duties, as well as of our recreations. It is not to 
politics we must look for the enjoyment of tranquil 
leisure, nor firom them we are to expect that happiness 
which in a great degree depends upon ourselTCs. 

** How small of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ; 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find." 

In fact, the domineering passion for politics which so 
largely prevails in provincial towns, if it deserve the name 
of a recreation, is one of that sort which his Plutonic 
majesty may be supposed to &el a peculiar interest in 
promoting, in those dominions where hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, are presumed to dwell. The ten- 
dency of literature, on the other hand, is to turn the cur- 
rent of our thoughts into the more gentle streams of pri- 
vate happiness ; and it is literature alone, that can banish 
the demon of party discord firom the social board, where 
2 
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the sound of politics is the signal for strife ; from the 
private circle, where calumny has been putting ** ran- 
oours in the yessels of our peace ;" and even fiom the 
precincts of the boudoir, where the breath of scandal not 
unfrequently contaminates the rosy atmosphere of love 
itself. If the tea-table has ceased to be the terrible 
areopagus of village politics, where private reputation 
used formerly to be consigned to the tender mercies of 
maiden gentlewomen and venerable matrons, whose lei- 
sure had no other occupation — it is because literature 
has afforded them an employment more pleasing to them- 
selves, and less injurious to others. It would be idle to 
expatiate on the good which literary pursuits are calcu- 
lated to effect in every circle. The country gentleman 
need not be reminded that literature, of all sports, even 
when pursued as a mere desultory pastime, is the noblest 
pleasure that can be chased. The military man is well 
aware that the days of Ensign Northerton are long gone 
by, and that it has ceased to be the fashion to shoot male- 
dictions at literature, even through the sides of Homer. 
The learned professions are no longer ashamed to couple 
their graver studies with the lighter graces of erudition, 
whose tendrils may cling around the loftiest branches of 
science without encumbering its technical attainments. 
The higher orders are well aware, that when the ** blood 
of all the Howards" cannot ennoble an unenlightened 
lord, a literary name may afford a title to immortality 
that any nobleman might be proud to aspire to. The 
middling classes of society have too much of that ^ strong, 
sound, roundabout common sense*' which Locke has as- 
cribed to them, to deceive themselves with the pretext 
that the duties of any avocation are incompatible with 
literary pursuits, or to need the authority of Seneca for 
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the coDTiction that ** leisure without books is the sepal- 
tare of the liidng soul.'* The first advantage of a Ute. 
rary and scientific institution in provincial towns, is the 
bringing of those together who only require to see one 
another in the social light of literary intercourse, to es- 
teem each other's worth more highly than individuals of 
the same community often do. 

Nothing tends more to the small sweet courtesies of 
Jife than the extension of knowledge, the removal of ig- 
norance and prejudice. ^ The commonwealth of letters,** 
to use the elegant hmguage of a modem philosopher^ ^ is 
of no party, and of no nation ; it is a pure republic, and 
always at peace ; its shades are disturbed not by domes- 
tic malice, or foreign levy ; they resound not with the ' 
cries of fitction, or public animosity ; falsehood is the only 
enemy their inhabitants denounce ; Truth, and her minis- 
ter Reason, is the only guide they follow." In a word, 
Avery mode of developing the god-like apprehension which 
is the connecting medium between mere organic and spi- 
litual existence, is a vindication of our title to immor- 
tality, and an evidence of the nobility of that attribute 
on which we rest our superiority over the brute creation. 
" It is through literature and science,** says Davy,/* that 
we may look forward with confidence to a state of so- 
ciety in which the different orders and classes of men 
will contribute more effisctually to the support of each 
other than they have hitherto done. Considering and 
hoping that the human species is capable of becoming 
more enlightened and more happy, we can only expect 
that the different parts of the great whole of society 
should be intimately united by means of knowledge ; that 
they should act as the children of one great Parent, with 
one determinate end, so that no power may be rendered 
useless, and no exertions thrown away.** 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

ABUSES OF LTTERART PURSUITS. 

The disadyantages of literature, and consequently the 
advantages of ignorance, are much better understood in 
Turkish countries, and a more salutary terror entertain- 
ed of them, than in any Christian clime. But even in 
the latter, there are many good and able men— amongst 
whom we are happy to be able to place that very re- 
spectable and consistent gentleman, Mr. William Cob- 
bett— who regard the march of intellect with no very 
favourable eyes, and who think, with the martyr of the 
gridiron, that the progress of crime is in a direct ratio 
with the pace of ** the schoolmaster,** and that the result 
of the labours of that great functionary has been neither 
conducive to the peace of Europe, or the tranquillity 
of England. If the schoolmaster has been abroad, verily 
it must be acknowledged, the democrat has followed so 
closely at his heels, that the energies awakened by the 
former have been smed on and perverted by the latter. 
And truly it must be confessed, the benevolent intentions 
of the schoolmaster have been too often like those of the 
republican philanthropist towards the needy knife-grinder. 
The husks of science have been too frequently the only 
gifts he had to offer, when the popular stomach had need 
of something more substantial. A famished tailor, to 
very little purpose, acquires a smattering of geometry ; 
a butcher, of algebra ; or any others of the order of** the 
great unwashed,** of an elementary knowledge of politi- 
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cal economy ; milliners, to little advantage, may become 
cmming in conchology ; and even tradesmen when they 
dunned u^ might present themselves at our doors, em- 
bodying in their persons all the principles of the exact 
sciences, and yet derive no benefit from their knowledge 
of mathematics. 

The schoolmaster has indeed been abroad in the lower 
walks of life, but may he not hav6 commenced, like the 
Irish tutor, at the wrong end of learning, and launched 
bis raw disciples too soon into the great ocean of erudi- 
tion, and too prematurely set them afloat, with the pro- 
mise of a pleasant and profitable voyage ? Such a voy- 
age might be agreeable enough when no perils were at 
hand ; but ** if their poor deluded bark** had to encoun- 
ier the squalls of party strife and the surge of discontent, 
like unskilful mariners, they might be likely to hug a 
rocky shore, and discover, when it was too late, they 
had been turned adrift without chart or compass to di- 
.rect or guide them, or enable them to take advantage of 
the security of good sea room. 

This grievous error of the schoolmaster, we appre- 
hend, has had much to do with the ridicule that has been 
thrown on the march of intellect The minds of the 
middling classes may have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of the elements of scientific knowledge, but not so 
with the capacities of the lower classes ; useful and agree- 
able instruction of a literary kind was what was adapted 
to them, and that precisely which they did not receive. 

A society for the diffusion of rational happiness, peace- 
ful, orderly, and contented feelings was the sort of so- 
ciety whose labours might have been useful to the rural 
population; these might have tended to have rendered 
them contented with their lot, while other efforts may 
2» 
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have been only calculated to raise them above it, and 
even make them dissatisfied with its laborious duties. Of 
late, however, many cheap productions, combining use- 
ful and amusing matter, free from politics, and fitted for 
their capacities, have sprimg up ; but it is surprising how 
few of them have yet made their way into the hands of 
the peasantry. Were they more generally diffused, it is 
very probable that the beer-shops with the weekly pro- 
vision of penny republicanism, those inseparable com- 
panions the *' Register," and the ** Poor Man's Guardian,*' 
would lose a great portion of their attraction. 

Some paradoxical philosophers have exercised their in- 
genuity in maintaining that knowledge is a source of 
misery, and that ignorance is bliss. Solomon himself 
was not insensible to the ** deliiias ineptiarum ;^* in the 
multitude of wisdom, says the wise man, is grief^ and he 
that increaseth wisdom increaseth sorrow. The old Latin 
axiom will have no great genius free from a dash of in- 
sanity. Festus told St. Paul that much learning had 
made him mad ; and Sophocles has lauded the beatitude 
of ignorance, nihU scire vita joeundissima. Machiavel 
forbade princes to addict themselves to learning. Mar- 
tial recommends us to break our inkstands, and burn 
our books; and an ancient physician affirms that the 
common course of education doth no otiier than to make 
the student a learned fool, or a sickly wise man. 

There is, however, an observation in the ** Adventurer," 
which, although **a modern instance," is more to the pur- 
pose than any of the •* old saws" we have just quoted. 
** If we apply to authors themselves for an' account of 
their state, it wiU appear very little to deserve envy, for 
they have been in all ages addicted to complaint, and few 
have left their names to posterity without some appeal to 
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future candour firoixl the perverseness of malice of their 
own times. We have, nevertheless, been inclined to 
doubt whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miserable than their fellow-men/' 

The truth is, the abuses of study are its only disad- 
vantages. St. Austin has well called it ^ scientia Bci- 
entiarum, omni meUe cfu/cior, omni^pane suavioTt omni 
vino hUarior,*^ No wonder if the student, in the enjoy- 
ment of such a pleasure, forget the pangs which over ap- 
plication is sure to entail on the constitution. It is in- 
deed so seductive a pursuit, that the wear and tear of 
mind and body produce no immediate weariness, and at 
the moment no apparent ills. But study has no sabbath, 
the mind of the student has no holiday, ** the labour he 
delights in physics pain ;"" he works his brain as if its 
delicate texture was an imperishable material which no 
excess was capable of injuring. Idleness to him is the 
<trugo animi, the rubigo ingenii ; but the insidious cor- 
rosive of intense thought and incessant study is taken 
into no account, its certain effects are overlooked because 
its action at the time i^mperceptible. ** Surely," says 
Ficinus, ^ scholars are the most foolish men in the world ; 
other men look to their tools — a painter wiH wash his 
pending, a smith will look to his hammer, a husbandman 
will mind his plough-irons, a huntsman will have a care 
of his hounds, a musician of his late — scholars alone ne- 
glect that instrument which they daily use, by which they 
range over the world, and which, by study, is much con- 
sumed.** 

It seems, indeed, little short of madness to neglect 
that instrument on the condition of whose delicate 
chords the harmony of every tone of intellect depends, 
and which, once ** jangled out of lime and harsh,** all 
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the sweet xnnsic of the settled mind is spoiled, perhaps, 
for ever. 

And what is there in the sanctam inaaniam of genius 
to enamour us of its gloom, and to walk in the paths of 
error which lead to it ? error gratiaaimus mentis it may 
be, and seductive as the fascination of passion and poetry 
can make it, but w}\at is there in the distempered visions 
of Taaso, Cowper, Collins, Sharpe, or Swift, to reconcile 
us to the ecstasies of the disordered mind, or to suffer us 
to persist in the same habits, or tontinue the same ex* 
oessive exertions, which disturbed their reason ? 

So long as hfe is admitted to be (he result of the co- 
existence of min4 and body — so long as we are .convinced 
of the intimacy of their union by the manner in which 
they reciprocally sympathise with each other — so long 
as we perceive the powers of the mind augmenting with 
health, and diminishing with disease — so long as we ob- 
serve that the mind is incapable of occupation when the 
body is wearied by violent exercise,,and in its turn un^ 
fitted for exercise, when the mental powers are fatigued 
by over exertion of the former — we can arrive but at 
one conclusion, that the balance of health can be main- 
tained in its natural equilibrium only when mental exer- 
tion is proportioned to bodily activity. When this is not 
the case literary &me is dearly purchased ; and all the 
glory that surrounds it cannot make amends ibr the 
health that has been sacrificeid for its attainment ^ On 
eat trop savant quand on Veat au dipens de sa sante; a 
quoi sert la science sans le bonheur ?" 

In conclusion, there are a ifew words of Tissot's which 
se^rve the purpose of a summary of the preceding ob- 
servations. To comprehend the influence of mental la- 
bour on physical health, it is only necessary to remem- 
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ber, in the first place, that the brain is in action when 
one thinks ; secondly, that the tendency of continual ac- 
tion is to produce fatigue, and that fatigue deranges the 
functions, because every debilitated organ performs its 
duties imperfectly and irregularly ; thirdly, that all the 
nerves proceed from the brain, and precisely firom that 
part of it which is the organ of thought, the common 
sensorium ; fourthly, that the nerves are one of the most 
important parts of the human machine, that they are ne- 
cessary to every function, and that when once their ac- 
tion is deranged, the whole animal economy suffers firom 
that deranjg^ment. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

TBE MERYOUS KNXR6T. 

But what is this subtle fluid which exerts so wonder- 
ful an influence over mind and body ? Under how many 
names has the knowledge of its nature baffled human en- 
quiry in all ages ! and how ignorant still are we of its 
essence ! stiU it is known to us only by its eflects. 

We feel when the nervous energy abounds that every, 
thing is well with us; we find when it is deficient that 
we are depressed ; we know if it is exhausted that we 
become debilitated; and if suddenly destroyed, that death 
must immediately ensue ! 

Is it then the vital principle, or the cause of it— or is 
it indeed the cause of that effect which Brown mistook 
for animation, when he asserted that irritability was life 
itself? Motion, no doubt, is the grand characteristic of 
life ; but motion is only the consequence of irritability. 
The propulsion of the blood is immediately caused by 
the irritability of the muscular fibres of the heart and its 
channels ; but nature accomplishes all her phenomena by 
physical agency. To what agent, therefore, are we to 
refer this irritability, before we arrive at the ultimate 
cause of life — that causa causarum which is God ? Is it 
to electrical agency we are to look for the solution of the 
mystery ? or is there any thing analogous to the principle 
of life in the phenomena of the electric fluid? The ner- 
vous energy, however, is so much a part and parcel of the 
vital principle, their union is so intimate, that whether 
they stand in the relatipn of cause and effect, or are dif- 
ferent names only for the same essence, they cannot be 
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separately considered. The few observations that foHow 
are not altogether irrelevant to the snbject of these pages, 
nor is there any thing beyond the range of legitimate en- 
qairy, in the consideration of the natnre of that power 
which is the source of animation. Were we, indeed, to 
jump at the summary conclusion, that life is the sum to- 
tal of the functions, as some have asserted. We should fall 
into the error of mistaking a subordinate effect for an 
original cause ; forgetting, that although life is co-exist- 
ent with the developement and cessation of these func- 
tions, it is the nervous energy which calls them into 
action. Whatever be its nature, it is yet an intermediate 
link, evident, though not obvious in that perpetual chain 
of cause and effect which is the connecting medium be- 
tween animation and the great Author of it 

»» The first link of that chain," says Darwin, " is rivet- 
ed to the throne of God, dividing itself into innumera- 
ble diverging branches, which, like the nerves arising 
from the brain, permeate the most minute and most 
remote extremities of the system, diffusing motion and 
sensation through the whole. 

^ As every cause is superior in power to the effect 
which it has produced, so our idea of the power of the 
Almighty Creator becomes more elevated and sublime, 
as we trace the operations of nature fix>m cause to 
cause ; climbing up the links of those chains of beings 
till we ascend to the great source of all things." 

The doctrine which would have us suppose that this 
wonderful machine, the human frame, originated in a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, has its error in failing to 
trace the causes of the combination of matter to their re- 
mote origin, and therefore chaos and its products are to 
this system what nature and the results of her well-order- 
ed designs, are to true philosophy. The doctrine we al- 
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. lade to confounds the attributes of mind with the proper- 
ties of matter, by referring the mental faculties to the 
aggregation of the functions of the body. This is not 
only the error of ascribing remote results to their nearest 
origins, but of referring dissimilar effects to the same im- 
mutable cause. This doctrine, like that of Pythagoras, 
travels in a continual circle of life and death, and the 
only two truths it admits are, — death, because it is cer- 
tain and inevitable, and reproduction, because every thing 
that lives must die and undergo the process of decompo- 
sition, before its particles again acquire vitality, and en- 
ter into the formation of new eompounds. 

The whole history of humanity is to this system one 
fleries of transformations, 

*< Nothing of it that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rare and strange.** 
To it, of all abodes, the grave is the most pregnant with 
vitality ; every corse that is- consigned to earth, confers 
life on myriads of other creatures who had not known 
that enjoyment if death had not occurred. But even 
though every atom on the surface of the earth may have 
been a portion of something once living, now inert — 
though humanity may not shuffle off its "^ mortal coil," 
without peopling the clay which covers it with its spoils, 
where is the spirit to be sought that animated man— in 
what unhallowed receptacle has the aura of intellect 
taken up its abode? 

"Thou apart* 
Above, beyond, O tell me, mighty mind. 
Where art thou ! shall I dive into the deep. 
Call to the sun, or ask the roaring winds, 
Where art thou?" 
In this dreary doctrine, trivial truths are curiously con- 
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sidered) and those of most importanoe wholly overlooked 
It illustrates the horrors of death,- and renders the hope 
of future life a repugnant feeling, a loathsome anticipation. 
Its lights are like the lamps in sepulchres, they gleam 
upon the dead, but they give no luirtre to the living. 
That hght of life, that god-like apprehension which ren- 
ders man the monarch of created beings, is wholly lost 
sight of in the inquiry after the final disposition of the 
particles of which his body is composed. 

Life and death have their analogies for this system, bat 
the spirit of man and immortality have none ! There is 
no link between humanity and heaven ! The body is al- 
lowed to have its transformations, but the mind is not 
worthy of a transmigration, not even to be portioned 
among the worms which have their Ibjamg in our forms. 
By whatever name this vital principle is designated, 
animus or anima, aura or efflatus, spark or flame, etherial 
or oelestia], perplexity at every step besets the doctrine 
of its extinction. And however speciously, and even sin- 
cerely, its entertainer may uphold it, still in secret there 
are, there must be, misgivings of its truth. 
** And yet one doubt . 
Pursues him still, lest all he cannot die— 
Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man. 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod ; then in the grave. 
Or in some dismal place, who knows 
But he shall die a living death! O thought 
Most horrible, if true !" 
In a word, the error of this doctrine, like that of many 
others, is, in attributing obvious effects to their immediate 
instead of their remote and ultimate cause, and in trading 
similitudes in dissimilar analogies. 
3 
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CHAPTER V. 

THX NERTOUS EmatGT. 

The nature of this vital flnid has been the enquiry of 
all ages^ and up to the present time it must be admitted 
that nothing is known of its essence. Its effects, both in 
animal and vegetable life, have been found in some im- 
portant respects to be analogous with those of an agent 
the most wonderful in nature, the most subtile of all fluids, 
the most powerfiil of all sthnulants in its action on the life, 
whether of plants or animals— the electric fluid. 

Although science (with all the rapidity of its march) 
has thrown little if any additional light on its pheno- 
mena for the last thirty years, yet a few facts have been 
noticed whose tendency is to show that there is a simili- 
tude between the phenomena of the nervous and the 
electric fluids. 

Whenever the properties of the latter shall be better 
understood than they are at present, in all probability the 
prmciple of the nervous energy will be more cognizable 
to the range (limited as it must necessarily always be) of 
human knowledge. A day, in all probability, will come 
when the genius of some fhture Franklin will make that 
**.fifih element,** and most powerful c^all, better known 
than it now is ; and trace the analogies of the subtle spark 
which pervades all space, with that corporeal fire which 
fills the nerves with life, and heat, and communicates 
vitality and vigour, to every fibre of the heart and its re- 
motest vessels. The natore of the nervous energy may 
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then become better understood, and that invisible aura 
which fans the blood and invigorates the body, be known 
to us by something more than its effects. 

** In this view,*' to use the words of one who applied 
electrical agency to the grandest discoveries of our time, 
** we do not look to distant ages, or amuse ourselve« 
with brilliant, though delusive dreams, concerning infi. 
nite improbability or the annihilation of disease or 
death. But we reason by analogy from simple facts. 
We consider only a state of human prdgression arising 
out of its present condition ; we look for a time that we 
may reasonably expect, for a bright day of which we 
already behold the dawn !" 

The influence which electricity exerts over vegetable 
life, till very lately has been overlooked, and even now 
the same fashion which domineers in academies tB well 
as in boudoirs, has rendered (he doctrine of animal, or 
rather vital electricity, as apparently ridiculous as that 
of electro-chemical argency was considered, before Davy, 
by its means, changed the whole &ce of that science 
which he so nobly cultivated. Nothing, perhaps, has 
tended more to the discredit of this theory than the in- 
ordinate expectationa which medical electricity called 
forth some forty or fifty years ago, when it was ushered 
into practice as a universal remedy, and which shared 
the fate of all new remedies whose powers are over-rated, 
abused, and ultimately decried. But of late years, on 
the contineqt, the influence of the electric fluid on 
vitality has again forced itself on public attention ; and 
in the south of France we have seen whole vineyards in 
which numerous electrical conductors were attached to 
the plants, for the purpose of increasing the progress of 
vegetation, and of invigorating the vines. 
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In the same manner does electricity act on the animal 
body, the circulation beings quickened by its stimulus, 
and the fluids driven through the small capillary vessels 
with increased velocity. Some recent discoveries of 
Dr. Wilson Philip have proved that the circulatioiv in 
the smaller capillary tubes may continue for some hours 
after death, and that their current in life is not syn- 
chronous with that of the heart, and, indeed, that the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood is inadequate to 
the explanation of the phenomenon just mentioned. 

The facts that are stated we have no reason to dotjbt ; 
on the contrary, further eicperience will probably tend 
to corroborate them ; but nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the exfdanation which is given of the phe- 
nomenon. 

An observation of Brydone, however, throws no little 
light on the subject : ** If you cause water/' he says, 
'* to drop through a small capillary tube, the moment 
you electrify the tube, the fluid runs in a full stream. 
Electricity,^' he adds, *' must be considered as the great 
vivifying principle of nature, by which she carries on 
most of her operations. It is the most subtle and active 
of all fluids — ^it is a kind of soul which pervades and 
quickens every part of nature. When an equal quan- 
tity of electricity is diffused through the air, and over 
the face of the earth, every thing 19 calm and quiet, but 
if by accident one part of matter has acquired a greater 
quantity than another, the most dreadful consequences 
ensue before the equilibrium can be restored : nature is 
convulsed, and thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and 
whirlwinds ensue." 

But it is not the elements only that are thrown into 
disorder, by these electrical changes in the atmosphere ; 
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every thing that is organic suffers by them ; the vigour of 
plants is diminishedythe animal functions are disturbed, 
and the nervous system, of delicate individuals, strangely 
and unaccountably depressed. 

Who has experienced the influence of the sirocco of 
the south of Europe, the poisonous kamsin of the £ast, 
or even the summer southeast wind of our own clime, 
without flings of indescribable lassitude, whicii are not 
to be accounted lor by any alteration in the temperature, 
but solely to the variation in the quantity of electricity 
diffused through the atmosphere ? In the prevalence of 
these winds, the air is nearly deprived of it altogether, 
and the nervous system is simultaneously deprived of its 
elasticity* In damp weather likewise, when it becomes 
absorbed by the surrounding humidity, every invalid is 
well aware how unaccountably dejected his spirits he- 
come, and how f^bly tl^e various functions of the body 
are performed, especially those of the digestive organs. 
This state of morbid irritability of the whole frame con- 
tinues till the north or west wind, as firydone has well 
expressed it, ^ awakens the activity of the animating 
power of electricity, which .soon restores our energies 
and enlivens all nature, which seemed to droop and lan^ 
gubh in its absence.'* 

In very .frosty wealiier, on the other hand, when the 
atmosphere is surcharged with electricity, there is a cor- 
responding elevationof spirits, which sometimes amounts 
to an almost painful state of excitement In our tem- 
perate climate, this phenomenon, perhaps, is seldom 
experienced, but, in a certain degree, its influence in 
very cold dry weather is evident enough. On a frosty 
day, for one melancholy mien we observe, we meet a 
hundred smiling flioes, the hilarity of whose expreanon 
3* 
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is due to no other cause than that which has been just 
named. Rousseau has eloquently described the extraor- 
dinary elasticity of spirits which he experienced in as- 
cending some of the higher regions of the Alps. Every 
traveller is aware of the mote than usual lively senti- 
ment of existence which he feels within him when he is 
traversing a lofty mountain. 

The painful effects arising from too much electricity 
in the air, were experienced by Professor Saussure and 
his companion, while ascendihg the Alps: they were 
caught amidst thunder clouds, and were astonished to 
find their bodies filled with electricity, bnd every part of 
them so saturated with it, that spontaneous sparks were 
emitted with a crackling noise, and the same painful 
sensations which are felt by those who are electrified by 
art 

Larrey, in his memoirs of the Russian campaign, men- 
tions his having seen similar effects, from the excess of 
the electric fluid. On one occasion he says, when the cold 
was excessive, the manes of the horses were found elec- 
trified in a manner similat to that described by Saussure. 

Altogether it is truly wonderful that an agent that 
exerts so powerful an influence on vitality, ahould have 
met with so little enquiry from the time of Priestley to 
that of Th.'VYi or at least that no discovery, except that of 
electro-chemical agency, should have resulted from any 
enquiry that may havd been attempted. And that 
wonder is the greater, when we recall the prophetic en- 
thusiasm with which both of those illustrious men, whom 
we have just named, have spoken of the results which 
science has to expect from the enlargement of our know- 
ledge of the elements of electricity. 

Mr. Faraday, however, we are happy to find, has lately 
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taken up this neglected branch of science, and made dis- 
coveries which are likely to lead to most important re- 
sults. 

Sir Humphry Davy concludes the account of the ex- 
traordinary effects he had experienced by the application 
of electrical agency to chemical action, in these words : 
.** Natural electricily has hitherto been little investigated, 
except in the case of its evideift and powerful concentra- 
tion in the atmosphere. Its slow and silent operations 
in every part of the surface of the globe will probably be 
found more immediately and importantly connected with 
the order and economy of nature ; and investigation on 
this subject can hardly fail to enlighten our philosophical 
systems of the earth, and may possibly place new powers 
within our re^.** 

Priestley sums up his opinions on this subject In'these 
emphatic terms : — *^ Electricity seems to be an inlet into 
the internal structures of bodies, on which all their sen- 
sible properties depend : by pursuing, therefore, this new 
light, the bounds of natural science may possibly be ex- 
tended beyond what we now can form any idea of. New 
worlds may be opened to our view, and the glory of the 
great Sir Isaac Newton himself may be eclipsed, by a 
new set of philosophers, in quite a new field of specula- 



Before we conclude this subject, there is a circum- 
stance respecting Davy and his biographer, Dr. Paris, 
deserving of attention. It appears that Davy, in common 
with many enlightened philosophers and physicians of 
the present day, was dissatisfied with the explanation 
which is commonly given of the physiology of respira- 
tion, and the mode in which heat is supposed to be 
evolved by that process. Where Davy doubted^ he was 
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not a man likely to be stopped in the search of truth, bj 
the jargon of science or the plausible fallacies of physi- 
ology. He accordingly applied himself to the discovery 
of a more satisfactory theory of respiration, and the 
result of his enquiry was, that the nervous fluid was 
identical wUh electricity, and that the heat that was sup- 
posed to be evolved by the process of respiration, -was 
extricated by electrical agency. 

This theory of the identity of the nervous fluid with 
electricity, we look upon as a conjecture (discovery it 
cannot be called) which will one day lead to more im- 
portant results than have arisen from the grandest of his 
electro-chemical discoveries. 

His biographer tells us that ** in considering the theory 
of respiration, Davy supposed that phos-ozygen combined 
with the venous blood without decomposition ; but on 
reaching the brain that electricity was liberated, which 
he believed to be identical with the nervous fluid ; sup- 
posing sensations to be motions of the nervous ether, or 
light, in the form of electricity exciting the medullary 
substance of the nerves and brain." 

This opinion Dr. Paris calls ''a theory which has 
scarcely a parallel in extravagance and absurdity ! ! !" . 
These are strong terms. Science, we think, should dis- 
card the use of harsh ones ; but whatever be the fate of 
this opinion of Davy, the commentary has no parallel in 
presumption. 

The theory of the identity of the nervous and electric 
fluid may receive little countenance for a time ; it may 
be too much contemned to attract even the notoriety of 
opposition to its doctrine ; it may be buried in oblivion 
fiir half a century, but the ghost of this opinion will rise 
again, though it may not be in judgment against its im- 
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pngnera— their peac^ol Blambers will probably be too 
profound to be incommoded hj the resurgam of the opi- 
nion they opposed. Perhaps when Davy propounded it, 
he might have thought like Kepler, ** My theory may 
not be received at present, but posterity will adopt it. I 
ean a£ford to wait thirty W forty years for the world's jus- 
tite, sinee nature has waited three thousand 'years for an 
observer ;*' for Davy like Kepler, had his moments of 
** glorious egotism," but like the astronomer, he had ge- 
sins to redeem his vanity. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IWFLUlCPrCE OP STUDIOUS HABITS ON THE DURATION OF LIFE. 

It is a question whether different kinds of literary pur- 
suits do not produce different diseases, or at least dif- 
ferent modifications of disease ; but there is very little 
doubt, that a vast difference in the duration of life is to 
be observed in the various learned prdfessions, and the 
several directions given to mental application, whether 
by tiie cultivation of poetry, the study of the law, the la- 
bours t)f miscellaneous composition, or the abstraction of 
philosophical enquiries. ** Every cUss of genius,*' says 
D'Israeli, ** has distinct habits ; all poets resemble one 
another, as all painters, and all mathematicians. There 
is a conformity in the cast of their minds, and the quality 
of each is distinct from the other ; the very faculty which 
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fits them for ono particular pursuit is just the reverse re- 
quired for the other." 

An excellent old author, who wrote on the diseases of 
particular avocations about two centuries ago, has spo- 
ken in the following terms of the diseases of literary 
men. ** Above all the retainers to learning, th^ bad influ- 
ence of study and fatigue falls heaviest upon thtt writers 
to books for the public, who seek to immortalise their 
names : by writers I mean authors of merit, for there are 
many, from an insatiable itch for notoriety, who patch up 
indigested medleys, and make abortive rather than ma- 
ture productions, like those poets who will throw you off 
a hundred verses, ' Stantes inpede uno^ as Horace has it. 
It is your wise and grave authors, day and night, who 
work for posterity, who wear themselves out with labour. 
But they are not so much injured by study who only 
covet to know what others knew before them, and reckon 
it the best way to make use of other people's madness, 
as Pliny says of those who do not take the trouble to 
build new houses, but rather buy and live in those that 
are built by other people. Many of these professors of 
learning are subject to diseases peculiar to their respec- 
tive callings, as your eminent jurists, preachers and phi- 
losophers, who spend their lives iii public schools." 

For the purpose of ascertaining the influence of difl 
ferent studies on the longevity of authors, the tables 
which follow have been constructed, in which the names 
and ages of the most celebrated authors in the various 
departments of literature and science are set down, each 
list containing twenty names of those individuals who 
have devoted their lives to a particular pursuit, and ex- 
celled in it No other attention has been given to the 
selection than that which eminence suggested without 
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any regard to the ages of those who presented themselves 
to notice. The object was to give a fiur view of the sub- 
ject, whether it told for or against the opinions that have 
been expressed in the preceding pages. It must, how- 
ever, be taken into account, that as we have only given 
the names of the most celebrated authors, and in the 
last table those of artists in their different departments, 
a greater longevity in each pursuit might be inferred 
from the aggregate of the ages than properly may belong 
to the general range of life in each pursuit. For exam- 
ple, in moral or natural philosophy, a long life of labour 
is necessary to enable posterity to judge of the merits of 
an author ; and these are ascertained not only by the 
value, but also by tlie amount of his compositions. It is 
by a series of researches, and re-casts of opinion, that 
profound truths are arrived at, and by numerous publi- 
cations that such truths -are fi)rced pn the public atten- 
tion. For this a long life is necessary, and it certainly 
appears from the list that is subjoined, that the vigour of 
a great intellect is favourable to longevity in every lite- 
rary pursuit, wherein imagination is seldom called on. 
There is another point to be taken into consideration, 
that the early years of genius are not so often remarka- 
ble for precocity, as is commonly supposed, and where 
it is otherwise, it would seem that the earlier the mental 
faculties are developed, the sooner the bodily powers be- 
gin to fall. It is still the old proverb with such prodi- 
gries, ** So wise, so young, they say do ne'er live long." 
Moore says, " the five most remarkable instances of early 
authorship, are those of Pope, Congreve, ChurchiB, Chat- 
terton, and Byron." The first of these died in his fifty- 
sixth year, the second in his fifty-eighth, the third in his 
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thirty-fec^rtb, ** the sleepless boy** committed snicide in 
his eighteenth, and Byron died in his thirty-seventh year. 

Mozart, at the age of three years, began to display as- 
tonishing abilities for music, and in the two following 
years composed some trifling pieces, which his fiither 
carefully preserved, and like all prodigies, his career was 
a short one^— he died at thirty^ix, Tasso from in&ucy 
exhibited such quickness of understanding, that at the 
age of five he was sent to a Jesuit academy, and two 
years afterwards recited verses and orations of his own 
composition; he died at fifty<«ne. Dermody was em- 
ployed by his father, who was a schoolmaster, as an as- 
sistant in teaching the Latin and Greek languages in his 
ninth year; he died at twenty-seven. The American 
prodigy, Lucretia Davidson, was another melancholy in- 
stance of precocious genius, and early death. Keats 
wrote several pieces before he was fifteen, and only 
reached his twenty-fiflh year. The ardour of Dante*s 
temperament, we are told, was manifested in his child- 
hood. The lady he celebrated in his poems under the 
name of Beatrice, he fell in love with at the age of ten, 
and his enthusiasm terminated with a life at fifly-six. 
Schiller, at the age of fourteen, was the author of an epie 
poem; he died at forty-six. Cowley published a collec 
tion of his juvenile poems, called ** Poetical Blossoms** at 
sixteen, and died at sixty-nine. 

But it would be useless to enumerate instances in proof 
of the assertion, that the earlier the developement of the 
mental faculties, the more speedy the decay of the bodily 
powers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRECOCIOUS TALENTti. 

No common error is attended with worse consequencei 
to the children of g^enius than the practice of dragg^ngf 
precocious talent into early notice, of encouraging its 
growth in the hot-bed of parental approbation, and of 
endeaFouring to give the dawning intellect the precocious 
maturity- of that fruit which ripens and rots almost 
simultaneously. Tissot has admirably pointed out the 
evils which attehd the practice uf jfbrcing the youthful 
intellect '* The effects of study vary,'* says this author^ 
** according to the age at which it is commenced ; long- 
continued application kills the youthful energies. I have 
seen children full of spirit attacked by this literary mania 
beyond their years, and I have foreseen with gtief the 
lot which awaited them ; they commenced by being pro« 
digies, and they ended by becoming stupid. The sea> 
son of youth is consecrated to the exercise of the body, 
which strengthens it^ and not to study, which debilitates 
and prevents its growth. Nature can n^ver successfully 
carry on two rapid d^clopements at the same time. 
When the growth of intellect is too prompt, its faculties 
are too early developed, and mental application is per- 
mitted proportioned to this developement ; the body re- 
ceives no part of it, because the nerves cease to con- 
tribute to its energies; the victim becomes exhausted, 
and eventually dies of some insidious malady. The pa- 
rents and guardians who encourage or require this forced 
4 
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application, treat their pupils as gardeners do their plants, 
who. in trying to produce the first rarities of the season, 
sacrifice some plants to force others to put forth firuit and 
flowers which are always of a short duration, and are in. 
ferior in every respect to those which come to their ma- 
turity at a proper season." 

Johnson is, indeed, of opinion, that the early years of 
distinguished men, when minutely traced, furnish evi- 
dence of the same vigour or originality of mind, by 
which they are celebrated in afler life. To a great many 
memorable instances this observation does not apply, but 
in the majority it unquestionably holds good, and espe- 
cially in those instances in which the vigour which John- 
son speaks of displays itself in the developement of a 
taste for general literature, and still more for philosopiu- 
cal enquiries. 

Scotfs originality was early manifested as a. story- 
teller, and not as a scholar ; the twenty-fifth seat at the 
high school in Edinburgh was no uncommon place for 
him. Yet was the future writer of romance skilful in 
the invention and narration of ** tales of knight-errantry, 
and battles, and encHantments !** 

•* Before seven years of age," says Boccaccio, ** when 
as yet I had met with no stories, was without a master, 
and hardly knew my letters, I had a natural talent for 
fiction, and produced some little tales.** 

Newton, according to his own account, was very inat- 
tentive to his studies, and low in his class, but was a great 
adept at kite-flying, with paper lanterns attached to them 
to terrify the c^suntry people of a dark night with the ap- 
pttranoe of comets ; and when sent to market with the 
produoe of lus mother's fiurm, was apt to neglect his busi- 
ness, and to niminate at an inn over the laws of Kepler. 
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Bentham, we are told, was a remarkably forward youth, 
reading Rapines England at the age of three years, as 
an amusement; Telemachus, in French, at the age of 
seven; and at eight the future patriarch of jurisprudence, 
it appears, was a proficient on the violin. 

Buonarroti, while at school, employed every moment 
he could steal from his studies in drawing. 

Professor Lesley, before his twelfth year, had such a 
talent for calculation, and geometrical exercises, that 
when introduced to Professor Robinson, and subsequently 
to Playfiiir, those gentlemen were struck with the exti^ 
ordinary powers which he then displayed. 

Ooethe, in childhood, exhibited a taste for the fine arts; 
and at the age of eight or nine wrote a short description 
of twelve scriptural pictures. 

Franklin, unconsciously, formed the outline of his fii^ 
ture character firom the scanty materials of a tallow- 
chaiidler's library ; and the bias which influenced his 
after career, he attributes to a perusal in childhood of 
Defi)e*s Essay on Projections. 

All these, with the exception of Scott and Lesley, ar- 
rived to extreme old age ; but there is nothing in the 
early indication of the ruling pursuit of their after lives, 
that was likely to exert an unfiivouraUe influence on 
health. Those early pursuits were rather recreations 
than laborious exertions, and ftr difierent in their effects 
from those we have spokeu of in the preceding instances 
of precocious talent. That difiference in the various 
kinds of literary and scientific pursuits, and the influ- 
ence of each on life, the following tables are intended to 
exhibit; each list of names, it being remembered, con. 
taining twenty names, and the amount at the bottom ot 
each the aggregate of the united ages. 
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TABLE L 




NATURAL raiLOflOPHXRB. 


POCTB. 




Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


Age. 


1 


Bacon, R. - 


- 78 


Ariosto - - 


- - 59 


2 


Buffon - - 


- 81 


Burns . . 


. - 38 


3 


GopernicuB - 


. 70 


%ron - - 


- . 37 


4 


Cavier - - 


. 64 


Camoens 


. - 55 


5 


Davy - . 


- 51 


CollinR . . 


- . 56 


6 


Baler • • 


. 76 


Cowley . . 


. - 49 


7 


Franklin - 


. 85 


Cowpcr - . 


- - 69 


8 


Galileo - - 


- 78 


Dante - . 


. . . 56 


9 


Halley, Dr. . 


. 86 


Dryden - . 


. . . 70 


10 


Herschel 


. 84 


Goldsmith 


. - - 44 


11 


Kepler - - 


- 60 


Gray - . 


. . - 57 


12 


La Lande . 


- 75 


Metastasio . 


. . . 84 


13 


La Place . 


. 77 


MUton . 


. . - 66 


14 


Lowenhoeck 


. 91 


Petrarch 


. . . 68 


15 


Leibnitz - . 


- 70 


Pope- - . 


. - . 56 


16 


Linnsus - - 


. 72 


Shenstone . 


. . . 50 


17 


Newton - - 


. 84 


Spenser - . 


- . 46 


18 


Tyobo Brahe 


- 55 


Tasso • 


- . - 52 


19 


Whiston . . 


. 95 


Thomson 


. . . 48 


20 


Wollaston - 


- 62 


Young - 


. - - 84 




Total 


1494 


Tot 


al 1144 
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TABLB IL 






m»jLh muNMnnui. 


DBAMATWra. 


N«De. 


A|e. 


. Vaoia. 




Age. 


1 Bacon - . 


. 65 


Alfieri . . 




. 55 


S Bayle - . 


. SQ 


Comeill^ . 




. 78 


3 Berkley, G. 


• 79 


Goethe. . 




. 88 


4 Condorcet • 


. 51 


Maaainger • 




. 55 


5 CondUlac . 


. 65 


Marlow - 




. 33 


6 DescaJrteg - 


. 54 


Olway - - 




. 34 


7 Diderot . - 


. 71 


Bacine . . 




. 60 


8 FergiuKm, A. 


- 98 


SahiUer. - 




. 46 


9 Fichtfi,J.T, 


. 58 


Sbakapeare 




. 58 


10 Hartley,©.. 


. 58 


Voltaire- - 




- 84 


11 Helvetiiu - 


- 57 


Gongreve * 




. 59 


19 Hobbea . . 


• 91 


Colman,6. 




. 61 


13 Hume . . 


. 65 


Grebillon - 




. 89 


14 Kant . - . 


- 80 


Cumberland 




. 80 


15 Kaimei . . 


- 86 


Farquhar - 




• 30 


16 Locke . . 


. 78 


Goldonl - - 




. 85 


17 MalebranclM 


- 77 


Jkinson,B. . 




. 63 


18 Reid,T, . 


. 86 


LppedeVi^ 




- 73 


19 Stewart, D. 


.. 75 


Moliere .. 




. 53 


80 BULAmberi 


. 88 


Wurphy . 




. 78 


Total 


1417 


Total 




1849 



4* 
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TABLE ni. 






ON 


IflBCILLAltlOtTS AND 




HOYKL WEiTBaa* 


Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


Age. 


1 Bentham . 


. . 85 


Cervantes - • 


. . - 70 


2 Blackitone 


- - 57 


LeSage . . 


- . 80 


3 Batler,C. . 


. . 83 


Scott ^ - . 


. . 62 


4 Coke . - . 


. - 85 


Fielding . . 


. . 4/7 


5 Erskine - • 


. . 73 


Smoliet - . 


- . 51 


6 Filan^eri . 


. . 36 


Rabelais . . 


- . 70 


7 Gifford . 


. . 48 


Defoe . - 


. . . 70 


8 Grotiiu . . 


. . 63 


Ratcliffe - . 


. - . 60 


9 Hale ^ . . 


. . 68 


Richardson • 


. . . 72 


10 Holt . . . 


. - 68 


Sterne . - . 


- - 56 


11 Littleton - 


. - 75 


Johnson - • 


• . . 75 


12 Mansfield . 


. . 88 


Addison - . 


- - 48 


13 Montesquieu 


. 66 


Warton - 


. . . 78 


14 Redeedale . 


. . 82 


Steele . . . 


. - . 59 


15 Romiliy - 


. . 61 


Tickell . 


. - • 54 


16 Rolle . . . 


. . 68 


Montaigne 


. . - 60 


17 Tenterden . 


. 78 


Bathurst,R. . 


. . - 84 


18 Thurbw - 


. . 74 


Thornton . . 


- . 44 


19 Vatel . . 


. . 53 


Hawkeswortfa 


- - 59 


20 Wilmot . . 


. 63 


Hazlitt . - . 


. . 58 


Total 


1394 


Tot 


al 1257 
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TABLE IV. 



ATJTHORS ON 
&KVKALED RKUGION. 



Name. 

1 Baxter - - 

9 Bellarmine ^ 

3 Butler, John 

4 Bossuet . 

5 Calvin 

6 Chilllnsrworth 

7 Doddridge 

8 Fox,G. - 

9 Knox, John 

10 Lowth - 

11 Luther . 

12 MasBillon 

13 Melancthon 

14 Paley - 

15 Porteus - 

16 Priestley 

17 Sherlock - 

18 Wesley - 

19 Wbitefield 

20 Wycliffe - 



Age. 
76 
84' 

. 60 
77 
56 
43 
54 

. 67 
67 

. 77 
63 
79 
.64 
63 
77 
71 
67 

. 88 
56 
61 



Total 1350 



AUTHORS ON 
NATURAL RSUOION. 
Name. Age. 

Annett ..... 55 

Bolingbroke ... 79 

Cardan 75 

Chubb 65 

Drummond, Sir W. - 68 

Dupuis .... 67 

Freret, N 61 

GiMion 58 

Herbert, Lord . - 68 

Jacobi 56 

Paine ..... 72 

PomponatiuR ... 63 

Roiuweaa . . . <. 6& 

Spinoza .... 45 

St Pierre . - - . 77 

, Shaftesbury ... 42 

Tindal ..... 75 

Toland - . i - 53 

Vanini 34 

Vohiey - - ... 66 

Total 1245 
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TABLK V. 






MZDIOAL AirmoRff. 


muyunisTB. 




Nam. 


Age. - 


NKme. 


Age. 


1 




. 54 


Bentlay . . 


. . 81 


9 


Ckamaait - 


- €6 


Burton . . - 


. 64 




Cuflen . . 


- 78 


OasauboQ « * 


. . 55 




Darwin - - 


. 7» 


C^eke - . - 


. . 44 




Fordyee - - 


. 67 


Ourtsheim . 


. . 70 




Fotiier^U ^ 


V 89 


Harxnan, J« -^ - • 


. . 77 




GaU * ' . 


- 71 


Heyne * . . < 


. . 84 




Gregory, Jobn .. 48 


upstus • • * . 


. . 60 




fiarrey « - 


- 91 


Parr . . . - 


. . 80 




Heberdea . 


- 99 


PauW^ - . - 


. . 61 




Hoffman- • 


. 81 


-Pighiua • • * 


. . 84 




Hunter,!. • 


- 65 


Porson * - ' 


. . 56 




Hunter, W. . 


^ 66 


Rapbelengiufl 


. . 59 




Jenner . - 


. 75 


SalmatiuB • • - 


. . 66 




Mason Good 


. 64 


Bcalif er, J. J. 


. . 69 




ParaceboB - 


. 43 


S&gonius - • • 


. • 66 




Pinel - * ' • 


. 84 


Stephens, H. . . 


. . 71 


18 


Sydenham - 


. 66 


Sylburgius . - 


. . 51 


id^ 


TiMot . . 


. 70 


yoeaius . . . 


. 73 


so 


wmi«,T. . 


. $i 


Woifius ; . . 


. 64 




Total 


1368 


Total 


1333 
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TABLE VI. 








mmiCAL CO 




Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


1 


Baodinelli . . 


72 


Arne . . 


2 




82 


Bach . . 


3 


CanoFa ... 


65 


Beethoven 


4 


Donateilo - - 


83 


Burney 


5 


Flazman - • 


71 


Bull . - 


6 


Ghiberti . - - 


64 


Cimarosa . 


7 


Giotto - - . 


60 


Corelli . - 


8 


Michael Angelo 


96 


Gluck . . 


9 


San Sovino - - 


91 


Gretry - - 


to 


Verocchio - - 


56 


Handel. . 


11 


CaraccifA. . . 


49 


Haydn > > 


12 


aaude . . - 


82 


Kalkbrenner 


13 


David • - . 


76 


Keiser . . 


14 


Guido . . . 


67 


Martini . 


15 


Raphael - . . 


37 


Mozart 


16 


Reynolds . . 


69 


Paisello . 


17 


SalvatorRosa . 


58 


Piccini 


18 


Titian - . . 


96 


. Porpore . 


19 


Veronese, Paul 


56 


Scarlatti . 


80 


West - - . 


82 


Weber 



Total 1412 



Age. 

. 68 
66 

. 57 

. 88 

. 41 

. 41 

. 60 

. 75 

. 72 

. 75 

. 77 

- 51 

. 62 

. 78 

. 36 

. 75 

. 71 

. 78 

. 78 

. 40 

Total ^ 
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The fbllowiimr ig the order of longevity that is exhibit- 
ed in the various lists, and the average duration of life 
of the nuNit eminent men, in each pursuit 

Average Average 

years. yean* 

Natural Philosophers . - - 1494 75 

Moral Philosophers - - - 1417 70 

Sculptors and Painters . - • 1412 70 

Authors on Law and Jurisprudence • 1394 69 

Medical authors .... 1368 68 

Authors on Revealed Religion • .1350 67 

Philologist^ .... - 1323 66 

Musical Composers . . • . 1284 64 

Novelists and Miscellaneous authors 1257 62} 

Dramatists 1249 62 

Authors on Natural Religion • 1245 62 

Poets 1144 57 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

IX>NaBVITT or PHILOfiOPBraul, FOITS, AHD AfTEONOlOaUI. 

From these tables it would appear, that those pnnnuts 
in which ima^ation is largely exerted is nnfaTooraUe 
to longevity. W& find the difference between the united 
ages of twenty natural philosophers, and that of the same 
number of poets, to be no less than three hundred and 
sixty years ; or in other words, the ayerage of life to be 
about seventy. five in the one, and fifty^seven in the other. 

Natural philosophy has, then, the first place in the list 
of studies conducive to longevity, and it may there&re 
be inferred, to tranquillity of mind, and bodily well-being : 
and poetry appears to occupy the last. Why should this 
be so ? Is natural philosophy a less laborious study, or 
calls for less profound reflection than poetry 7 Or is it 
that the latter is rather a passion than a pursuit, which 
is not confined to the exertion of a particular fiiculty, 
but which demands the exercise of all the fiicultie), and 
communicates excitement to all our feelings 7 Or is it 
that the throes of imaginative labour are productive of 
greater exhaustion than those of all the other faculties 7 

Poetry may be said to be the natural language of the 
religion of the heart, whose universal worship extends to 
every object that is beautifiil in nature or bright beyond 
it But this religion of the heart is the religion of enthu- 
siasm, whose inordinate devotion borders on idolatry, 
and whose exaltation is followed Ij tho prostration of 
the strength and spirits. 
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" Poetry," as Madame De Stael has beaulifiiUy expfow- 
ed it, ** is the apotheosis of sentiment" But this deifica^ 
tion of sublime conceptions costs the priest of nature not 
a little for the transfiguration of simple ideas into splen- 
did imagery ; no little wear and tear of mind and body, 
no small outlay of fervid flings. No trifling expendi- 
ture of vital energy is required for the translation of fine 
thoughts firom the regions of earth to those of heaven^ 
and by the time that worlds of invention have been ex- 
hausted and new imagined, the poet has C9mmonl7 
abridged his life toimftiortalise his name. The old meta* 
physicians had an odd idea of the mental faculties, and 
especially of imagination, but which is fully as intelligible 
as any other psychological theory. They believed, we are 
told by Hibbert, that the soul was attended by three minis- 
tering principles— ^common sense, the moderator, whose 
duty it was to control the flen8orium->-memory, the 
treasurer, whose office it was to retain the image collect- 
ed by the senses — and fancy, the handmaid of the mind, 
whose business it was to recall the images which memory 
retained, and to embody its conceptions in various forms. 
But as this handmaid was found to be very seldom un- 
der the control of the moderator, common sense, they 
attributed the constant communication between the heart 
and brain to the agency of the animal spirits which act 
through the nerves, as couriers between both. At one 
period conveying delightful intelligence, at other times 
melancholy tidings, and occasionally altogether miscon« 
ceiving the object of their embassy. By this means both 
head and heart were often led astray, and in this confu- 
sion of all conceived commands and all concocted spi- 
rits—the visiops of poets, the dreams of Invalids, and the 
chimeras of superstition, had their origin. The greatest 
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troths may be approached by the most fanciful vehicles 
of thought Be these chimeras engendered wh^re they 
may, in whatever pursuit the imagination is largely ex- 
ercised, enthusiasm and sensibility are simultaneously 
developed, and these are qualities whose growth cannot 
be allowed to exuberate without becoming unquestiona- 
bly unfavourable to mental tranquillity, and consequently 
injurious to health. 

„ Again, we find the cool dispassionate enquiries of 
moral philosophy, which are directed to the n^^ture of 
the human mind, and to the knowledge of truths whose 
tendency is to educate the he^art by setting bounds to its 
debasing passions, and to enlarge the mind by giving a 
fitting scope to its ennobling faculties, are those pursuits 
which tend to elevate, and at the same time to Invigorate, 
our thoughts, and have no influence but a happy one on 
life. We need not be surprised to find the moral histo- 
rians occupying the second place in the list of long-lived 
authors. 

But, if the list of natural philosophers consisted solely 
of astronomers, the difference, would be considerably 
greater between their ages and those of the poets, for the 
longevity of professors of this branch of science is truly 
remarkable. In the Times Telescope for 1833, there is 
a list of all the eminent astronoipers, from Thales to 
those of the last century ; and out of eighty-five only 
twenty-five had died under the age of sixty, five had 
lived to between ninety and a hundred — eighteen be- 
tween eighty and ninety — twenty-five between seventy 
and eighty — seventeen between sixty and seventy — ten 
between fifHy and sixty — five between forty and fifly — 
and four between thirty and forty. In no other pursuit 
does the biography of men of genius exhibit a longevity 
5 
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at all to be compared to this. No other science, indeed, 
tends so powerfully to raise the mind above those trivial 
vexations and petty miseries of li^ which make the 
great amoimt of human evil. No other science is so 
calculated to spiritualise our faculties, to gfive a charac- 
ter of serenity to wonder, which never suffers contem- 
plation to grow weary of the objects of its admiraticm. 
The tyranny of passion is subdued, the feelings tfanquil- 
lised; all the trivial concerns of humanity are fbrgotteA 
when the miud of the astronomer revels in the magnifi- 
cence of ** this most ezeellent canopy, the air; this 
brave o*erhanging firmament — ^fhis majestical roof, fi-et- 
ted with golden fire ;*' when he beholds worlds on worlds 
of diversified forms, rolling in fields of immeasurable 
space : the planets that encircle the sovereign of our 
skies ;.the queen of night, that walks in beauty along 
the starry plain of heaven, and the innumerable specks, 
that may be suns to other systems ! When he refiects 
^ the display of the Almighty power and wisdom, in 
the immutability of the laws which regulate the motions 
of every orb ; the wonderful velocity of some planets, and 
the astonishing precision of the complicated movements 
of the satellites of others, his faculties are bound up in 
astonishment and delight ; but every emotion of his heart 
is an act of silent homage to the Author of this stupen- 
dous mechanism. Though he advances to the threshold 
of the temple of celestial knowledge, he knows the pre- 
cincts which human science cannot pass ; reason tells 
him, these are my limits, "sofiir may I go but no 
farther :'* but he turns not away like the vdn metaphy- 
sician, bewildered by fl>uitless speculations ; for the voice 
of the spirit, that lives and breathes within him, encou- 
rages the hope that futarity will unveil the mysteries 
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which now baffle the comprehension of science and phi- 
losophy. There glitters not a star above his head that 
is not an argument for his immortality ; there is not a 
mystery he cannot solve that is not a motive fbr deserv- 
ing iU And to the brightest luminary in the heavens, 
in the confidence of that immortality, he may say in the 
beautiful language of Campbell, 

" This spirit shall return to him, 
Thsit gave its heavenly spark. 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself -art dark ! 
No ; it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By him recalled to brenth. 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting fi:om death.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LONOEVITT OF JURISTS AND DRAMATISTS. 

The lists of the law authors and the dramatists present 
a striking contrast in respect of age. Here we find a 
difference of one hundred find forty-six years: the 
gentlemen of the gown heing so much longer lived than 
those of the sock and buskin. And here, again, the un- 
fiivourable influence of pursuits, in which imagination is 
largely exercised, is to be observed. Though law has 
occasionally to do with fiction, it is only iii Ireland that 
it has to deal with fancy ; so that the gentlemen of this 
profession have little to apprehend from the influence we 
have jiist spoken of; nevertheless, the result of this cal- 
culation in favour of the longevity is what we certainly 
did not expect Generally speaking, no professional 
people have less salubrious countenances, or more of the 
sickly cast of thought in their complexions, than law- 
yers ; and if Hygeeia were to descend upon earth with 
the emblem of health in her right hand, in quest of half- 
a-dozen wholesome looking votaries, Westminster-hall is 
the last place the daughter of Esculapius would think of 
visiting. That famous letter of Xilander, the lawyer* 
prefixed to the work of Plembius " De tuenda valetudine 
togatorum," has admirably described the ills and incom- 
modities €»f that sort of life which the members of the 
legal profbission generally lead. The work is so rare in 
this country, that we have been induced to transcribe 
the greater portion of the prefatory epistle. ** I readily 
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tDompIy with jcm request, and wiUingrly proceed to relate 
those infirinities and obstacles to health which seem 
most to follow the bustling life we lawyers are wont to 
lead, that you may be able to lay down for us more accu- 
rates rules and modes of managing oar health, in the 
treatise you are about to publish on the disorders of the 
members of our profession. 

*^ A country life is not only more agreeable but more 
healthful than that spent in town, in the discharge of 
public duties, which drag peculiar diseases after them. 
Stomachic and nephritic affections, and innumerable 
other ills that follow in their train, are the consequences 
of the sedentary habits of our city life. The source of all 
our disorders is easily traced ; that which murders us is 
the constant sitting that is unavoidable in our professions! 
we sit whole days Uke lame cobblers, either at home or 
in the courts of justice ; and when the meanest fellow in 
the state is either exercising his body, or unbending his 
mind, we must be in the midst of wrangling disputations. 
^ Though the condition of all men too busily employed 
IS miserable, yet are they most miserable who have not 
leisure to mind their own affairs. The torment of the 
constant babbling in the courts is pleasantly set forth in 
that old play, where one complains to Hercules,*^—' Yon 
know what wretchedness I underwent when I was forced 
to hear the lawyers plead. Had you been compelled to 
listen to them, witii all your courage you would rather 
' have wished yourself employed in cleansing the Augean 
stable.* 

** It is an ugly custom we have brought into tise of 

getting into a coach every foot we hove to go: if we did 

but walk the fourth part of the distance that we ride in 

a day, the evils of our sedentary habits might be greatly 

5* 
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obviated by such exerciBe. But the world is come to this ' 
paas, that we seem to have lost the use of our feet, and 
doubtless you will think it necessary to recommend our 
ancient method of perambulating^. 

^ Martial thought it madness for a hale young man to 
walk through the town on the feet of a quadruped. 
Another of our disadvantages is, that our doors are beset 
continually by a crowd of people. . The most disputa- 
tious pettifoggers, and brawlers by profession, are ever 
teasing us with their outrageous jargon of the law. 
Now Seneca says a man cannot be happy in the midst 
of many people, for it fares with him as it does with a 
tranquil lake, which is generally disturbed by visiters. 

** Another unseasonable annoyance of ours, is to be 
interrupted in our meals by business ; and Hippocrates 
condemns all study soon after meals, especially in those 
of a bad digestion. So taken up are we — what with the 
contentions of our clients, our pwn incessant cogitations, 
and daily attendance in courts and chambers, that we 
have no leisure to unbend our mind or to act the part of 
plain simple men in private life, but are obliged to per- 
sonate a certain character ; for our profession obliges us 
to be constantly observant of our steps. But as the philo- 
sopher again remarks — * those who exist under a mask 
cannot be said to lead pleasant lives,' for the pleasure of 
life consists in that open, sincere simplicity of mind and 
manner, that rather shuns than seeks observation. 

" As for my way of living, it inclines to no extreme : 
a spare diet is perhaps fittest for the life we lead, for 
Gelsus wrote not for us when he said, that men should 
eat much meat — though hb subjoins the caution — provid- 
ed they can digest it Though we are not great ban- 
queters in general, yet sometimes we give way to jollity 
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in company, and mingle our wisdom with wine, without 
observing the nice limits of sobriety. But how far these 
things are to be allowed or avoided ; — ^how far it may be 
advisable to exercise the body, to correct the evils of 
repletion, to walk in the free air to expand the chest with 
plentiful breathings ; how far it may be necessary occa^ 
sionally to change scene or climate to renovate our 
strength and spirits — these are tilings in which we ex- 
pect to be directed by your wisdom. Truly, it is most 
reasonable to advise us to take air and exercise, and to 
recreate our minds : holidajrs were set apart by public 
authority for that purpose. But we are like slaves, who 
have no remission from labour ; on some festivals, in- 
deed, we alternate our toil, but we do not lay it aside ; 
we must attend to business in some shape or other, 
whether in listening to depositions abroad, or in giving 
opinions at home ,* we are like the persons described by 
Euripides — ^we are the slaves of the public, and bur lives 
are in the hands of the people. 

** Let us pro6t by the melancholy example of those 
who have tarried too long on the bench, or at the bar ; 
and asi years gain on us let us contract our toils, and 
secure an honest retreat for our old age, for its latter days 
are the lawyer's^ only holidays. In {Proper time, let us 
bid our long farewell to the bench and to the court 

** The fitfit and middle terms of existence we sacrifice 
to the public — ^why should we not bestow the latter on 
ourselves ? Let us take in duo time the counsel of the 
Roman : — ^Pack up our awls at the approach of old age 
— ^«nd having lived in straits the greater portion of our 
days, let ufi die in harbour.*' 

Such is the Sieur Xilander's account of the toils of 
the profession of which he was a distingushod member. 
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But with all itfl labours* we find that odrlist of eminent 
lawyers indicates a length of life considerably greater 
than that of the imaginative pursuits of the poets* 
dramatists, novelists, and musical composers. 

The distinction has been made betweAi dramatists 
and poets, because the most numerous instances of ad- 
Tanced age are £>und ampngft the forhier. The toils 
of the dramatist and those of the general poet are of a 
very difierent character ; every dramatist, indeed, must 
be a poet, but many of the greatest. poets have jHroved 
Very indififorent dramatists. The list of the latter gives 
an amount of one hundred and five years more than the 
poets, and that of the dramatists two hundred and fifty* 
five years less than the natural philosophers. Though 
the difficulty of succeeding in tiiis branch of poetry is 
infinitely gceater than in any other, and imagination 
in no Small degree is essential to its successful cultiva- 
tion, it is still to a happy combination of other qualities, 
and the exercise of other and more sober faculties, that 
this art is indebted fi>r success. The business of the 
dramatist is to realise the images of fancy, to clothe 
the airy coneeptioDS of poetry in the garb of real life. 

The aim of tragedy is to give breath and animation 
to exalted sentiments, to bring the dim shadows of 
imagination into being, and give to legendary exploits 
the vivid character of actual events. The office of 
Oomedy, on the other hand, is to catch the living man- 
ners as they rise, to place the peculiarities of national 
character in their strongest light, to make the follies of 
- the time the &od of wit, and in the correction of malev4>- 
lent absurdity to make ridicule do that for which rea* 
eon may not be appealed to. In a word, to mingle 
mirth with morals, *« to hdd the mirror up to nature, to 
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show Tirtue her own imag[e, vice her own deformity, 
the very age and body of the time, its form and pres- 
sure." 

That the labours of dramatic composition have not 
the same depressing influence on the energies of life^as 
those of the other branches of poetry, may be inferred 
fiom the astonishing fertility of dramatic invention, and 
likewise of the longevity of many of its authors. Lope 
de Vega is said to have written eighteen hundred pieces 
for the theatre ; forty -seven quarto volumes of his works 
are extant, twenty<five of which are composed of 
dramas : he died of hypochondria in his seventy-third 
year ; and little is it to be wondered at, that the lite- 
rary malady should faaVe closed the career of so volu- 
minous an author. Groldoni wrote two hundred plays, 
which are published in ^irty-one octavo volumes. 
Had Shakespeare attained the age of Goldoni, he would 
probably have been as prolific an author ; — ^thirty-seven 
dramas have immortalised his short career, and these 
productions have to boast of a fate which those of no 
othei* dramatist, ancient or modern, ever met with. 
Afler an interval of two hundred years, five-and-twenty 
of his pieces still keep possession of the stage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LONGEVlTT OF HKDIOAL AnTHORBy AND MISCKLLANEOUS 
, WRITKAS* 

The amoant of the united ages of the medical authors 
exceeds that of the novelists and essayists by one hun- 
dred and twelve years ; and here again, the authors ** of 
imagination all compact" are found very nearly at the 
bottom of the list, while those, into whose pursuits im- 
agination little enters, in point of longevity rank high 
above them. It may be truly said, without any hyper- 
bole, that every pursuit which ennobles the mind, has 
a tendency to invigorate the body, and by its trail* 
quillising influence, to add to the duration of life. 

That study which carries tlie contemplation of its 
followers to the highest regions of philosophy, we have 
already seen, is the pursuit, of all others, the most con- 
ducive to longevity. But the mechanism of the heavens 
is only more wonderful thaif that of the human form, 
because the magnitude of the scale on which the move- 
ments of that mechanism are carried on, require the 
greatest effort which the mind is capable of making, 
even imperfectly to conceive. But what is there more 
wonderful in the laws which regulate the motions of 
innumerable worlds, than that principle of life which 
animates the dust of which one human. being is com- 
pounded 7 What is there more stupendous in the idea 
of the power that gives precision, velocity, and efful- 
Ifence to the swiftest and the brightest of those orbs, 
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than in the conception of that power, which bestows the 
spirit of vitality and the attribute of reason on man? 
Infinite wisdom is only differently displayed f it matters 
not how, whether in the revolutions of the planets, or 
the circulation of the blood, in the transmission of solar 
light and heat, or in the mechanism of the eye, or the 
sensibility of the nerves, the enquiring mind is ultimately 
carried to the same creative power. But above all 
philosophers, to the medical observer what a miracle of 
vt^isdom is the formation of the human body, and the 
wonderful faculties superadded to its organisation ! 
*' What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! 
bow infinite in faculties ! In form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable ! In action, how like an angel ! in 
ftpprehetision, how like a Gud ! The beauty of the 
world ! The paragon of animals !*' In a word, the ten- 
dency of the p^Ursuits of the physician is to enlarge his 
understanding, and to enlighten his views on every sub- 
ject to which they are directed. 

The list of miscellaneous writers is equally divided 
between the novelist and essayist. The former, whom 
we may consider as the regular practitioners of litera- 
ture," appear to enjOy a greater length of days than their 
periodical brethren who cannot boast the voluminous 
dignity of the acknowledged novelist. The result^ how- 
ever, shows that the compulsory toH of periodical com- 
position has a greater influence on health than voluntary 
labours to a far greater amount. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by an observation of Dr. Johnson, no mean 
authority on any subject connected Ttith literary his- 
tory. " He that condemns himself to compose on a 
stated day, will often bring to his task an attention dis- 
sipated, a memory embarrassed, a mind distracted with 
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anxieties, a body languishing with disease; he will 
laboar on a barren topic till it is too late to change it ; 
for in the igrdour of invention, his thoughts become dif- 
fused into a wUd exuberance which the pressing hour 
of publication cannot suffer judgment to examine or 
reduce." There is, indeed, no labour more destructive 
to health, than that of periodical literature, and in no 
species of mental application>, or even of manual employ- 
ment, is the wear and tear of mind and body so early 
and so severely felt. The readers of those light articles 
whinh appear to cost so little labour in the various lite- 
r«^ry publications of the day, are little aware now many 
consitutions a^e broken down in the service of their 
literary taste. 

But with the novelist, it is far different ; they have 
their attention devoted, perhaps for months, to one con- 
tinued subject, and that subject neither dry nor dis- 
agreeable. They have no laborious references to make 
to other books, they have to burthen their memories 
with no authorities for their opinions, nor to trouble 
th^ir brain with the connection of any lengthened chain 
of ratiocination. . They have but to knock ajt the door 
of their imagination to call forth its phantasies, and if the 
power of genius is present, " to collect, combine, am- 
plify, and animate^* the ideas these phantasies suggest ; 
which, after all, are tfaQ creations of that faculty " with- 
out which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert.** 
To weave these phantasies into fiction, to call new 
worlds of imaginary being into existence, to endow an 
Anastasius or a Gorinne with thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn, to picture a Rebecca, gazing from 
her dizzy casement on the tide of battle rolling beneath 
the castle walls, to bring the very spot to the mind's 
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eye» where ^^ death has broken the strong man^s spear, 
and overtaken the speed of his war-horse :*'"-to invest 
the soldier of the cross, in his panoply of steel ; like 
Cervantes, to. carry the exaltation of knigrht-errantry 
to the extremest verge of credible absurdity, to array it 
against windmills; to couch the lance of the cavalier, and 
send his gallant steed against an army of soldadoes, or a 
flock of sheep, or to give the shadowy forms of mental 
entrancement a spiritualised being, made up of beauty 
and romance, or of baleful passions—^ Flora M'lvor or 
a haggard Elspeth : — this is the business of the novelist, 
and it must be allowed no unpleasing occupation is it. 

So far as the labour we delight in physics pain, 
pleasant unquestionably it is, but light and amusing as 
it may seem, still is it laborious. 

The author of the Rambler has justly observed, it is 
no unpleasing employment ^ to write when one senti- 
ment readily produces another, and both ideas and ex- 
pression present themselves at the first somroons ; but 
such happiness the greatest genius does not always 
attain, and common writers know it only to such a 
degree as to credit its possibility.'' In fact, there is no 
man, however great his powers, to whom extensive com- 
position is not a serious labour ; and in fiction, those 
productions, likeSterne^s, which seem to be the very out- 
pourings of the mind, are generally those which cost the 
greatest effort. 

The most accurate observer of nature, is generally 
the most painful thinker; the deepest thinker is seldom 
the h3st talker ; and he whose memory draws least on 
his own imagination, (paradoxical as it may seem,) is 
o(\en the most fluent writer. ^* Those animals," says 
6 
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Bacon, ** which are the swiftest in the course are nim- 
blest in the turn." 

But the great evil of every department of literature 
which deals in fiction, is the habit the imagination ac- 
quires of domineering over sober judgment. 

"In time," says the great moralist, '*when some 
particular train of ideas has fixed the attention, all 
other intellectual gratifications are rejected, the mind, 
in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favour- 
ite conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood, 
whenever she is offended with the bitterness of truth. 
By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed. She grows 
first imperious, and in time despotic. Then fiction be- 
gins to operate as reality, fiilse opinions fasten on the 
mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or anguish.'* 

Such is the progress, but its origin is in the infatuation 
of the pursuits which draw him into labour beyond his 
strength, and causes a prolonged application to composi- 
tion, because the interest of the subject renders the mind 
insensible to fiitigue. Scott seldom exceeded fifteen pages 
a day, but even this for a continuance was a toilsome 
task, that would have broken down the health of any other 
constitution at a much earlier period. Byron, in his jour- 
nal, says he wrote an entire poem, an done of considerable 
length, in four days, to banish the dreadful impression of 
a dream — an exertion of mind and body which appears 
almost incredible. 

Pope boasts in one of his letters of having finished fifty 
lines of his ^ Homer" in one day ; and it would appear to 
be the lai^gest number he had accomplished. 

Cowper, however, in his blank verse translation of the 
same author, for some time was in the habit of doing 
sixty lines a day ; and even in his last illness, of revising 
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one himdred lines daily. Bat of all literary labour that 
of Johnson appears the most stupendous. ** In ' seven 
years,*' to use his own^language, ** he sailed a long and 
painiul voyage round the world of the English language,** 
and in that brief term produced his dictionary. The 
similar French performance occupied forty academicians 
nearly as many years. 

During the period that Johnson was thus employed 
he found leisure to produce his tragedy, to complete the 
" Rambler,'* the •* Vanity of Human Wishes," and several 
minor performances. At the latter period, he speaks of 
having written forty-eight octavo pages of the •* Life of 
Savage** in one day, and a part of the night 

Such labours as these, jf they do not shorten life, are 
calculated to make it wretched, for hypochondria invaria- 
bly follows close upon them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LONOETXTT OF POUKICAL AUTHOftS— PHIIiOLOOUTS. 

In the list of polemical authors we find the longevity 
of those of fixed opinions on the subject of religion great- 
er, by a hundred and five years, than that of authors of 
unsettled sentiments on this important inquiry after truth. 
The only wonder is, that the ages of the former have not 
furnished a still larger amount, when the different effects 
on health and life are taken into account, of certainty of 
opinion on the most important of all subjects ; of tranquil, 
lity and peace of mind on the one hand ; and on the other, 
of inquiries that present difficulties, doubts, or disbelief— 
of mental anxiety, and of the insecurity of the virtue of 
those whose sole dependance is on worldly honour, whose 
only guidance is the philoeophy of men as fiillible as 
themselves. 

The list of philologists exhibits very little difference 
fi'om that of the divines in the amount of the united ages 
of each. Though many of the former have been devoted 
solely to scholastic pursuits, these pursuits to a great ex<- 
tent are necessary to qualiQr the latter for their profession. 
But seclusion from the world, and sedentary habits, can 
alone enable the philologist to make his memory the 
store-house of the erudition of past ages, or furnish the 
necessary materials for that vast pyramid of classical 
erudition, which is based on a catacomb of ancient learn- 
ing, and has its apex in a cloud that sheds no rain on 
the arid soil beneath it 
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The more we contemplate bo wonderful a atractore, 
the greater must be our disappointment if we fail to dis- 
cover its utility, and the larger the surface over which its 
shadows are projected, the more must be questioned the 
advantage of the erroneous expenditure of time and labour 
that was necessary for the erection of such a pile. If 
Cobbett should ever deign to peruse these volumes, be 
will pardon our metaphor for the sake of its application ; 
but none can be more sensible of the misfortune of enti- 
tling an opinion of the inutility of any branch of learning 
to 'the approbation of that grentleman than we are; but, 
nevertheless, we are inclined to question the advantage of 
a whole life's devotion to the study of the dead languages. 
What good to science, or to society, has accrued from 
Parr*s profound knowledge of the dialects of Greece ? 
What original worlds, even on the subject of his own pur- 
suit, have issued from his pen 7 A few tracts and ser- 
mons, and a new edition of ** Bellendei^us,'* are his only 
title to the remembrance of the next age. 

Languages are but the avenues to learning, and he 
who devotes hh attentbn to the formation of the pebbles 
that lay along the road, will have little leisure for the 
consideration of more important objects, whose beauty or 
utility arrest the attention^of the general observer. * 

We have been carried away from the subject of the 
effects of sedentary habits to which the pursuits that are 
carried on in cloisters of ancient learning are apt to lead ; 
but in truth, there remained little to be said on the sub- 
ject If such habits appear less injurions to health in 
this branch of study than might have been expected, it is 
<mly because memory and not imagination, industry and 
not enthusiasm, have to do with the pursuits of the philo- 
logist 

*6 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LONGEVITT OF MUSICAL OOMFOSIRS, SCCTLPTORS, AND 
PAIMTBK8. 

Finally, we have to observe the extraordinary diflfer- 
ence in the longevity of the mosical composers, and 
that of the artists. We find the amount of life in the 
list of the sculptors and painters larger, by one hundred 
and twenty^ight years, than in that of the votaries of 
Euterpe. 

Music is to sensibility what language is to poetry, the 
mode of expressing enthusiastic sentiments, and excit- 
ing agreeable sensations. The more imagination the 
composer is able to put into his music, the more power- 
fully he appeals to the feelings. Sensibility is the soul 
of music, and pathos its most powerful attribute. 

Pythagoras imagined that music was the soul of lift 
itself, or that harmony was the sum total of the Real- 
ties, and the necessary result of the concert of these 
faculties, and of the bodily functions. 

Musical composition, then, demands extraordinary 
sensibility, an enthusiastic imagination, an instinctive 
taste, rather than deep thought. The same qualities 
difierently directed make the poet. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at, that we should find the poets and the 
musical composers considerably shorted lived than the 
followers of all other learned or scientific pursuits, 
whose sensibility is not isxercised by their studies, 
whose imaginations are not wearied by excessive appli- 
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cation and enthusiasm 1 The term **gemu irriinlfiW* 
deserves to be transferred from the poetical to the mu- 
sical tribe ; for we take it that an enraged musician is 
a much more common spectacle than an irritated bard, 
and infinitely more rabid in his choler. 

Generally speaking, musicians are the most intolerant 
of men to one another, the most captious, the best hu- 
moured when flattered, and the worst tempered at all 
other times. Music, like laudanum, appears to soothe 
the senses when used in moderation, but the continual 
employment of either flurries and excites the faculties, 
and oflen renders the best natured men in the world, 
petulent, irritable, and violent. 

In the list of artists the sculptors and painters have 
been placed apart for the purpose of showin|[r the greater 
longevity of the former. The united ages of both exceed 
the poet*s amountof lifeby no less than three hundred and 
thirty-two years — an ample indication of the difierenceof 
the influence of the imagination and the imitative art on 
health. Many, we are aware, think that imagination 
enters as largely into the pursuits of painting as into 
poetry. But, if such were the case, sculpture might in- 
dulge in the vagaries and chimeras of fancy without being 
obliged to have recourse to the centaurs and satyrs of 
poetry for iis monsters, and painting might not have 
had to borrow its most beautiful subjects from the fervid 
description of Madonnas and Magdalene in the monkish 
records of the middle ages. It has been truly observed 
by an intelligent traveller, that *'what the ancient 
poets fancied in verse, the sculptors formed in marble ; 
what the priests invented afterwards in their cells, the 
painters have perpetuated on canvass. And thus the 
poetic fiction and the sacerdotal mirac]a-«>tlie ancient 
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fkble and the modern legend, by the magic influence of 
the chisel and the pencil, are handed down from age to 
age/* A vivid perception of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in imagination ia essential to the artbt ; bat 
it does not follow because Hogarth had an excellent 
perception of the ridiculous, that nature iiad endowed 
him with the comic talent of a Listen. The elementa 
of painting are said to be, invention, design, colouring, 
and disposition. - But, if invention implies here original 
creative power, independent orthe imagery of nature 
and poetry, or of events detailed in history, the term is 
erroneously applied. The sublimest effort of pictorial 
art that can be adduced in favour of the received opinion 
of the inventive genius of painting, is that wonderful 
inctore of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angela But 
the majesty and glory, the terror and despair, that are 
depicted in it, are not invented, but embodied. The ori- 
ginal of each outline is in the Sacred History, and our 
wonder is not more at the execution of such a design 
than at the boldness of the genius that had the courage 
to undertake it. Imagination is the power which the 
artist is least necessitated to call into action ; judgment 
is the master excellence which is requisite to regulate 
and direct the minor qualities that are given by nature, 
or acquired by experience. " Good sense and experi- 
ence," says Burke, ** acting together, find out what is 
fit to be done in every work of art" Painting, in a 
word, is the adaption of poetry to the eye, the concen- 
tration of natural imagery — ^the skilful combination, in a 
limited space, of the idea of infinity, with the percep- 
tion of objects that are visible at a glance. Many of 
the ancient painters, it is true, were tolerable poets. 
Michael Angelo and Salvator Rosa were good ones ; but 
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it does not follow that imagination is essential to the 
production of art. Some of the most eminent lawyers 
wrote excellent verses. Sir Thomas More, Jones, 
Blackstone, Erskine, and Carran, had considerable ta- 
lents for poetry. Bat poetry has very little to do with 
law ; neither has it with chemistry, and yet Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has left effusions of this kind behind him 
which would not be discreditable to any bard. 

We may conclude with Goethe, ** there is a differ- 
ence between the art of painting and that of writing ; 
their bases may touch each other, but their summits, 
are distinct and separate.** And from the list that have 
been noticed of the painters and poets, we have seen 
there is a wide difference between the influence of an 
imitative art and an imaginative pursuit, on health. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAST MOMINTS OF MEN OT QKNIUB. 

Though to tho moralist it is of mnch less importance 
how a man dies than how he lives, it is nevertheless & 
matter of more than curiosity to enquire how far the 
.words and actions, the theoretical philosophy and the 
practical conduct of men correspond in their last mo- 
ments. In such moments, what influence has mental 
cultivation on the conduct of individuals ? Or, is there 
indeed any perceptible difierence Mween the bearing 
of the cultivated and uncultivated mind in the last scene 
of all ? Generally speaking, the influence of literature 
and science over the mind and the demeanor of men, is 
at no period displayed to such advantage as at that of 
the close of life. What medical man has attended at 
the death-bed of the scholar, or the studious man, and 
has not found death divested of half its terrors by the 
dignified composure of the sufferer, and his state one of 
peace and serenity, compared with the abject condition 
of the unenlightened mind in the same extremity ? Those, 
perhaps, who relinquish life with the most reluctance, 
paradoxical as it may appear to be, are to be found in 
the most opposite grades of society — those in the very 
highest and lowest walks of life. In different countries, 
likewise, it is singular in what different degrees people 
are influenced by the fear of eternity, and in what dif. 
ferent ways the pomp of death, the peculiar mode of 
sepulture, reasonable views of religion, and terrifying 
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superstitions, afiect the people of particular countries. 
The Irish, who are certainly not deficient in physical 
courage, support Ifodily suffering, and encounter death, 
with less fortitude than the people of this country. A 
Grerman entertains his fate, in his dying moments, more 
like a philosopher than a Frenchman. And, of all 
places in the world, the capital of Turkey is it, where we 
have seen death present the greatest terrors, and where 
lifb has heen most unwillingly resigned. The Arabs, 
on the other hand, professing the same religion as the 
Turks, differ from them wholly in this respect, and meet 
death with greater indifference than the humbler classes 
of any other country, Mahomedan or Christian. It is 
truly surprising with what apathy an Arab, in ex- 
tremity, will lay him down to die, and with what per- 
tinacity the Turk will cling to life— with what abject 
importunity he will solicit the physician to save and 
preserve him. 

In various epidemics in the East, we have had occa- 
sion to observe the striking difierence in the conduct of 
both in their last moments, and especially in the expedi- 
tion of Ibrahim Pasha to the Morea, when hundreds 
were dying daily in the camp at Suda. There the 
haughty Moslem went to the society of his celestial 
houries like a miserable slave, while the good-humour- 
ed Arab went like a hero to his long last home. The 
difference in their moral qualities, and the mental supe- 
riority of the Egyptian over the Turl^, made all the 
distinction. 

The result of the observation of many a closing scene 
in various climes, leads to the concltlsion that death is 
envisaged by those with the least horror, whose lives 
have been least influenced by superstition or &naticism. 
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as well as by those who have cultivated literature and 
science witli the most ardoar. ** Of the great number," 
says Sir Henry flalford, in his Essay on Death, ^* to 
whom it has been my painful professional duty to have 
administered in the last hours of their lives, I have some- 
times felt surprised that so few have appeared reluctant 
to go to ' the undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
no traveller returns/" 

And probably, were it not for the adventitious ter- 
rors which are given to death — for all the frightful 
paraphernalia of the darkened chamber, the hideous 
vesture of the corpse, and the lugubrious visages of * the 
funeral performers,* the solemn mutes who * mimic sor- 
row when the heart** not sad,* and all the frightful 
* pomp and circumstance* of death — the sable pall, the 
waving plumes ;— were it not for these, and the revolt- 
ing custom of heightening the horrors of sepulture, the 
formal mode of doing violence to the feelings of the 
friends who stand over the grave, death might be di- 
vested of half its terrors, and its approach even hailed 
as a blessing by the majority of mankind — ^by those, at 
least, who are weary of the world, whatever portion of 
it they may be. Is it not Johnson who has said, there is 
probably more pain in paj8iqg;i|rqm jouth to age^ than 
from age to eternity ? 

Professor Hufeland, whose observations on this sub- 
ject are worth all the essays that have lately obtained a 
temporary notoriety, and that too without any classical 
clap-traps or shreds and patches of ancient scholarship, 
has well observed in his workon longevity, ^* that many 
fear death less than the operation of dying. People (he 
says) form the most singular conception of the last strug- 
gle, the separation of the soul from the body, and the 
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like. But this is all void uf foundation. No man cer- 
tainly ever Jelt what death is ; and as insensibly as we 
enter into life, equally insensibly do we leave it. The 
beginning and the end are here united. My proofs are 
as follows. First, man can have no sensation of dying ; 
for, to die, means nothing more than to lose the vital 
power, and it is the vital power which is the medium of 
communication between the soul and body. In propor- 
tion as the vital power decreases, we lose the power of 
sensation and of consciousness ; and we cannot lose life 
without at the same time, or rather before, losing our 
vital sensation, which requires the assistance of the 
tenderest organs. We are taught also by experience, 
that all those who ever passed through the first stage of 
death, and were again brought to life, unanimously as- 
serted that they felt nothing of dying, but sunk at once 
into a state of insensibility." 

^ Let US not be led into a mistake by the convulsive 
throbs, the rattling in the throat, and the apparent 
pangs of death, which are exhibited by many persons 
when in a dying state. These symptoms are painful 
only to the spectators, and not to the dying, who]are not 
sensible of them. The case here is the same as if one, 
from the dreadful contortions of a person in an epileptic 
fit, should form a conclusion respecting his internal 
feelings : from what afifects us so mueh, he suffef s no- 
thing." 

*^ Let one always consider life, as it really is, a mean 
state, which is not an object itself^ but a medium for 
obtaining aa object, as the multi&rtous imperfections of 
it sufficiently prove; as a period of trial and preparation, 
a fragment of ezistenco, through which we are to be 
fitted for, and transmitted to, other periode. Can the 
7' 
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idea, then, of really makings this transition — of ascend- 
ing to another from this mean state, this doabtful pro- 
blematical existence, which never affords complete satis- 
faction, ever excite terror? With ooarage and confidence 
we may, therefore, resign ourselves to the will of that Su- 
preme Being, who, without our consent, placed os upon 
this sublunary theatre, and give^up to bis management 
the future direction of our fate." 

"• Remembrance of the past, of that circleof fi'iends who 
were nearest and always will be dearest to our hearts, 
and who, as it were, now smile to us with a friendly look 
of invitation from that distant country beyond the grave, 
will also tend very much to allay the fear of death." 

There is one point connected with this subject — ^the 
brightening up of the mind previously to its dissolution; 
or, to use the common expression, *^the lightness before 
death,"— on which a few words remain to be said. The no- 
tion that dying people were favoured beyond others with a 
spiritualised conception of things, not only relating to 
time, but likewise to eternity, was familiar to the an- 
oients, and was probably borrowed by the Jews from the 
Egyptians, amongst whose descendants the words and 
wishes of a dying man are still regarded as manifesta- 
tions of a spirit of wisdom that has risen superior to the 
weaknesses and passions of humanity. The doctrine, 
however, shared the fate of all similar opinions that are 
specious without being solid, and entertaining without be- 
ing true: it was forgotten till revived by AretSBus; and 
from his time to that of Sir H. lialford, millions of people 
were bom and buried, and no indications of a prophetic 
spirit exhibited by the dying, or recorded of them, till the 
learned baronet produced his essay on the subject In 
troth, this lighting up of the mind amounts to nothing 
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more than a pleasurable excited condition of the mental 
faculties, following perhaps a state of previous torpor, and 
continuing a few hours, or oftentimes moments, before 
dissolution. This rousing up of the mind is probably pro- 
duced by the stimulus of dark venous blood circulating 
through the arterial vessels of the brain, in consequence 
of the imperfect oxygenation of the Uood in the lungs, 
whose delicate air-cells become impeded by the deposi- 
tion of mucus on the sur&oe, which there is not sufficient 
energy in the absorbents to remove, and hence arises the 
rattling in the throat which commonly precedes death.* 
.The effect of this new stimulus of dark-coloured blood 
In the arterial vessels, appears stron^y to resemble the 
exhilarating effects of the opium, inasmuch as physical 
pain is lulled, the sensations soothed, and the imagina- 
tion exalted. Long-forgotten pleasures are recalled, old 
&miliar faces are seen in the mind*s eye, and well- 
remembered friends are communed with, and the imagi- 
native power of giving a real presence to the shadowy 
reproductions of memory is busily employed, and a sort 
of delirium, or rather of mental exaltation, is the conse- 
quence, in which a ra|»d succession of ideas, in most in- 
stances apparently of an agreeable nature, pass through 
the mind, and the sense of bodily pain to all appearance 
b wholly overpowered. These phenomena were, perhaps, 
never more strikingly exhibited than in the case of the 
late Mr. Salt The last three or fova days of his life his 
mind seemed to have regained all i^ former activity. He 
spoke in various languages to his attendants, some of 

• In the Quarterly Review for April, the explanation 
of the phenomena here glanced at is sensibly and intelli- 

g'bly g^ven, and may l^ referred to with advantage for 
rger information on this subject 
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which, as the Amharic, he had not used for many years; 
he composed some verses that referred to his previous 
Bufferings, and repeated them with great energy to the 
friend who accompanied him. The prophetic spirit which 
in some degree is supposed, hy the authors we have al- 
luded to, to be attained by the dying, was likwise aimed 
at, though not attained in this Instance^^for poor Salt 
frequently predicted that he would die on a Thursday, but 
the prediction was not accomplished. 

Some of tlie following brief accounts of the closing 
scene of men of genius, may tend to Illustrate the pre- 
ceding observations, and to show how fax a predominant 
passion or favourite pursuit may influence the mind even 
at the latest hour of life^ In nearly every instance, **the 
ruling passion strong in death" is found to be displayed. 

Rousseau, when dying, ordered his attendants to place 
him before the window, that he might once more behold 
his garden, and bid adieu to nature. 

AddisoB*s dying speech to his son-in-law was charac- 
teristic enough of the man, who was accustomed to in- 
veigh against the follies of mankind, though not alto- 
gether free from some of the frailties he denounced. 
'* Behold,** said he to the dissolute young nobleman, ** with 
what tranquillity a Christian can die !** 

Roscommon uttered at the moment he expired, two 
lines of his own version of " Dies iree.** 

Haller died feeling his pulse, and when he found it al- 
most gone, turning to his brother physician, said, ^^ My 
friend, the artery ceases to beat,** and died. 

Petrarch was found dead in his library, leaning on a 
book. 

Bead died in the act of dictating. 

Herder closed his career writing an ode to the Deity, 
his pen on the last line. 
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Waller died repeating tome lines of Virgil. 

Mefastasio, who would never mificr the word death to 
be tittered in his presence, at last so fiir triumphed over 
his fears, that, after receiving the last rites of religion, in 
his enthusiasm he hurst forth into a stanza of religiow 
poetry. 

Lucan died reciting some verses of his own Pharsalia. 

Alfieri,^ the day before he died, was persuaded to see 
a priest; and when he came, he said to him with great 
aH^bDity, *^ Have the kindness to look in to-morrow — ^I 
trust death will wait four-and-twenty hours.** 

Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of speaking to 
the clergyman, reproved his sceptical physician for smil- 
ing, in these words — "• You are above those weakncBses, 
but what can I do? I Am neither a philosopher nor a 
physician; I believe in God, and am of the religion of my 
&ther. It is not every one who can be an atheist.'* The 

last words he uttered-^— Head Army— —-evinced 

clearly enough what sort of visions were passing over 
his mind at the moment of dissolution. 

Tasso's dying request to Cardinal Cynthia was indica- 
tive of the glookn which haunted him through life; he 
had but one favour, he said, to request of him, which was, 
that he would collect his works, and commit them to the 
flames, especially his Jerusalem Delivered. 

Leibnitz wAs found dead in his chamber, with a book 
in his hand. 

Clarendon's pen dropped from his fingers when he was 
seized with the palsy, which terminated his life. 

Chaucer died ballad making. His last production he 
entitled, **A Ballad, made by Geofirey Chaucer cm his 
death-bed, lying in great anguish.** 
7» 
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Barthelemy was seized with death while reading his 
favourite Horace. 

Sir Godfrey Eneller's vanity was displayed in his last 
moments. Pope, who visited him two days before he 
died, says, he never saw a scene of so much vanity in his 
life; he was sitting up in his bed, contemplating the plan 
he was making for his own monument. 

Wycherly, when dying, had his young wife brought to 
his bed*side, and having taken her hand in a very solemn 
manner,-said, he had but one request to make of her, and 
that was, that she would never marry an old man again. 
Ther-e is every reason to believe, though it is not stated 
in the account, that so reasonable a request could not be 
denied at such a moment 

** BoUngbroke," says Spence, *' in his last illness, de- 
sired to be brought to the table where we were sitting at 
dinner; his appearance was such that we all thought 
him dying, and Mrs. Arbuthnot involuntarily' exclaimed, 
' This is quite an Egyptian feast* *' ■ On another autho- 
rity he is represented as being overcome by tenors and 
excessiye passion in his last moments, and, afier one of 
his fits of choler, being overheard by Sir Harry Mildmay 
complaining to himself, and saying, *^ What will my poor 
soul undergo for all these things?** 

Keats, a little before he died, when his friend asked 
him how he did, replied in a low voice, "Better, my 
friend. I feel the daisies growing over me.** 

In D*Israeli*8 admirable work on ** Men of Genius," 
from which some of the preceding accounts are taken, 
many others are to be found, tending to illustrate more 
forcibly, perhaps, than any of those instances we have 
given, the soothing, a4d if the word may be allowed, the 
benign influence of literary habits on the tranquillity of 
the individual in his latest moments. 
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CHAP'raR XIV. 

THE IMmOTIDENCE OF UTKRART HEN. 

If the migfortanes of men of genias were unoonnected 
with their infirmities, any notice of them, however brie^ 
would be irrelevant to the subject of these pages. In 
literature itself, there surely is nothing to favour impro- 
vidence, or to unfit men for the active duties of life ; but 
in the habits which literary men contract from excessive 
application to their pursuits, there is a great deal to dis- 
qualify the studious man for those petty details of econo- 
my and prudence, which are essential to the attainment 
of worldly prosperity* ** It is incongruous,'* says Bums, 
** 'tis absurd to suppose that the man, whose mind glows 
with sentiments lighted up at the sacred flame of poetry 
— a man whose heart distends with benevolence to all the 
human race, who soars above this little scene of things, 
can condescend to mind the paltry concerns about which 
the terrsB-filial race fret, and fiime, and vex themselves." 
Poor Bums had evidently his own improvidence in view 
when he made this observation, but he must have been 
the most simple-minded of bards if he expected to disarm 
the censure ef the world by it Its charity may some- 
times extend to the eccentricities of genius, but seldom to 
the poverty that springs from its improvidence. The 
greatest explosion of periodical morality that we remem- 
ber to have occurred for some years, took place in most 
of the newspapers of the day, not many months ago, on 
the occasion of the appearance of the li& of a celebrated 
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bard, in whicb the biographer had unfortimately spoken 
of the poetic temperament as one ill-calculated to favour 
the cultivation of the social and domestic ties. Many 
men of genius have unquestionably been every thing that 
men should be in all the relations of private life; there- 
fore, with those outrageous moralists, there was no reason 
why all men of genius shoilld not be patterns of excel- 
lence to all good citizens, .husbands, fathers, and econo- 
mical managers of private afiairs. No reason can be 
given why they should not be Auch. We only know, that 
such the majority of them unfortunately are not; and, io- 
deed, in the varied distribution (^nature^s gifts, when w6 
generally find the absence of one excellence atoned fer 
by the possession of another, it would be in vain to expect 
a combination of all such advantages in the same indi- 
viduaL Nature cannot affi>rd to be so profusely lavish 
even/ to her favourites. It is somewhat singular, that 
those instances of pre-eminent genius, accompanied by 
well-regulated conduct and domestic virtues, which are 
adduced in opposition to the notion that the temperament 
of genius exerts an unfavourable influence on the habits of 
private life, are of persons who never took upon them the 
ties of husbands or of fathers. And tiad they done so^ 
who knows what their conduct might have been in these 
relations? Newton, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Locke, 
Hume, Pope, never married; neither did Bacon, Voltaire, 
and many other illustrious men, who either distrusted 
their own fitness for the married state, or were afiraid to 
stake their tranquillity on the hazard of the matrimonial 
die. 

Whatey^ doubt there may be, whether the man who 
lives sibi el muna in his study, and not in society, who 
commtmes with former ages, and not with the events 
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whkh are paasing around him, is eminently qualified for 
the duties and offices of married life, it cannot be denied 
that his habits, and the tendency of his pursuits, are ill- 
calculated to make him a provident or a thrifty man. 

In all ages and in all countries, poverty has been the 
patrimony of the muses. Johnson, Groldsmith, Fielding, 
and Butler, commenced their literary career in garrets, 
from which, no doubt, they had as unimpeded a prospect 
of the workhouse as the summits of Parnassus are said 
to afford. Even Addison wrote his Campaign in a gar- 
ret in the HaymarkeL Camoens died in an ahns-house, 
and fifteen years afterwards had a splendid monument 
erected to his memory. It was with the poor man of ge- 
nius in that day as the present: **And they who loathed 
his life, might gild his grave.** Chatterton lies buried 
in Shoe-lane workhouse, and Otway expired in a pot- 
house. The Adventurer goes so fin as to i^te,that not a 
fiivourite of the Muses, since the days of Amphion, 
was ever able to build a house. Poor Scott, however, did 
more than build one, and the example is certainly not 
encouraging to authors. 

But perhaps there is not another instance, even in this 
land of wealth, of an author by profession dwelling in a 
habitation of his own erection. 

Burton ascribes the heedlessness of literary men, of 
tlieir own affairs, and consequently their poverty, to the 
unhappy influence of the Muses' destiny. ** When Jupi- 
ter's daughters," he says, " were all married to the gods, 
the Muses alone*were left solitary, probably because they 
had no portions. Helicon was forsaken of all suitors, 
and Calliope only continued to be a maid, because she 
had no dower." Petronius, he narrates, knew a scholar 
by the meanness of his appareL " There came," saith he. 
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■* by chance into ray compuiy, a fellow not yery spruce 
to look on, whom I could perceive, by that note alone, to 
be a scholar, whom commonly all rich men hate. I adted 
him what he was? and he answered — a poet I demand- 
ed, why he was ragged? he told me this kind of learning 
nerer made any man rich.** 

*< All which our ordinary students,** says Burton, ** right 
well perceiving in the Universities, how unprofitable are 
these poetical and philosophical pursuits of theirs, apply 
themselves, in all haste, to more commodious and lucra^ 
tive professions. They are no longer heedful of know- 
ledge — he who can tell his money, hath arithmetic 
enough: he is a true geometrician, who can measure a 
good fortune to himself: a perfect astrologer, who can 
cast the rise and fall of others, and turn their errant mo- 
tions to his own advantage: the best optician, who can 
reflect the beams of a great man's favour, and cause them 
to shine upon himself.** 

MncBB Sylvius says he knew many scholars in his 
time " excellent, well-Ieamed men, but so rude, so silly, 
that they had no common civility, nor knew how to ma- 
nage either th^ir own affairs, or those of the public.** 

*'They are generally looked down upon,** continues 
Burton, ** on account of their carriage, because they can- 
not ride a horse, which every clown can manage; salute 
and court a gentlewoman; carve properly at table; cringe 
and make congees, which every common swasher can 
do.** They cannot truly vaunt much of their accomplish, 
ments in this way; they beldng to that race, of one of 
whom Pliny gave the descriptfon — **He is yet a scholar; 
than which kind of men there is nothing so simple, so 
sincere, and none better.*' 

But the miseries of Grob-street are no longer known: 
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wefl-ftd authors may be daily encountered in ** the Row," 
and no writer of any repute perambulates the town, at 
least within a rood of Bond-street, in a thread-bare coat 
In short, there is a general opinion that literature has of 
late become a hicratiye employment; that God has molli- 
fied the hearts of booksellers— ** hearts," which in by- 
gone tunes had ** become like that of Leviathan, firm as 
a stone, yea hard as a piece of nether mill-stone." 

It is commonly imagined, that because it has become 
the fashion for people of rank to write books, there are 
no poor authors, no ** patient merit" unrewarded in the 
metropo lis n o unfortunate men of genius condemned to 
bear ** the whips and scorns of the time," to hawk about 
their intellectual wares from publisher to publisher, till 
they are tempted, like poor Collins, to consign them to 
the flames; to dance attendance on sopne bashaw of ** the 
trade," who rubs his soft hands, while he is sibling, not 
the merit of the perfi>rmanoe, but the politics and con- 
aeetionsof the author; and when he has duly ascertained 
that he is dealing with a man of the principles which 
every author who is a gentleman is supposed to profess, 
he then may be open to an offer for the work, and per- 
haps in as many weeks as days have been promised,— - 
(and if the author is a very poor and modest man,) in as 
many months— the manuscript may be eimmined, and in 
all probability very civilly declined by one whose pro- 
mises may have proved the bitter bread of disappoint- 
ment, and who never may have known what it is to feel 
that sickness of the heart which arises firom hope de- 
ferred. Or perhaps the poor author may try his fate else- 
where, and his heart may die away within him, while he 
is kept waiting in an ante-room for the customary period 
of solilary confinement, that is sojQIcieiit to subdue the 
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ardent expectations of an author, before he is admitted to 
the presence of ^* the great invisible.** But when at leng^tb 
Ins form is revealed to the author's eye, emerging from 
a pile of fashi<»iable publications, to be frozen to death by 
inches by the cold civility of his smile, to be asked in 
** bated breath and bondsman key," for the nature of the 
influence that is to push the book, and in de&ult of an 
aristocratic name, and a fashionable acquaintance, to be 
bowed lik« a mandarin to the outer door, is what he has 
to expect, and to be assured ail the time that the work is 
a very good work in its way, but that authors who would 
be read, must have tiUes as well as their books, and that 
nothing short of a baronetcy will go down in a titie-page. 
If it be imagined there are no authors now-a-days, 
pining as in former times, in want and wretdiedness, be- 
cause their destitution is not so much obtruded on the 
public as it formerly ,was wont to be, little is the condi- 
tion of a vast portion of the literary men of London 
known. Because shame may not allow them to parade 
their poverty before the eyes of their fellbw-men in Re- 
gent street or Hyde Park, because their seedy garments 
and attenuated forms are not to be seen in public places, 
forsooth they exist not! — alas! they are to be found else- 
where, and their ^miliar companions are still but too 
frequentiy 

Pallentes morbi, luctus, curieqne laborque 

£t metus, et malesuada fiunes, et turpis egestas 

Terribiles visu forme. 

« But it would be absurd, as weU as unjust, to attribute 
the misfortunes of literary men to the conduct of 
those whose business it is to cater for the literary taste 
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of the public. If authors have to complain, it is of the 
system on which the book trade is carried on, and not 
of the individuals who are employed in it : generally 
speaking, it must be acknowledged, men more liberal 
and more honourable are not to be met with. 

It cannot be denied that literary men are too often de- 
sirous to cover their own imprudence by taxing the world 
with neglecting merit, by railing at fortune for the blind 
distribution of her gifts. *^ Many of the English poets,'* 
says Groethe, **idter spending their early years in folly 
and licentiousness, have afterwards thought themselves 
entitled to deplore the vanities of human life. It is un- 
reasonable of those whp havo wholly devoted themselves 
to the acquisition of fame, and not of fortune, to expect 
the advantages that are solely in the latter's gift Per- 
son, in his embarrassment, thought it a hard case, that 
with all his Ghreek^ he could not command a hundred 
pounds; and Bums, in his letters, whines about his po- 
verty, as if he had expected, by the cultivation of poetry, 
to have amassed a fortune. 

The most sensible observations we have ever seen on 
this subject are those of a lady, whose reputation de- 
servedly ranks high in the literary world, and such is 
their merit, that we may be permitted to end this subject 
with their insertion. 

"• The poet complains of his poverty when he sees a 
rich booby wallowing in wealth, forgetting such wealth 
is acquired or retained by such paltry arts as he disdains 
to practise ; if he refuse to pay the price, why expect the 
purchase ? We should consider this world as a great 
mart of commerce, where wealth, ease, fame, and know- 
ledge, are exposed to our view. Our industry and labour 
are so much ready money, which we are to lay out to the 
8 
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best HdvantagOi Examine, choose, or reject the wares, 
but stand to your own jud^ent, and do not like chiUU 
ren, when you have purchased one thing, repine that you 
do not possess another, which you did not purchase.. If 
you would be rich, you must put your heart against the 
Muses, and be content to feed your understanding with 
plain and household truths. Yon must keep on in one 
beaten track, without turning to the righ^ hand or the 
left *But I cannot submit to drudgery like this — I feel 
a spirit above it' Tis well to be above it then, only do 
not repine that you are not rich. 

** Is knowledge the pearl of price ? you see that too 
may be purchased by steady application, and long solitary 
hours of study, and reflecti<Hi. * Bat,' says the man of 
letters, ' is it not a hardship that many an illiterate fellow, 
who cannot construe the motto oa his coach, shall raise 
a fortune, and make a figure, while I have little more 
than the common necessaries of life ?' 

** Was it in order to raise a fortune you consumed the 
sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement ? Was 
it to be rich that you ^ew pale over the midnight lamp? 
You have then mistaken your path, and ill employed your 
industry. * What reward have I then for all my labours?* 
What reward ! — ^A large compreliensive soul, well purged 
fVom vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices, able 
to interpret the works of man and God. A rich, flourish- 
ing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores 
of entertainment and reflection. A perpetual spring of 
fresh ideas, and the conscious dignity of superior intelli- 
gence. Good heavens ! and what reward can you ask 
beside? 

** If a mean dirty fellow i^KHild have amassed wealth 
enough to buy half a nation, is it a reproach upon the eco- 
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nomy ofProvidence ? Not in the least He made himself a 
mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, his liberty for it, and will you envy 
him his bargain ? Will you hang your head and blush 
in his presence, . because he outshines you. in show and 
equipage T Lift y43ur head with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself, * I have not these things, it is true ; but 
it is because I have not sought them ; it is because I pos- 
sess something better. I have chosen my lot ; I am oon* 
tent and satisfied.* " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

APPUCATION OF THE PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS. 

The history of men of genius affords abundant proof 
that the habits of literary men are unfavourable to health, 
and that constant application to those studies, whose ac- 
knowledged tendency is to exalt the intellect, and to en- 
large the faculties of the mind, are nevertheless produc- 
tive of consequences similar to those which arise from 
physical infirmities. '* The conversation of a poet," says 
Goldsmith, ** is that of a man of sense, while his actions 
are those of a fooL" 

There is no reason why folly should emanate from 
poetry ; but we have reason enough to kno^v that many 
mental infirmities arise fi*om sedentary habits and their 
accompanying evils ; yet in the fiice of modem biogra- 
phy, it requires a little courage to assert that bodily 
disease has an influence over the feelings, temper, or 
sensibility of studious m6n, and thai it gives a colour to 
character, which it is oflen impossible to discriminate by 
any other light than that of medical philosophy. In the 
following pages we purpose to illustrate this opinion, by 
referring to the lives of a few of those individuals, the 
splendour of whose career has brought, not only their 
frailties, but their peculiarities into public notice, and by 
pointing out, in each instance, those deviations from 
health which deserve to be taken into account In fairly 
considering the literary character. 

The most firequent disorders of literary men are dys- 
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pepsia and hypochondria, and in extreme eases, the ter- 
mination of these maladies is in some cerebral disorder, 
either mania, epilepsy, or para^sis, and these we intend 
to notice in the order of their succession in the following 
brief sketches of the physical infirmities of Pope, John- 
son, Burns, Cowper, Byron, and, lastly, Scott, in whose 
case the absence of the ordinary errors of genius, may be 
ascribed in a great measure to weli-regulated habits, 
which certainly were not those of the others above men- 
tioned. 



POPE. 

For about three cpiarters of a century the public la- 
boured under the delusion that Pope was a poet, and 
moreover a man of toleraUe morals, till an amiable cler- 
gyman, instigated no doubt by the most laudable mo- 
tives, took upon himself to disabuse the world of its 
error, and to pull down the reputation of Homer's trans- 
lator from the eminence it had undeservedly attained. 
It was an 'adventurous task, and one which required a 
mind fraught with all the fervour, of literary controversy, 
and actuated solely by an honest detestation of false pre- 
tensions and flagrant imposition^ He had to invalidate 
the title of an impostor to literary immort^ity ; he had 
to impugn the character of a man who is supposed to 
have had some virtues, and whose ^ings had unfbrtu- 
nately been almost forgotten ; and verily, the task was 
performed with signal intrepidity, though not perhaps 
with complete success. A troublesome opponent took 
the field in defence of a brother bard's disparaged fame, 
and he laid about him like one who was accustomed to 
8* 
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spare no critic in his rage, and no reviewer in his anger. 
The distinction of being attacked by such an adversary 
was the only advantage to be gained by the contest ; but 
this advantage was purchased at the expense of consider- 
able punishment The controversy was a hot one, and 
the fame of the individual who was the subject of the 
quarrel had to pass through an ordeal of fire ; but phoe- 
niz-like, the character of the poet rose triumphant firom 
the flames, albeit the conduct of the man came forthtnot 
altogether unscathed by the conflagration. Not even By- 
ron*s genius coilld rescue the memory of Pope from the 
obloquy of the long forgotten errors that had been raked 
up by the indefatigable industry of his opponent ; for in 
attempting to palliate those errors, the bodily infirmities 
of the victim of the controversy were overlooked, and no 
satisfactory explanation was given of tibat peevishness of 
temper, and waywardness of humour, which unquestion- 
ably tarnished the character of this favourite— we had 
almost said, this spoiled child of genius. 

The following references to his habits and tempera- 
ment may probably throw some little light on the nature 
of his failings, and tend even to remove the impression 
which the animadversions of Mr. Bowles may have pro- 
duced. ** By natural deformity, or accidental distoi^ion,'* 
we are told by Johnson, " the vital functions of Pope were 
so much disordered, that liis life was a long disease.*' 
The deformity alluded to arose from an aflection of the 
spine, contracted in in^cy, and to which the extreme 
delicacy of his constitution is to be attributed. 

When it is recollected that the nerves which supply 
the abdominal viscera with the energy that is essentijal 
to their functions, are derived from the spinal column, the 
cause of the disorder of his diges^tive powers during the 
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whole of his life is easily conceived. As he advanced in 
life the original complaint ceased to make any farther 
progress, and its effects on his constitution might have 
been removed by dae attention to regimen and exercise ; 
but instead of these, active medicines and stimulating 
diet were the means he constantly employed of tempora- 
rily palliating the exhaustion, and obviating the excite- 
ment consequent on excessive mental application. None 
of his biographers, indeed, allude to his having suffered 
from indigestion ; and it is even possible that he might 
not have been himself aware of the nature of those ano- 
malous symptoms of dyspepsia, which inimic the form of 
' every other malady ; those symptoms of giddiness, lan- 
guor, dejection, palpitation of the heart, constant head- 
ache, dimness of sight, occasional failure of the mental 
powers, exhaustion of nervous energy, depriving the body 
of vital heat, and the diminution of muscular strength, 
without a corresponding loss of flesh, he frequently com- 
plains of; and every medical man is aware, that they 
are the characteristic symptoms of dyspepsia. 

One patient calls his disorder spleen, another nervous* 
ness, another melancholy, another irritability : the medi- 
cal nomenclature is no less prolific, but all their titles are 
for a single malady, and ^ not one of them," says Dr. 
James Johnson, in his admirable treatise on the ^ Mor- 
bid Sensibility of the Stomach," ^* expresses the real na- 
ture of the malady, but only someof itsmulti£)rm symp- 
toms. Of all these designations, indigestion has been 
the most hacknied title, and it is, in my opinion, the most 
erroneous. The very worst forms of the disease — forms 
in which the body is tortured for years, and the mind ul- 
timately wrecked, often exhibit no sign or proof of indi- 
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^stioD, in the ordinary sense of the word, the appetite 
being good, the digestion apparently complete.*' 

The fact is, that where pain is not the character of the 
disease, the attention of the patient is carried to the 
symptoms in organs, perhaps the remotest from the cause; 
and in this particular disorder the patient is sdidom or 
ever sensible of pain in the actual seat of it 

We are told by Pope's biographer, ^ that the indulgence 
and accommodation that his sickness required, had taught 
him all the unpleasing and unsocial qualities of a valetu- 
dinarian man.'* And in yarious other passages we are 
informed that he was irascible, capricious, peevish, and 
resentfol ; often wanton in his attacks, and unjust in his 
censures ; that he delighted in artifice in his intercourse 
with mankind, so that he could hardly drink tea without 
a stratagem ; that his cunning sometimes descended to 
such petty parsimony as writing his composition on the 
backs of letters, by which perhaps he might have saved 
five shillings in five years, (a crime against stationary, 
by the way, which he shared in common with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott,) that although he occasionally gave a splendid 
dinner, and was enabled to do so on an income of about 
eight hundred a year, his entertainment was often scanty 
to his fiiends, and he was capable of setting a single pint 
upon the table, and saying to his guests when he retired, 
** Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine." We are told, 
moreover, that his satire had often in it more of petu- 
lance, personality, and malignity, than of moral design, 
or a desire to refine the public taste. 

These are serious charges against the justice and 
amiability of his character ; and probably there is a great 
deal of truth in them, but they only apply to his charac- 
ter, not to his dlBpoflition. 
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There is a paradox in the cobdact of literary men, 
"which makes it necessary to draw a distinction between 
their actions, and their sentiments, between the author 
with a pen in his hand, and the man without it ; between 
the character that is formed by the world, and the dispo- 
sition which is only known by private friends. 

Johnson has pictured Pope as he really appeared to 
the world ; but BoUngbroke spoke of him when he was 
on his death-bed, not as he appeared to be, but as he 
knew him to have been, when he said to his weeping* at- 
tendants, — ^** I have known him these thirty years ; he 
was the kindest hearted man in the world." Who knows 
under what paroxysm of mental irritation of that disease 
which, more than any other, doDuneers over^the feelings 
of the sufferer, he might have written those bitter sar- 
casms which he levelled against his literary opponents ? 
Who knows in what moment of bodily pain his irasci- 
bility might have taken the form of .unjustifiable satire, 
or his morbid sensibility assumed the sickly shape of pe- 
tulance and peevishness ? Who knows how the strength 
of the strong mind might have been cast down by his 
sufferings, when ** he descended to the artifice" of im- 
posing on a bookseller, and of ** writing those letters for 
effect which he published by subterfuge ?" Who, that 
has observed how the vacillating conduct of the dyspep- 
tic invalid imitates the vagaries of this proteiform ma- 
lady, can wonder at his capriciousness, or be surprised 
at the anomaly of bitterness on the tongue, and benevo- 
lence in tlie heart, of the same individual? 

But Pope's biting sarcasm was only aimed at his ene- 
mies. Byron litde cared whether friend or foe was the 
victim of his spleen ; those he best loved in the world 
were those who suffered most from the bitterness of hia 
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distempered feelings. To read those injurious lines on 
"• Rogers," that have lately appeared, and which never 
ought to have been dragged into public notice, is to &ncy 
the malignity of Byron greater even than Milton's, 
which (we i^re ^ely told) was sufficient to make hell 
grow darker at its scowl. 

But whose, in this instance, was the greater malignity of 
the two — Ihe writer of productionsi penned, in all proba- 
bility, under the excitement of mental irritability and 
bodily infirmity, without a moments forethought, or an 
«im, or an <^ject, beyond the miserable gratification of 
seeing on paper the severest thing he could s&y of his 
best firiend } an exwcise of melancholy, to try how far 
poetic ingenuity could exaggerate thefinbles of those he 
knew to be exempt from grave defects— ^written without 
premeditation, and never intended for publicity s — or the 
deep deliberate malignity of the library jackal, that 
panders ta the rage of the noble-hearted lion, and then 
prowls about his lair, and steals away ,> when the creature 
* sleeps, the provender of the mangled disjecta memhri 
kumanUatis, for ihe **omnt vortnUia et homidda gtUa*' 6f 
the saVBge community of his own species ? 

Who might not wish that "a whip were placed in every 
honest hand," to punish the offender, who, reckle8sx>f the 
feelings of the living, and regardless of the fiune and 
h<Miour of the dead, dragged those effusions into light 
which were bom in the obscurity of the study, and never 
meant to be sent beyond its prednts ? No malignity is 
comparable to his, for whom there is no sanctity in the 
grave, in firiendship no respect, and no restraint on the pen 
that perpetuates « slander that had otherwise been for. 
gotten. 
Bat what have the failings of Lord Byron, or the 
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perfidy of his friends, to do with our subject ?— fittki 
more, indeed, than to break up the monotony of the task 
of recording the infirmities of his brother bard. Hiat 
these had their origin in his dyspeptic malady, we have 
Uttle doubt ' 

**From numerous facts,** says Dr. James Johnson, 
which have come within my own obseryatbn, I am con- 
▼inced that many strange antipathies, disgusts, caprices 
of temper, and eccentricities, which are considered solely 
as obliquities of the intellect, have their source in corpo- 
real disorder. 

** The great majority of those complaints which are 
considered as purely mental, sucli as irascibility^ melan- 
choly, timidity, and irresolution, might be greatly reme- 
died, if not entirely removed by a proper system of tem- 
perance, and With very little medicine. There is no 
accounting for the magiclike spell, which annihilates 
for a time the whole energy of the mind, and renders the 
victim of dyspepsia afraid of his own shadow, or of things, 
if possible more unsubstantial than shadows. 

** It is not likely that the great men of the earth should 
be exempt from these vimtatione any more than the Uttle: 
and if so, we may reasonably conclude that there are 
other things besides * conscience* which * make cowards 
of us all;? and that by a temporary gastric irritation many 
an * enterprise of vast {Mth and moment* has had * its cur- 
rent turned awry,* and * lost the name of action.* 

** The philosopher and the metaphyi^ician, who knew 
bat little of these reciprocities of mind and matter, have 
drawn many a false conclusion from, and erected many a 
baseless hypothesis on, the actions of men. Many a 
happy thought has sprung from an empty stomadi ; many 
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a terrible and merciless edict has gone forth in conse- 
quence of an irritated ^stric nerve. 

**Thi^ health," continues the author we have just 
quoted, ^ m|iy make the same man a hero in the field, 
whom dyspepsia may render imbecile in the cabineL** 

It was under the influence of this malady that Pope's 
better judgment was occasionally warped, and that his 
feelings, for the time, swayed to and fro with bis infirmi- 
ties. On no other supposition can the. anomalies in his 
character be reconciled. Both of his early biographers 
admit that his writings, especially his letters, were at 
variance with his conduct; they exhibit, we are told by 
Johnson, a distaste of life, a contempt of death, a perpe- 
tual and unclouded effulgence of general benevolence and 
particular affection ; ^ but it is easy," he adds, " to despise 
death, when there is no danger, and to glow with bene- 
volence when there is nothing to be given." 

But surely it is not so very heinous .an offence against 
the epistolary statute of sincerity, to ^ assume a virtue," 
even ^* when we have it not ;^ and Johnson, himself, even 
questioned the truth of the. common opinion, that ^'he 
who writes to his firiend, lays his bosom open before 
him. Very few," he says, ** can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves ; jwd, certainly, what 
we hide firom ourselves we do not show to our friends. 
In the eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the 
mind often burst out before they are considered, but a 
firiendly letter is a calm, deliberate performance, in the 
cool of leisure, in the stillness 6f solitude ; and surely no 
man sits down to depreciate, by design, his own charac- 
ter. By whom can a man wish to be thought so much 
better than he is, than by him whose kindness he desires 
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to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world there if 
less restraint'* 

But though his letters are filled with those ordinary 
tq>ic8 of literary correspondence, a sense of the worth- 
lessness of his own productions, a spirit of inirulnerabili- 
ty against the shafts of censure, nevertheless though cen- 
sure is the tax, according to Swift, which a man pays to 
the public for being eminent, no one paid that tax with 
a worse grace than Pope. ,** There are but three ways,'* 
(he remarks elsewhere,) ^ for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world; to despise it, to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it The first 
of these is usually pretended, the last is almost impossible 
•—the universal practice is for the second." Pope, for- 
sooth, did practise the second with a vengeance, but to 
use the expression Johnson applied to another of the 
genua irritabile, he still was ** a sapling on the summit 
of Parnassus, blown about by every wind of criticism." 

How severely he suffered firom his malady may be in- 
ferred firom the account Johnson has given of his habits 
and condition about the middle of his life.' **His con- 
stitution," he says, ** which was originally feeble, became 
now so debilitated that he stood in perpetual need of 
female attendance ; and so great was his sensibility of 
cold, that he wore a kind of fur doublet under a shirt of 
very coarse warm linen. When he rose he was invested 
in a bodice made of stiff canvass, being scarcely able to 
hold himself erect till it was laced, and he then put on a 
flannel waistcoat His legs were so slender, that he en- 
larged their bulk with three pairs of stockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not able 
to dress or undress himself^ and he neither went to bed 
nor rose without help." This extraordinary necessity 
9 
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Ibr wtifioial warmHi was an evident indication of the 
deficiency of nervous energy ; and what could be expect* 
dd ftoih the prostration of mental and bodily power, the 
inevitable consequence of such a miserable condition of 
the system, but irritability of temper, peevishness, and 
petulance ? ** It is sud,'* says Dr. James Johnson, ** and 
I believe with justice, that an in&nt never cries without 
fteMng some pain. 

*^ The same observation might be extended to maturer 
years, and it mij^ht be safely assorted that the temper is 
never unusually irritable without some moral or physical 
eaU86^-and much more frequently a physical cause than 
is suspected. A man*s -temper may undoubtedly be sour- 
ed by a train of moral circumstances, but I believe that 
it is much more frequently rendered irritable by the ef- 
Ibcts orthose moral causes on his corporeal organs and 
functions. The moral caiise makes its first impression 
on the brain, the organ of the mind. The organs of di- 
gestion arc those disturbed sympathetically and re-act 
on the brain : and thus the reciprocal action and re^ustion 
of the two systems of organs on each other produce a 
host of effects, moral as well as physical, by which the 
temper is broken, and the health impaired." 

Head-ache was the urgent symptom which Pope con- 
stantly complained of, and this he was in the habit of re- 
fieving by inhaling the steam of coffee. It is difficult to 
conceive on what principle this remedy could alleviate 
his sufferings ; but from the manner in which he aggra- 
vated them by improper diet, it is very probable that his 
remedy was no better than his regimen. It appears that, 
like all dyspeptic men, he was fond of every thing that 
was not fit for him. ** He was too indulgent to his appe- 
tite,** says his biographer ; ** he loved meat highly sea- 
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Bcmed, and if ke sat davm to a variety of duhei) he woiiM 
oppress his stomach by repletion ; and though he teemed 
to be angry when a dram was offered him, he did not 
forbear to drink it : his friends, who knew the avenoes to 
his heart, pampered him with presents of laxnry which 
he did not suffer to stand neglected. We are told by Dr. 
King, his contemporary and friend, that his frame of 
body promised any thing but long health, bat that he oer- 
tainly hastened his death by feeding moch on high eea^ 
8<xied dishes, and drinking spirits.** 

From the Tar ions acoonnts given of his mode of living, 
and of the sufferings it entailed on him, it vraa evident 
that his appetite was d^Mraved by mdigestion; and it is 
no less obvioos, that constitutional debility indnoed by 
that deformity, either natural or ao^ental, nader which 
he laboured from his cradle, had given the predisposition 
to this disorder. Hi« frequent head-aches, and tiie sensa- 
tion of oonfrision alic^giddlness ailer application to study, 
or excess in diet, thoe^ premonitory symptoms of dys- 
pepsia, he appears to have looked upon as his original 
disease, whereas the stomach was the seat of his disorder, 
and the affection of the head only sympathetic with it. 
Yet it must be admitted, that when literary men are the 
flubjects of this disorder, that it is very often exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether the head or the stomach is 
primarily afibcted; but in whidiever of them is its origin, 
so immediate is the influence of the one on the other, that 
the treatment is not materially embarrassed by our nn- 
certainty of tbe primary seat of the disease. It is the 
nature of parts sympathetically affected to become disor. 
dered in their functions, rather than organically diseased : 
at least it is a considerable period before any alteration 
of structure in a symptomatic disorder takes place. The 
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interval between the two results is occupied hy a long 
train of anomalous ills, which are generally denominated 
nervous. The term is vague and unmeaning enough for 
all the purposes of nosology. It implies a host of suffer- 
ings which sap the strength and sink the spirits of the 
invalid, and tlis hydra^headed malady may continue for 
years an incubus on his happiness, which utterly destroys 
not health, but renders valetudinarianism a sort of middle 
state of existence between indisposition and disease. The 
symptomatic affection of the head only becomes an or- 
ganic disease, when the long-.cdntinued cause has given 
it such power that the effect acquires the force of a first 
cause in its influenee on an organ previously weakened 
or predisposed to disease. It is then easily conceived 
how the simple head-ache, in the case of Pope, continued 
for years symptomatic of a disorder of the stomach, ag- 
gravated by mental excitement and improper diet; till the 
disturbance of the functions of the brain ultimately de» 
bilitated that organ, and left it no longer able to resist the 
effects of the constant exercise of the mental faculties. 
The result of such long-'Continued disturbance of the 
cerebral ftmctions, there is generally great reason to ap- 
prehend, will be either alteration in the struoturCi soft- 
ening of its substance, or effusion serous or sanguineous. 
There is great reason to believe that one of these ter- 
minations took place in the case of Pope several years 
before his death, as it was found to have done in the 
case of Swift, and more recently in that of Scott Even 
when Pope was apparently in the enjoyment of tolerable 
health, he had evident symptoms of pressure on the 
brain, or at least of an unequal and imperfect distribu- 
tion of the blood in that organ. Those symptoms are 
only noticed by his contemporaries as curious phenomena 
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connected with his habita of life. Spence says he frei> 
qaently complained of seeing every thing in the room b» 
tbrongh a curtain, and on another occasion of seeing 
false colours on certain objects. At another time, on a 
sick bed, he asked Dodsley what arm it was that had the 
appearance of coming out from the wall ; and at another 
period he told Spence, if he had any vanity, he had 
enough to mortify it a few days before, for he had lost 
his mind for a whole day. Well might Bolingbroke 
say, ** the greatest hero is nothing under a certain state 
of the nerves ; his mind becomes like a fine ring of bells, 
jangled and out of tune !" 

The debility of his constitution in his latter years 
rendered his existence burthensome to himself and 
others; his irritability increased with his infirmities, 
and the peevishness of disease was aggravated by the 
unkindness and un&eling conduct of the woman who 
hdd been his companion and attendant for many years. 
The frequent expression of his weariness of life hardly 
deserves the suspicion of affectation which Johnson enter- 
tained of its sincerity. Surely there must have been no 
little inherent melancholy in the temperament of a man 
who, in Johnson^s own words, ** by no merriment either 
of others or his own, was ever seen excited to laughter.** 

For five years previous to his decease he had been a^ 
flicted with asthma; his constitution was completely 
shattered, and at length dropsy, the common attendant 
on long sufferings and extreme debility^ made its ap- 
pearance. He was for some time delirious, but a day 
or two befi>re his death he became collected. He was 
asked whether a Catholic priest should not be called to 
him ; he replied, ** I do not think it is essential, but it 
will be very right, and I thank you for putting me in 
9* 
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mind of it** The calm self-possession, the dignity, and 
the decorum of his reply, well became the last moments 
of a Christian philosopher ; the forms of his religion had 
no hold of his affections, but that was no reason why its 
duties should be neglected, or why the feelings of those 
who believed in the efficacy of its finrms should be out- 
raged. Death at length happily terminated the suffer- 
ings of a life which was a long disease, for such was the 
career of Pope, from his cradle to the tomb, in which he 
was deposited in his fifly-sixth year* 

Whatever were his infirmities, however great their in- 
fluence on his temper or his conduct, it appears that 
neither his irascibility, nor his capriciousness, had ever 
estranged a real friend. His biographer, who has spared 
none of his failings, has admitted this fact The cause 
of his defects was too obvious to those who were familiar 
with him, to be overlooked ; they knew that ill-health 
had an unfavourable influence on his character, and that 
knowledge was sufficient to shield his errors from in* 
considerate censure, and uncharitable severity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOHNSON. 

** There are many invisible cireumslanoefl,'* nys the 
author of the Rambler, " which, whether we read as en. 
quirers after natural or moral knowledg^e, whether we in. 
tend to enlarge our science, or increase our yirtue, are 
more important than public occurrences. All the plans 
and enterprises of De Witt are now of less importance 
to the world, than that part of his personal character 
which represents him as careful of his health, and negli. 
gent of his life.** 

There are three peculiarities in^ Johnson's character 
which every one is aware o^ his irascibility, his super, 
stition, and his fbar of death ; but there are very many 
acquainted with these singular inconsistencies of so great 
a mind, who are ignorant, or at least unobservant, of 
that malady under which he laboured, from manhood to 
the dose of life, the symptoms of which disease are in- 
variably those very moral infirmities of temper and jndg. 
ment, which were his well known defects. Few, indeed, 
are ignorant that he was subject to great depression of 
spirits, amounting almost to despair, but generally speak, 
ing, the precise nature of his disorder, and the extent of 
its influence over the mental faculties, are very little 
considered. 

There are a train of symptoms belonging to a particu. 
lar disease described by Cullen, and amongst them it is 
worth while to consider whether the anomalies that have 
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been alluded to in the character of Johnson are to be 
discoTered. The following are Cullen*s terms ? 

'* A disposition to seriousness, sadness, and timidity as 
to all future events, an apprehension of the worst and 
most unhappy state of them, and, therefore, often on 
slight grounds, an apprehension of great eviL Such 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their 
own health, to every the smallest change of feeling in 
their bodies ; and from any unusual sensation, perhaps 
of the slightest kind, they apprehend great danger and 
even death itself. In respect to these feelings and fears, 
there is commonly the most obstinate belief and persua- 
sion.** It is needless to say, the disease that is spoken of 
is hypochondria. Whether Johnson was its victim, or 
whether the defects in his character were original im- 
perfections and infirmities, natural to his disposition, re- 
mains to be shown in the following pages. 

We have a few words to say of the nature of hypo^ 
chondria, which need not alarm the generlil reader ; so 
little is known of any thing relative to it besides its 
symptoms, that very little can be said upon the subject. 
In the first place it may be as well to acknowledge that 
the seat of the disorder is unknown. Secondly, be the 
seat where it may, the nature of the morbid action that 
is going on, we likewise know not : and, thirdly, that 
it is a disorder little under the influence of medicine, al- 
most all medical authors do admit. These admissions, we 
apprehend, bring the question to very narrow iimits ; to 
limits which trench on the boundaries of every literary 
man*s estate : for, indeed, the most important points left 
for consideration are whether men of studious habits are 
more subject than other men to this disorder; and if 
more so, whether the moral infirmities of the hypochon- 
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driac are entitled to more indul^nce than those of an 
individiud who labours under no such depressing ailment. 

In proof of the first assertion, we have only to say, 
that Hippocrates places the seat of the disorder in the 
liver ; Boerhaave in the spleen : Hoffman in the stomach ; 
Sydenham in the animal spirits ; Broussais in the intes- 
tines ; and Willis in the brain. In corroboration of the 
second, we have but to adduce Sydenham, describing it 
as a disease of debility ; Dr. Wilson Phillip, as one of 
chronic inflammation; and Dr. James Johnson, (and, 
perhaps, with the most reason,) as one of morbid sensi- 
biiity : but, like taste, there is no accounting for theories. 

For the truth of our last proposition we appeal to 
genera] experience, for the confirmation of the opinion, 
that time and temperance are the two grand remedies of 
morbid melancholy. The symptoms of hypoehcmdria are 
generally preceded by those of indigestion, though not 
in very many cases accompanied by them, and not un- 
frequently do those of hypochondria degenerate into one 
form or other of partial insanity ; in short, hypochon- 
dria is the middle state between the vapours of dys- 
pepsia and the delusions of monomania. One of the 
greatest evils of this disorder is the injustice that the in- 
valid is exposed to fi'om the common opinion that it is 
the weakness of the sufferer, and not the power of the 
disease, which makes his melancholy ** a thing of life 
apart ;** and the neglect of exerting his volition, which 
enables it to take possession of his spirits, and even of 
his senses. His well meaning fi-iends see no reason why 
he should deem himsdf either sick or sorrowful, when 
his physician can put his finger on no one part of his 
frame, and say, ' Here is a disease ;* or when the patient 
himself can point out no real evil in his prospect, and 
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My, ' Here is the cause of my dejection/ It is vain to 
tell him his sufferings are imaginary, and must be con- 
, quered by his reason, and that the shapes of horror, and 
the sounds of terror, which haimt and harass him by 
day and night, are engendered in his brain, and are the 
efiects of a culpable indulgence in gloomy reveries. In 
his better moments he himself knows that it is so, but 
in spite of every exertion those reveries do come upon 
him ; and instead of receding fix>m the gulf they open 
beneath his feet, he feels like a timid person standing on 
the verge of a precipice, irresistiUy impelled to fling 
himself from the brink on which he totters. It is worse 
than useless to reason withi him about the absurdity of 
his conduct-^his temper is only irritated : it is cruel to 
laugh at his delusions, or to try to laugh him out of 
them — ^his misery is only increased by ridicule. 

It may be very true, that he exaggerates every feeling; 
but, as Dr. James Johnson has justly observed, ^ all his 
sensations are exaggerated, not by his voluntary act, but 
by the morbid sensibility of his nerves, which he camot 
by any exertion of his mind prevent'* Raillery, remcniF 
Btrance, the best of homilies, the gravest of lectures, do 
not answer here ; the argument must be addressed to the 
disordered mind, through the medium of the stomach. 
A well regulated regimen, and an aromatic aperient, may 
do more to remove the delunon of the hypochondriac, 
than any thing that can be said, preached, or prescribed 
to him. 

Indigestion is often one of the accompanying symp- 
toms of hypochondria; hut, as we have before remarked, 
it may be often wanting in the severest forms of the dis- 
order, yet there is great reason to regard hypochondria 
in no other light than that of an aggravated form of dya- 
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pepsia. At all events there is no shape of this disease, 
as Dr. J. Johnson has obseryed, which is not aggrravated 
by intemperance in diet, and not mitig^ated by an abste- 
mioQs regimen. Burton's account of the horrors of 
hypochondria, is one of the most graphic of all the de- 
scriptions of its sufferings. ** As the rain," saith Austin, 
** penetrates the stone, so does this passion of melancholy 
penetrate the mind. It commonly accompanies men to 
their graves ; physicians may ease, but they cannot cure 
it; it may lie hid for a time, but it will return again, as 
violently as ever, on slight occasions as well as on casual 
excesses. Its humour is like Mercury's weather-beaten 
stature, which had once been gilt; the surface vnis 
clean and uniform, but in the chinks there was still a 
remnant of gold : and in the purest bodies, if once taint- 
ed by hypochondria, there will be some relics of melan- 
choly still left, not so easily to be rooted out. Seldom 
does this disease procure death, except (which is the 
most grievous calamity of all) when the patients make 
away with themselves — a thing familiar enough amongst 
them when they are driven to do violence to themselves 
to escape from present insufferable pain. They can take 
no rest in the night, or if they slumber, fearful dreams 
astonish them, their soul abhorreth all meat, and they 
are brought to death's door, being bound in misery and 
in iron. Like Job, they curse their stars, for Job was 
melancholy to despair, and almost to madness. They 
are weary of the sun and yet afraid to die, vivere nolunt 
et mori nesciunU And then, like Esop's fishes, they leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire, when they hope to be 
eased by means of physic ; — a miserable end to the dis- 
ease when ultimately left to their fiite by a jury of phy- 
sicians fiiriously disposed ; and there remains no more 
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to SQch persons, if that heavenly physician, by his grace 
and mercy, (whose aid alone avails,) do not heal and 
help them. One day of such grief as theirs, is as an 
hundred years : it is a plague of the sense, a convulsion 
of the soul, an epitome of hell; and if there be a hell 
upon earth it is to be found in a melancholy man*s heart ! 
No bodily torture is like unto it, all other griefs are swal- 
lowed up in this great Euripos. I say of the melancholy 
man, he is the cream and quintessence of human adver- 
sity. All other diseases are trifles to hypochondria ; it 
is the pith and marrow of them all ! A melancholy 
man is the true Prometheus, bound to Caucasus ; the 
true Tityus, whose bowels are still devoured by a 
vulture," 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



JOHNSON ooMtunnco. 



dor attention was some time ago oaOed to the pectili- 
ttiiti^tf of Johnson's malady, hy an attack which w<i 
healed made on his feelings and infirmities by one of the 
greatest of our living poets : and one of those liter&ry 
ephemdftB who flutter round the light of learning. 

We heafd it asserted that Johnson *< was fkr behhid 
the intelllgenee of his age ; that his mind was so hnhoed 
With the legends of the nursery, and the fables of super- 
stition, that his belief extended to the ▼isi<mary phantoms 
of both^** In short, that he had neither the heiiYCrnly 
armour ef rdigibn, which is hope and confidence in the 
gqpdness 6f the Deity — n6r the earthly shield of lionour, 
which is freedom of spirit and fearlessness of death. 

The minor critic, with supercilious air, spoke of ihtf 
ftifooioutf poW(M of the great bear of learnings th^ uii. 
pveitontabls person of the ** respectable Hottentot,*^ whe^ 
had knocked down his bookseller with one of his b#fl 
fehoi. Ho inreighed against the coai^senesi^ of hiil tn&i- 
El^rs, the tyranny of his convcftotion, and the uncouth- 
nestf of his appearance :• had the present been hi^ day, 
he would hardly bo tolerated in good society. An &ii^ 
tfaor so ignorant of the '* lesser morals'* as to be capable 
of thrusting his &igers into A sugaf-bd^, of jtaUiig 
about hH huge frame iii <$<5mpiiny, to the great i^i^I df 
e^fy thing tfreund hini^ im^ CWQilnt^ fldt ii€ €ti4}Xfo* 
10 
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westward of Temple Bar ; and none but Boswell could 
be mean enough to put up with his vulgar arrogance. 

We listened with patience so long as the bard was dis- 
paraging his brother ; but when the minnow of litera- 
ture had the audacity to assail the Triton of erudition, 
to use an elegant Scotticism — our corruption rose, and 
though the memory of the doctor had been reviled no 
less by the bard than the gentleman just spoken of, we 
could not help expressing an opinion in an audible voice, 
that it was something after all to be torn to pieces by a 
lion, but to be gnawed to death by a rat, was too loath- 
some a fate for the worst malefactor. 

That an author of the doctor's outward man and un- 
compromising manners would cut. a very sorry figure in 
Holland house, is very possible.- If Foscolo got into ir- 
retrievable disgrace for standing on a chair in the library 
to reach a volume, how surely would the doctor, by 
some unhappy exploit, some, sturdy opinion or unfortu- 
nate dispositicm of his members, bring the vengeance of 
offended patronage, and outraged delicacy, on his bead ! 

Nevertheless, Johnson was not behind the intelligence 
of his age, though his manners were uncompromising, 
his energy of character oftentimes offensive, his person 
ungainly, ihougl) his " local habitation" had been even 
eastward of Temple Bar, and though his "• name'* has 
become associated in some minds with the idea of a re- 
condite savage. There is something in the expression 
** uncouth appearance" which implies vulgarity, and 
therefore is it that one like Pope, with & distorted figure, 
or like Byron with a deformed foot, is less subject to 
disagreeable observations, than one so ** unfaahionably 
made up" as the great lexicographer. The oncouthness 
of Johnsoja's i^ppearance, however, was the effect of dis- 
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ease, and arose from no natanJ imperfection :*" His 
ooantenance," Boswell tells us, ** was naturally well form- 
ed, tiU he unfortunately became afflicted with scrofula, 
which disfi^red his features, and so injured his visual 
nerves, that he completely lost the sight of one of his 
eyes.*' Miss Seward says, that ** when at the free school, 
he appeared a huge, over-grown, mis-shapen stripling, 
but still a stupendous stripling, who even at that early 
life maintained his opinions with sturdy and arrogant 
fiercenessi" But the picture is overcharged, and is pro- 
bably painted in the colours of his subsequent character. 
At a very early age he was attacked with a nervous dis- 
order which produced twitchings and convulsive mo- 
tions of the timbs that continued darinjg life, and which 
haTC been noticed and ridiculed as eccentric habits, and 
tricks of gcisture, that he hs.d accustomed himself to. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ** these tricks of Dr. Johnson 
proceeded from a habit which he had indulged hiinself 
in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain untoward 
actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if 
they were meant to reprobate some part of his past con- 
duct" An odd way certainly of reprobating it ; but there 
is no occasion to refer these motions to so mysterious an 
origin: the cause was unquestionably the disorder of 
his nervous system. The violence of his temper, and 
the gloom which overcast his religious feelings through- 
out his life, were no less evidently the effects of that 
morbid irritability which ultimately became a fixed and 
permanent hypochondria. ** This malady,'' says his bi- 
ographer, ** was long lurking in his constitution, and to 
it may be ascribed many of his peculiarities' in after life : 
they gathered such strength in his twentieth year as to 
affliet him dreadfully. Before he quitted Lichfield, he 
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Wfs over-whelmed with his disorder, with perpetual frei- 
fUlness, imd menta) de^wndency, which made existence 
miserable, Froip this maladj he never perfectly re- 
covered." 

So great wf|8 the dejection of his spirits al^ut this 
period, that he described himself at times tL» being unal^l^ 
to distinguish the hour upon the town-clock. As he ad- 
vanced in life this depression increased in intensity, aad 
differed very little from the early symptoms of Cowper'p 
malady : the only difference was in the quality of the 
minds which the disease had to prey upon ; the different 
powers of resistance of a vigorous and a vacillating in- 
tellect. On ope occasion Johnson was found by J)i, 
Adams in a deplorable condition, sighing, groaning, an4 
talking to himself, and restlessly walking from room to 
rpoip ; and when questioned about his state, declaring 
** h? wou^d ooAsent to have a, limb amputi^t^ to }epcoY^ 
his spirit^.** 

The limits which separate ipelancholy from m&dnet^ 
were l)rp^ght to so narrow a compass, that hud his 
malady advance^ another step, it is Umentiible to think 
that its mastery over the powerful mind of the sufferer 
would probably have been permanent and complete. 
The tortured instrument of refison.was wound up to its 
highest pitch, and nothing was wanting to jangle the 
concord of its sweet sound? but another impulse of his 
disorder. His peace was wholly destroyed by doubts 
^d terrors : he spcalui of his past life as a barren waste 
of bis time, with some disorders of body and disturbance 
^f mind very near to m^ness. "• His melancholy,** says 
Murphy, " wa? a constitutional malady, derived, perhaps, 
from his father, who was M times overcast with |i gloom 
that Jl^rdsred cm inpwty.** 'Wheii to this is added, th^l 
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^Johnson about the age of twenty, drew op a description of 
his infirmities for Dr. Swinfen, and received an answer to 
his letter, importing that the symptoms indicated a future 
privation of reason, whacan doubt that an apprehension of 
the worst calamity that can befiill humanity hung over his 
life, like the sword of the tyrant suspended over his head ?*' 
No one, indeed, can wonder that this terrible prognostic 
of insanity should cast its shadows before all his future 
hope» of worldly happiness : the only wonder is, that a 
physician could be fi>nnd so ignorant of the moral duties 
of his calling, or so reckless of the feelings of a melan- 
choly man, as to implant the very notion in his mind 
which it was his business to endeavour to eradicate if 
already fixed there ; namely, that madness was to be the 
termination of his disease. Was this doctor simple enough 
to imagine, that there is any thing in genius which ren- 
ders the intellect better able to support prospective evil, 
or the undisguised prognosis of a fearful malady, than 
the humble faculties of an ordinary mind 7 Simple in- 
deed he would be to think so, and little acquainted with 
human nature. 

But the error, we well know, is daily committed by the 
inexperienced, of supposing that literary men are pos- 
sessed of strength of mind that may liable them to rise 
superior to the fears and apprehensions of the common 
invalid, and, consequently, that all reserve is to be laid 
aside, and the real condition of such patients fireely and 
fearlessly exhibited to their view. This is a great mis- 
take: the most powerful talents are generally united 
with the acutest sensibility, and in dealing with such 
eases the considerate physician has to encourage, and 
not to depress, the invalid : to temper candour with deli- 
cacy ; and firmness above all things, with gentleness of 
10* 
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manner, and even kindness of heart If it be essential 
in one disease more than another for the physician to 
^mmand the confidence of his patient, to engage his re- 
spect, and to convince him of the personal interest that 
is taken in his health and welltheingwrthat disease ia 
morbid meUncholy. 

Johnson was wont to tell his friends, that he inheritecl 
'* fl vi^e melancholy'* from his fftther* which made him 
^ mad all his life— or, at least, not sober.'* Insanity was 
the constant terror of his lii^ ; the opinion of Dr: Swinfen 
haunted him like a spirit of evil wherever he went ; an^ 
i^t the very period, as Boswell observes, when he waa 
giving the world proofs of 90 ordinary vigour of under- 
standing! he ^c^ally fancied himself insane, or in a staft? 
aa nefurly aa possible approaching to it 

Johnmm'a malady and Cowper*s were precisely simi- 
lar in the early period df each, as we have before re- 
marked ; the only difference was in the strength of mind 
offither aufferert Cowper at once surrendered himself 
Up tp the tyranny of his disorder, and took a pleasure in 
parading the chains of his melancholy before the eyea of 
hia eorrefpondenta, even when **immuir^g himself at 
home in the infected atmosphere of hia own enthusiasm »** 
Y^hile Johnson struggled with his disease, sometimes in- 
deed in a spirit of ferooious independence, and very seMoiii 
pompkdned to hi« most intimate firiepds of hia '^ hmnili- 
uting malady,-' Jn no point wm the vigour of his intel- 
lect nkvwn in ao atrong a Ught aa. in thia particnla? ; for 
JB w^ msilady is there so ^^reat a dispositiQu to oomplaiii 
qf ^ fnferioga that are endured, and to over-state thf^r 
inliBiuftty, leat, by any posaibility, they shoold be under- 
rtM tor f UiMt> 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOBMSON CONTINUED. 

JohnBon'i diflorder (if we maj be allpwed the expres- 
sion) had three phases, the character of each of which 
distin^isfaed a particular period of his career, or rather 
predoqunated at a particular period, for it cannot be said 
that the hues ol each were not occasionally blended. At 
twenty, however, his despondency was of a religrious 
kind : about forty-five *^ his roelaneholy was at its me* 
ridian,'' and then had the shape of a fierce irritability, 
venting itself in irascibility of temper, and fits of capri* 
eious arrogance. 

At the ftUl period of ** threfr«oore years and ten," the 
leading symptom of his hypochondria was ^ the appre- 
hension of death^ and every day appeared to aggravate 
his terrors ef the grave." This was ^ the black dog*' 
tiiat worried him to the last moment. Metastasio, we 
are told, never permitted the word death to be pronounc- 
ed in his presence ; and Johnson was so agitated by hav 
ing the subject spoken of in his hearing, that on one oe 
casion he insulted Boswell for introducing the topic , 
and in the words of the ktter, he had put ** his head into 
the lion*8 mouth a great many times with comparative' 
safety, but at hist had it bitten off."* 

^ For many years before his death," says Arthur Mof •> 
phy, ^ so terrible wiui the prospect of death, that when 
he was not disposed te enter into the conversation that 
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was going forward, whoever sat near bis chair might 
hear him repeating those lines of Shakspeare — 

" To die and go we know not where.*' 

He acknowledged to Boswell he never had a moment 
in which death was not terrible to him ; and even at the 
age of sixty-nine he says he had made no approaches to 
a state in which he could look upon death without ter- 
ror. 

At seventy-five, we find him writing to his firiends 
to consult all the eminent physicians of their acquaint- 
ance on his case. To his kind and excellent physician, 
Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, ** I am loth to think that I 
grow worse, but cannot- prove to my own partiality that 
I grow much better. Pray be so kind as to have me in 
your thoughts, and mention my case to others as you 
have opportunity.'* Boswell, at the same time, in Scot- 
land, was employed in consulting the most eminent phy- 
sicians of that country for him. In his last illness, when 
a friend of his told him he was glad to see him looking 
better, Johnson seized him by the hand, and exclaimed, 
** You are one of the kindest firiends I ever had.** It b 
curious to observe with what sophistry he sometimes en- 
deavoured to persuade himself and others of the salutary 
nature of his excessive terrors on this head : he tells one 
firiend that it is only the best men who tremUe at the 
thoughts of futurity, because they are the most aware of 
ihe purity of that place which they hope to reach. To 
another, he writes that he never thought confidence with 
respect to futurity, any part of the character of a brave, 
a wise, or a good man. His executor, Sir John Hawkins, 
who lets no opportunity pass to blacken his character. 
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0ps»k9 of hi9 fear of deaib in terms which imply «ome 
ffvm of extrax)rdinary i»agnitude weighing on his heiut ; 
it was with diii&calty, he says» b^ could pemqade him to 
i9;((3cute a. will, apparently as if he feared his ^oing so 
would hasten his dissolution. Three or fi>ur days ba£w¥ 
his deftth, he declared he would give^ne of his legs for 
II year more of li&. When thp Rev. Mrr Sastres ettUsd 
opon hifn» Johnson stretched forth his hand, and e«ciaiiii' 
,^ in a melancholy tone, ^* Jam moritarus!** Bat the 
ruling passion of his disease was still strong in death ; 
fyf U Unovfn suggestion, when his surgeon was laaking 
slight incisions in his leg with the idea of relieving his 
dropsical discnrder, Johnson cried out, ^ Deeper, deeper ; I 
want length of life, and you are afraid of giving me pain, 
which I do not value." 

** On the very last day of his awstence," iwys Murphy* 
H the desire of life returned with all* its former vehe- 
mence ; he etill imagined thut by puncturing his Jegis 
relief, might be obtained. At eight in the morning he 
tried the experiment, but no water followed/* If John- 
son's fear of death were not the efibct of disease, it would 
be impossible to contemplate his conduct either in sick- 
ness or in sorrow, in his closet or in his death-bed, with- 
out feelings of absolute disgust, What other sentiment 
eould be entertained 

" For him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
Clings to his couch, and sickens years away," 

and shudders at the breath of every word which reminds 
him of the grave? The bravest man that ever lived may 
not encounter death without fear, nor the best Christian 
envisage eternity with unconcern; but there is a dif- 
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ferenoe between the feelings of either, and the slavish 
terrors of a coward in extremity. There is a distinc- 
tion, moreover, which is still more worthy of observa- 
tion — the wide distinction between the fear of death that 
springs from an inherent baseness of disposition, and that 
apprehension of it which arises from the depressing in- 
fluence of a disease. Who can doubt that Johnson's 
morbid feelings on this point were occasioned by hypo- 
chondria ? and what medical man, at least, is not aware 
that the fear of death is as mseparable a companion of 
hypochondria as preternatural heat is a symptom of fever ? 

We have now a few observations to make on the sub- 
ject of Johnson's superstition ; and we prefeoe them with 
an observation of Melancthon, which deserves the atten- 
tion of all literary men. •* Melancholy'* (says this amia- 
ble man, who had been himself its victim) ** is so frequent 
and troublesome a disease, that it is ^lecessary fer every 
body to know its accidents, and a dangerous thing to be 
ignorant of them." One of these ** accidents" is to con- 
found the ideas of possible occurrences with those of 
probable events — a disposition to embody the phantoms 
of imagination, to clothe visiotas of enthusiasm in forms 
cognizable to the senses, and familiar to the sight; in short 
to give to *^airy nothings a local habitation and a name." 

This disposition was the secret of Rousseau's phantom, 
that scarcely ever quitted him for a day ; of Lather's de- 
mons, with whom he communed in the solitude of his 
study ; of Cowper's messenger, bearing the sentence of 
eternal reprobation; of Tasso's spirits gliding on a sun- 
beam ; of Mozart's '* man in black," the harbinger of 
death, who visited his dwelling a few days before his 
decease; and of Johnson's belief in the existence of 
ghosts, and the ministering agency of departed spirits. 
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HIb sentiments on these snbjects, though ez^ssed in a 
work of fiction, are well known to hare been his delibe^ 
rate opinions. ** That the dead are seen no more I will 
not midertake to maintain against the concurrent and 
unyaried testimony of all ages and of all nations. There 
are no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions 
of the dead are not related or believed. This opinion, 
which perhaps prevails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could become universal only by its truth.". 

This is the language of the hypochondriac, not of the 
moralist, who in the exercise of a sober judgment must 
have known that the concurrent testimony of all expe- 
rience and philosophy was opposed to the opinion that 
those who are once buried are seen again in this world. 

There are many of what are called the peculiarities 
of Johnson's superstition, which excite surprise, but are 
not generally known to be the characteristic s3rmptoms 
of hypochondria. ** He had one peculiarity,** says Bos- 
well, ** of which none of his friends ever ventured to ask 
an explanation. This was an anxious care to go out or 
in at a door, or passage, by a certain number of steps from 
a certain point, so as that either his right or left foot, I 
forget which, should constantly make the first actual 
movement Thus, upon innumerable occasions, 1 have 
seen him suddenly stop, and then seem to count his steps 
with deep earnestness, and when he had neglected, or 
gone wrong, in this sort of magical movement, I have 
seen him go back again, put himself in a proper posture 
to begin the ceremony, and having gone through it, 
break fix)m his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join his 

companion.** **^ Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him 

go a long way about rather than cross a particular alley.** 
His piety, we are told by Murphy, in some instances 
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toonSef dd «tt tftipiSfitMioiy, ihat b6 titoiight it h6t more 
■Craw^ that ih^te^ eharAd be evil spirits thuii eyil nieii; 
itlld evdii that the question of Mcond sight held him in 
MM^ttte. He WM likewise in the habit of imposing on 
Mmself rolmrtary penance for every fifties defect, gohig 
tbrongli the day with only otie ctfp tif tea withoot milk, 
and at other times abstaining from ammal food. 

He appears likewise ta hare had a soperstifioas no;, 
tion of the efficacy of repeating a detached sentencer 6f 
a prayer over and over, somewhat in the manner cf a 
Torkish devotee, who limits hhnMlf <fAiIy to the repeti- 
tion of a parttcnlar verse of the Koran. ** His friend, 
Mr. Davies," says Bosweil, *• of whom Chnrchitt says, 
►that Davies hath a very pretty wife,* when Johnson 
began his repetition of * lead as not into temptation,* 
used to whisper Mrs. Davies, *yoa, my dear, are the cause 
of this.* " Many of these habits, however, if they were 
weaknesses, were the weaknesses of a pioas and a good 
man, and were the result of early religions impressions, 
instilled into his mind by his mother ** with assidaity,** 
but, in his opinion, «* not with judgment." Sunday, ho 
0aid, was a heavy day to him : when he was a boy he 
Was confined on that day to the perusal of the Whole 
Duty of Man, from a great part of which he could derive 
no instruction. '^ A boy,** he says, *** should be intro- 
duced to snch books by having his attention directed to 
the arrangement, to the style, and other excellences of 
com.position ; that the mind being thus engaged by an 
Hmusing variety of objects, may not grow weary." Be 
this as it may, his superstitious notions and observances 
were encouraged, if not caused, by his disease. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

iOBMKUf CUNTINUUK 

ThA in4e&iigable Borton has ranwoked all medical 
avtborities ancient and modern, for the symptoms of 
kypoebondria; and amongst those he has enumerated« 
there is not one of Joimaon's miscalled pecaliaritie^ 
whioh is not to be foond. '' Many of these melancholy 
mep," says Barton, ^ are sad, and not fearful—HMUM 
ifArfttl and not sad.**— —(Johnson, for instance, groan- 
log in bis chamber, as Dr. Adams foand him, and M 
imother period knocking dowq a bookseller in hia owo 
shop.) '* Some fear death, and yet, in a oontraiy ho. 
moor, make away with themselves.*' (Johnson, ia« 
deed, did not commit suicide, bnt his ftar of death wac 
never smrpassed.) ** Others are troubled with scruples 
of conscience, distrastmg God's mercies, thinking ^ 
devil will have them, and making great lamentations.** 
(Similar qualms and apprehensions harassed the dectov 
\o bis hitest hour.) ^ One durst not walk sloQS from 
l|Q|no for fear he should swoon or die.** (The terror «f 
such an occurrence probably contributed to confine the 
great moralist ibr so many years to his beloved Fleet 
Street) ^' A second fears all old women as witches, 
fAd every Uack dog or cat he sees he suspecleth to be % 
4evil.** (Whether he believed in the witchery of okl 
women, or young, we know not, bat he was unwilling 
however to deny their power, and the blaok dog that 
worried him at home was tfie demon of hypoeboiulria.) 
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** A third dares not go over a bridge, or come near a 
poo], rock, or steep hill.*' (Johnson dared not pass a 
particular alley in Leicester Square.) *^ The terror of 
some particular death troubles others — they are troubled 
in mind as if they had committed a murder." (The 
oonstrant dread of insanity we have already noticed, and 
the construction put on his expressions of remorse by 
Sir John Hawkins.) ** Some look as if they had just 
come out of the den of Trophonios, and though they 
laugh many times, and look extraordinary merry, yet 
are they extremely lumpish again in a minute ; dull and 
heavy, temel tt nmtiZ, sad and merry, but most part sad." 
(The den of Trophonius was his gloomy abode in Bolt 
Court, whence he sallied forth at night-fall, on his visit 
to the Mitre, and the gaiety and gloom have a parallel 
in the state of his spirits when at the nniversity, such 
as extorted the melancholy denial to Dr. Adams of hav- 
ing been a ** gsy and frolicsome fellow** at college—^ O, 
sir, I was mad, and violent, but it was bitterness which 
they mistook for frolic.*') « Yet, for all this,*' continaiBs 
Burton, summing up his account of the ** madness of 
melancholy,** in the words of an old author, ** in all 
these things these people may be wise, staid, discreet, 
and do nothing unbeseeming their dignity, place, or 
person — ^this foolish and ridiculous foar excepted, which 
continually tortures and crucifies their souls.'* 

The habits of Dr. Johnson were most unfavourable 
to health — he was a late riser, a large eater, indolent and 
inactive. In the intervals of his disorder he laboured 
for a time to counteract the effects of these habits, and 
he so far succeeded in controlling his disease as to be 
able to divert those distressing thoughts, which it was 
a folly, he said, to combat with. To think them down, 
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he told Boswell, was impossible, but to acquire the 
power of managing the mind he looked upon at an art, 
that might be attained in a great degree by experience 
and exercise. ** Upon the first attack of his disorder,** 
says Boswell, ** he strove to overcome it by forcible exer- 
tion, and frequently walked to Birmingham and back 
again, and tried many other expedients, but all in vain ; 
his expression to me was, * I did not then know how to 
manage my disorder.**' One of the ways he proposed 
accomplishing this end was by continually occupying 
his mind, without fatiguing it, either by day, repeating 
certain words, in counting a certain number of steps ; 
or at night, when wakofuUy disturbed, by burning a 
lamp in his bed-room, taking a book, and thus compos- 
ing himself to rest. His grand precept was, ** if yon 
are i^le be not solitary, if you are solitary be not idle.** 
The great secret, however, of this management of mind 
appears to have been a periodical fit of abstinence, per- 
severed in so long as the violence of any new attack of 
his malady was upon him. He was far firom temperate 
in the pleasures of the table ; he could drink his three 
bottles of wine, he says, and not be the worse for it ; the 
capacity of his stomach we doubt not, but its invulnera- 
bility is very questionable. The doctor, like the ^ great 
child of honour,** was a *' man of an unbounded stomach.** 
Generally speaking, he fed grossly ; he even boasted of 
his veneration for good living, and spoke of ^ one un- 
mindfiil of his belly as likely to be unmindful of every 
thing else.** He sometimes talked with contempt of 
people gratifying their palates. Tet, when at table, 
Boswell says, '*he was totally absorbed in the busi- 
ness of the moment ; his looks were riveted to his 
plate, nor would he hardly speak a word, or pay any 
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mttentioE to what was said hj ethen till he had aatiafi- 
•d hia appetite, which was bo fiercei and indulged with 
woh intenaeneas^ that while in the aet of eating, the 
%aiiMi of hia forehead awelled^ and the perapiratien en 
Ilia fealttraa vraa viaible^" Nothing oould induee hiai te 
Ifo to an ereninl; cdttversaziene^ where there were n^ 
xafteafauitata^ *^ It Will never de^ air; a man doea not 
like tb go td a plaoe from whieh he cornea out exaoldy 
«a he went in.** There cul be ystj little doubt but 
that he aggifarated his disorder bj improper linng^ and 
drask more pert wine than was likelj to be of service 
tv a man of aedentary habi to ■ thi s was hia fitwmritn 
potaiimib •« Bordeaux was a wine^*' he mid, ^< in whiidi 
ft mm might be drowned beibire it made him drank $ no 
dar^t for me, air— poor atoff— it is the liquor for buy^a ; 
PMt ia the drink for men**' 

At fiftji bowever, hia inoreasinif aihnenta oblig^ 
Mm to give np Wine altogether for near twenty jeara, 
Imt at the age of seventj.two he retnrned agun to the 
Use «f it. « Still eveiy thing about his eharactw," says 
Beawell, ^ was foreible and Tiolent, there never was any 
mbddration; many a day did he fiist, many a day did he 
lefirain from wum ; bat when he did eat, it waa toraei. 
•osly-^wheB he did drink, it waa oopioasly.*' I>oring 
ike peried that he abatained from wine, he betook him- 
eelf to the aee of tea, but he was as intemperate a tea. 
drinker, as he had been formerly a whie-bibber. •^ The 
qoaaUtiesi'* saya Boswell, •• which he drank of il ait aU 
hotoa waa ao graat« that hia nerves mast have been «n- 
wtnmonly atrong not to have been extremely rehmed by 
•oeh an immoderate use of it.** But, perhaps, cme of 
the moat injorioos of hia habita waa the late hoara, at 
nil petKidaor hia lifo, that he waa in the kMi ef keep- 
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in^. Like all hypochondriacs, he was a bad ikeper, 
and when sleepless he was accastomed, to use his own 
words, ** to read in bed like a Turk*' — ^not one of the 
doctor's happiest similes: by the way — the Turk 
neither reads in bed nor out of it. In one of his letters, 
he says, ** his life, from his earliest years, was wasted in 
a morning bed." " He has been>often heard to relate," 
we are told by Murphy, ^* that he and Savage walked 
round Grosvenor Square till four in the morning ; in the 
course of their conyersation reforming the world. Sec, 
until fatigued at length they began to feel the want of 
refreshment, but could not muster more than four-pence 
half-penny." There is a trifling inaccuracy in this 
account ; St. James's, and not Grosrenor Square, was 
the scene of their nocturnal ramble. Poor Savage has 
been unjustly charged with being the cause of all the 
doctor's disorders, but at the age of fbrty-three we find 
him as disposed as ever for a ramble at unseasonable 
hours. On one occasion Beauclerk and Langton rapped 
him up at three in the morning, to prevail on him to 
accompany them. ** The doctor," says Boswell, *" made 
his appearance in his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of his head instead of a night-cap, and a poker 
in his hand, imagining that some ruffians had come to 
attack him ; when he discovered who they were, and 
what their errand, he smiled with great good humour 
and agreed to their proposal. * What ! is it you, you 
dogs ! I'll have a frisk with you.' " These habits, and 
the excesses they led to, were the fuel which fed his 
hypochondria; his occasional abstinence the damper 
which every now and then controlled its fury. 

On his first arrival in London, abstemiousness was 
forced upon him by poverty, and in all probabili^ it wta 
11* 
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his tampenlice at that critical period of his dUnrder, tiwt 
enaUed him to lay in a stock of bodily vigour which ha 
might not have otherwise possessed. The man who 
eoold style himself Impransus, in his application to a 
pidiMsherf or who was so reduced as to be arrested fer % 
debt of five pounds, for the common necessaries of Ufe, 
could not have been very luxurioui in his living. Yet 
this was one of ** the sweet uses of adversity,'* he might 
then have little dreamt o^ £>r the necessary abstemious- 
nets he then practised, gave his constitution time to re- 
pair its shattered energies, and to invigorate him for a 
long and arduous campaign in the literary world. Snb- 
lequenliytwhen the gloom of his disorder drove him into 
company to escape from the tyranny of his own sad 
thoughts, be contracted habits of conviviality, and to use 
one of his own grandiloquent terms, of gulosity, which 
roidered his vigils not only pleasing to the rosy god, bat 
his taste for the good things of the table, a passion which 
" a whole synod of cooks" could hardly gratify. Poor 
Boswell complained that be was half killed with his ir- 
regokrities in the doctor's company. Port, and late 
hotffs with Johnson, had ruined his nerves; but his 
friend consoled him with the assurance that it was better 
to be palsied at eighteen, than not keep company with 
such a man. 

Que ad vinumt Johnson loved his wine probably better 
than Bums did his whiskey ; our great moralist loved it 
ibr its fl&voury but the unfortunate bard liked it for its 
effects. The one flew to it for enjoyment, the other for 
relief; it was the difference between food and physio^ 
between mirth and madness. The power of abstaining 
from **the Jneidinale cop that is onUessed" contrasts the 
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vigoit of JohiUMm'fl mind with the lamentable weakness 
of Bums : the one could not abstain for a single day, 
while the other could give up his wine for twenty years, 
although he seemed to think not a tittle of the depriva- 
tion. It was a great deduction, he told Boswell, from 
the pleasures of lift, not to drink wine. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOHNSON CONTINUlO). 

His health hegan to break down about fifteen years 
before his death. ** In 1766, his constitution/' says Mur- 
[^y, " seemed to be in a rapid decline, and that morbid 
melancholy which often clouded his understanding, came 
upon him with a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale paid him a visit in this situation, and. found him 
on his knees with & clergyman, beseeching God to con- 
tinue to him the use of his understanding.** From this 
period to his seventy-third year his fits of melancholy 
were frequent and severe, though he continued to go into 
society as before ; but lively as his conversation was at 
all times, his gaiety, he said, was all on the outside. ** I 
may be cracking my jokes, and yet cursing the sun — 
sun, how I hate thy beams I** 

In 1782, he complains of being ^ afflicted with a very 
irksome and severe disorder, that his respiration was im- 
peded, and much blood had been taken away.** His dis- 
order was asthma: it appears that he was repeatedly 
blooded for it, and subsequently the only relief he could 
obtain was by the daily use of opium to the extent of 
three or foiu: grains. The propriety of this bleeding, at 
the age of seventy-threc, for a spasmodic malady, which 
was capable of being relieved by opium, is more than 
questionable ; there can, indeed, be very little doubt that 
it was fatal to the powers of his constitutioQ, and that the 
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ptkf ind impBy wiii(^ ^btj mmi teMmed* tvere tli« kiH 
feeti (tf tiw deUlitj 00 frteat a ioM df blood occa8i<med. 
TThA diMMto of old men wboae vital etterf^ hate been 
«i|teiided iii UttinUt P^if^^^ aM sisldom to be remedied 
By ttie lancet^ and wfaeji ein^yed in aiieh eaaes, H k 
TOryofteii •^ilkelitOe ihstl-nBient of ttii|rhty miaehief,** 
Wbicb RMd has termed it About a year afler hia first 
aMadi «f aathina, Anting whieh time he was fire^ 
^uenUy bted ftr tlie dlwirder, he was s^zed witii paralf • 
ldt| llUit niakdy ivfaith literary men more dian any 
MiyothAhihaiFereeAmtefaardagaiaat TheTigonrof 
hk great mtiid Wan ihanifeflted <m tfaia oocaaioD in oom> 
miinioating the intelligence of his calamity to one of hia 
frktttda. A Ibw hoars only after hie attaek^whiUti be waa 
Aft pfllod «f apeddii tod of <fae p6wer of inoving from hia 
tod, he «« ftr trinmj>hed over his infirmiliea aa to write 
«b Jhi Taylor the feUowing aoeoimt of his oonditkn. ** It 
Mia pleaaed Godi by a paralytic stroke in the nigiit, to de^ 
priye me of speech. I am very desirous of Dr. Heber- 
d^'s dasittdnce, aa I think my case Is not past remedy. 
Let Mlc see yon aa etioh as it is posslbte; bring Dr. He- 
berden With yoiii if ybn can ; bat come yourself at all 
airentdt I atn glad you are so well^ when I am so dread- 
ftdljr attacked. I think that by a mpe^j applieatkm of 
atimulants, much may be done. I tpestion if a Tomit, 
YigdrotMl and rough, would ncft rouse the organs of speech 
to a(fti^< As it is too early to send, I will try to reeol- 
hlet #hat I can that may be suspected to have brcught 
oil flfiiA d^eadM disease^ t have been accustomed to 
Bleed fieelBently fer an as&matic eorai^aint, but h»r8 
ftfborhe some time by Dr. Pcpy*s persuasbn, who per- 
ceived my legs begin^bEig to aweSr 
Ho^ aCf^iy ia the pcM^rM inteStodt ^ ^(toson, (yH 
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nnimpaired by his dimurder,) shown in tfaeae few emphsp 
tic words ! The urgency of the case, the necessity for 
prompt assistance, and the consciousness of the debility 
that had been brought on his constitution by so much 
depletion ; and yet what extraordinary ignorance of the 
common principles of medicine is exhibited in the reme- 
dial^Ian he proposes for his relief! The merest tyro 
in the medical art would have seen nothing in the ad- 
ministration of the vomit vigorous and rough, but the 
prospect of aggravated danger, of increased determination 
to the head, and even of sudden death, though he might 
be aware that such a remedy had the sanction of some 
recent authorities. 

The treatment of diseases is not, however, the subject 
we have to do with ; we have only noticed a circumstance 
which proves how very ignorant of the prindples of me- 
dicine, and of the nature of a disease which literary men 
are especially subject to, the most learned persons axo 
fiequently found to be. 

Jc^nson survived his attack of paralysis a year and a 
half, during which time he laboured under a complica- 
tion of disorders, gout, asthma, and dropsy, which ren- 
dered his life miserable, but yet did not prevent him from 
performing a journey to his native town, and from enga- 
ging on his return in his literary pursuits. 

Johnson was one of those few fortunate children of 
genios who have not to ^complain of the tardy justice of 
their times : his great merit in his lifetime was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and public as well as private admi- 
ration and gratitude were not limited to the justice that 
his memory was entitled to, but were displayed in acts 
of generosity that were calculated to reward the ezer- 
tums of the living man, and to increase his coinforts in 
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sidmess and distress. There was no subscription at his 
death for the purchase of his Bolt-court tenement, to be- 
stow on Mrs. Lucy Porter, of Lichfield, and her descend- 
ants^-there was no appeal made to the pockets of the 
pubUc for the erection of a pillar to perpetuate his &me ; 
but the bounty of his sovereign was extended to him in 
Ins indigence, and in the hour of sickness the benefieent 
hand of private friendship and of public benevolence was 
held forth to him. When there was a question of ena- 
bling him to visit Italy for the recovery of his health. 
Lord Thurlow, we are told, offered five hundred pounds 
to meet the expenses of his journey : and his amiable 
physician, Dr. Brocklesby, signified his intention of add- 
ing a hundred a year to his income for life, in order 
that he might not want the means of giving to the re- 
mainder of his days tranquillity and comfort The con^ 
duct of Brocklesby was worthy of the just and elegant 
compliment which Johnson paid to his profossion. In his 
life of Garth. ** I believe every man has found in phy- 
sicians great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very 
prompt efiiisiond of beneficence, and willingness to exert 
a lucrative art where there is no hope of lucre.*^ 

Johnson continued to struggle with his complaints till 
the latter part of 1784. His earnest and constant prayer, 
that he might be permitted to deliver up his soul undoud 
ed to Grod, was granted : he died in his perfect senses, re- 
signed to his situation, at peace with himself and in 
charity with all men, in his seventy-fiflh year. 

The circumstances that we have noticed, connected 
with the disorder of this great and good man, are amply 
sufficient to show that the many striking inconsistencies 
and eccentricities in his character and conduct, were oc- 
casioned by disease, or fostered by its influence. His 
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wluoh in efurly U&. 4ebitit<|ted his €C9Mrtit||tiQ|i« vul g«fO 
tbiit predi^Qtition to hypochondm wH9k 4ofged )i» 
whole cMrew. 

Jlnhiiiamwi, fin0 «f the best obfi^iqrert pf difieafle (what* 
fptes his (sharaoter as a phanaws^utieal theorist iqay hp) 
that n^ciil science has to boast of, attrihutes lialf tht 
disorders of humanity to a scrofiilons or scarhutlc taint m 
the constitution, and that such a taint is calculated to 
nurture and derelope the seeds of an hereditary diseaae 
like that of Johnson's hypochondria, there can be Uttl^ 
doubt. At all events, if proof w?re requi«te, we trust 
sufficient has been adduced to show that Johi^Kxn's fill- 
ings were largely influenced by the infirnuties of disease, 
and were foreign to iho original oomplezion of hia fyh 
position and the character of his noble nature. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Every quarter of a century a reyolutum takes place m 
literary taste, the old idols of its worship are displaced 
for newer effigies, but the ancient altars are only over- 
thrown to be re-established at some future time, and to 
receive the homage which they forfeited, on account of 
the fickleness of their votaries, and not in consequence 
of any demerits of their own. 

It is not in the nature of Burns' productions that his 
fame should altogether s^t aside the remembrance of his 
follies ; yet so ably and so philcsophioally has his biogra- 
fhei discharged his duty to the pttUic and to the indi* 
vidual, whose genius he helped to immortalise, and so 
truly, in the spirit of a philosophical historian, has he 
traced the infirmities of Bums to their real origin, that 
were it only for the noble effort to vindicate the character 
of genius, Currie*s Life of Bums would still deserve to be 
considered one of the best^ specimens of biography in the 
English language. And so long as its excellence had 
the fireshnesB of a new performance to recommend it to 
the public, and to lay hold of its attention, the character 
of fioms was treated with indulgence, and his poetry wafl 
duly and justly appreciated. 

But of late years there has been a tendency, in litera- 
ry opinion, to underrate the mcarits of the Scottish bard, 
and even to exaggerate the failings of the man. The 
12 
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vulgarity of his errors and his unfortunate predilection 
for pipes and punch-bowls, it is incumbent on every sober 
critic to reprobate. Byron, who in his aristocratic mood, 
had no notion of a poor man ^ holding the patent of his 
honours direct firom Grod Almighty," could not tolerate 
the addiction of a bard .to such ungentlemanly habits, 
and Bums was, therefore, in the eyes of the proud lord, a 
" strange compound of dirt and deity ;'* but his lordship, 
at the time, of the observation^ was in one of his fits of 
outrageous abstinence, and to use his own language, "had 
no more charity than a vipegar cruet** 

Bulwer has also lately joined in depreciating the poor 
exciseman. It is the more to be regretted, as he has the 
credit of possessing more generosity of literary feelings, 
and less of the jealousy of genius, than most of his com- 
peers. 

Burns* fame has certainly declined in the fashionable 
world; but if it be any consolation to his spirit, hb poet- 
ry continues as popular as ever with the poor. Its ex- 
quisite pathos has lost nothing of its original charm, but 
no volume is less the book of the boudoir-^the fastidious 
imagination can hardly associate the idea of poetry with 
that of an atmosphere that is redolent of tobacco smoke 
and spirituous liquors. 

The frailties of Bums are unfortunately too glaring to 
admit of palliation j but manifest as they are, much mis- 
apprehension we are persuaded prevails as to their cha- 
racter ; a dog with a bad name is not in greater peril of 
a halter, than a poor man*s errors are in danger of excit- 
ing unmitigated disgust 

In fashionable morality it is one thing to drink the 
" inordinate cup that is unblessed" of claret or champagne, 
but quite another to ** put an enemy in the month to steal 
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away the senses** in the shape of whisky ; similar efilbcts 
may arise from hoth, bat the odiam is not a little in the 
quality, and not the quantity, of the potation. In the 
parlance of convivial gentlemen, to have a bout at the 
Clarendon b to exceed in the pleasures of the table ; but 
to commit the same excess in a country ale-house, is to 
be in a state of disgusting intoxication. There is no 
question, however, but that wine is a ** more gentlemanly 
tipple*' than any kind of ardent spirits, and that its in. 
toxicating effect is an **amabUis tnsanta** of a milder 
character than the **rabiajwribundd'^ which belongs to 
the latter. The excesses of the wine-bibber, moreover, 
are generally few and fits between, while those pf the 
dram-drinker are frequent, and infinitely more injurious 
to mind and body. In this country the poor man is de- 
barred the use of wine; spirits are unfortunately the cheap- 
er stimulant; but were it a matter of choice, he might 
prefer the former, as well as the French and Italian 
peasant. 

There is one circumstance, however, which deserves 
consideration in forming any comparative estimate of in. 
temperate habits. Different constitutions are differently 
effected by the same excitants. . Johnson could boast of 
drinking his three bottles of port wine with impunity ; 
but the doctor's was an **omm voraniia guh." Dr. Parr 
could master two without any inconvenience, but proba^ 
bly had Bums dined with either- of them, he would have 
folmd the half of a Scotch pint might have caused him in 
the morning *^ to have remembered a mass of things, but 
nouhgt distinctly," and to conclude he had been drinking 
the vinum errorU ah ehriia doctoribus propinatunif''* as St. 
Austin denominates another inebriating agent The sin 
of intemperance is certainly the same whether it be caus • 
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ed by one bottle or three, or whether the alcohol be con- 
centrated in one form, t>r more Ipxgely dilated in another. 

In Burns* time intemperance was much more common 
in }afi walk of life than it now is. In Pope*s day we find 
not a few of his most celebrated contemporarieisi and im- 
mediate predecessors addicted to drunkenness. ** Cow- 
ley's death (Pope says) was occasioned by a mean accident 
while his g^reat friend Dean Pratt was on a visit with him 
at Chertsey. They had been together to see a neighbour 
of Cowley's, who (according to the fashion of the times) 
knade them too welcome. They did not set out on their 
walk home till it was too late, and had drank so deep, 
that they lay out in the fields all night This gave Cow- 
ley th0 fever that carried him off." 

Dryden, like Burns, was remarkable for sobriety in 
early life, **but for the last ten years of his life, (says 
Dennis,) he was much acquainted with Addison, and 
drank with him even more than he ever used to do, pro- 
bably so fiir as to' hasten his end." Yet in his case, as 
Byron's, wine seems to have had no exhilarating influ- 
ence. Speaking of his melancholy, he says, ** Nor wine 
nor love could make me gay." And Byron speaks of 
wine making him ** savage instead of mirthfuL" 

Pamell, also, (on Pope's authority,) ^ was a great fol- 
lower of drams, and strangely open and scandalous in his 
debaucheries, (his excesses, however, only commenced 
after the death of his wife, whom he tenderly loved,) 
and " those helps," he adds, that sorrow first called in for 
assistance, habit soon rendered necessary, and he died in 
his thirty-sixth year, in some measure a martyr to conju- 
gal fidelity, somewhat we presume in the way 

** Of Lord MountCoffee-house, the British peer. 
Who died of love with wine last year." 
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But another account describes Pamell's taking to drun- 
kenness on account of his prospect declining as a preach- 
er at the'queen*s death, *'and so he became a sot, and 
finished his existence.** 

Churchill was found drunk on a dunghill. 

Prior, according to Spencer, »» used to bury himself for 
whole days and nights together with a poor mean crea- 
ture, his celebrated Chloe,** who, unlike Ronsard*s Cas- 
Sandra, was the bar-maid of the house he frequented. 
And even Pope, we are told by Dr. King, hastened his 
end by drinking spirits. 

Precedents, however, are no 'plea for crim% and to 
multiply them would be useless for any other purpose 
than to deprecate the infliction of an excessive penalty in 
a single instance, because the latest though not perhaps 
the most enormous. 

If Bums' irregularity deserved the name of habitual 
intemperance, it was only during the latter years of his 
life. Till his three-and-twentieth year, he was remarkable 
for his sobriety, no less than for the modesty of his be- 
haviour. Had he continued at the plough, in all proba- 
bility he would have remained a stranger to the vices that 
his new career unfortunately led him into. It was only, 
(he tells us,) when he became an author, that he got ac- 
customed to excess, and when his friends made him an 
exciseman, that his casual indulgence in convivial plea- 
sures acquired the dominion of a settled habit. 

In early life he laboured under a. disorder of the sto- 
mach, accompanied by palpitations of the heart, depres- 
sion of the spirits, and nervous pains in the head, the 
nature of which he never appears to have understood, but 
which evidently arose from dyspepsia. These sufferings, 
be it remembered, are complained of in his latter yean 
12» 
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before he had committed any excess; and so far from be- 
ing the consequence of intemperance, as they are frene- 
rally considered to have been, the exhaustion they pro- 
duced was probably the cause which -drove him in his 
' moments of hypochondria, to the excitement of the bottle 
for a temporary palliation of his symptoms. 

No one but a dyspeptic man, who is acquainted with 
the moral martyrdom of the disease, can understand the 
degree of exhaustion to which the mind is reduced, and the 
insupportable sense of sinking in every organ of the body 
which drives the sufferer to the use of stimulants of one 
kind or another. Whether wine, alcohol, ammonia, or the 
black drop, it is still the want of a remedy, and not the 
pleasure of the indulgence which sends the hypochondriac 
to that stimulant for relief. 

In one of Bums' letters to Dr. Moore, he mentions 
being confined by some lingering complaints originating 
in the stomach, and his constitutional melancholy being 
incresaed to such a degree, that for three months he was 
in a state of mind scarcely to be envied by the hopeless 
wretches who had received their final mittimus. From 
the period of his first committing ** the sin of rhyme,** 
which was a little previous to his sixteenth year, to the 
age of three-and-twenty, the excitement of the tender 
passion, which he appears to have felt not unfi*equently 
in the fits of his hypochondria, seem to have had the ef- 
fect of soothing the dejection, which in later life he em- 
ployed other means to alleviate. 

His biographer has noticed, as a curious fiict, that his 
melancholy was always banished in the presence of wo- 
men. ** In his youth,** we are told by his brother Gilbert, 
**he was constantly the victim of some fiiir enslaver; but 
these connections were governed by the strictest rules of 
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virtue and modesty, from which he never deviated till his 
twenty-third year. He was only anxious to be in a situa- 
tion to marry: nor do I recollect," he says, " till towards 
the era of his commencing author, when his growing 
celebrity occasioned his being often in company, to have 
ever seen him intoxicated, nor was he at all given to 
drinking. No sooner, however, was he led into intem- 
perance than his disorder became aggravated, and his 
dejection, from being a casual occurrence, became con- 
tinual" 

•* The gaiety," says Currie, •• of many of Bums* writ- 
ings, and the lively and even cheerful colouring with 
which he has portrayed his own character, may lead 
some persons to suppose that the melancholy which hung 
over him toward the end of his days was not an original 
part of his constitution. It is not to be doubted, indeed, 
that this melancholy acquired a darker hue in the pro- 
gress of his life; but independent of his own and his bro- 
ther's testimony, evidence is to be found among his papen^ 
that he was subject very early to those depressions of 
mind which are, perhaps, not whoUy separalile from the 
sensibility of genius, but which in him arose to an ex- 
traordinary degree." 

At the age of twenty-two he writes to his father, ^ that 
the weakness of his nerves has so debilitated his mind, 
that he dare not review past events, nor look forward into 
futurity, for the least anxiety or perturbation in his head 
produced most unhappy effects on his whole frame." 
This was previous to his intemperance. 

In 1787 Dugald Stewart occasionally saw him in Ayr- 
shire; "and notwithstanding," says the professor, **the. 
various reports I heard during the preceding winter of 
Bums* predilection for convivial and not very select so* 
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ciety, I should have concluded in favour of his habits of 
sobriety from all of him that ever fell imder my own ob- 
servation: he told me indeed himself, that the weakness 
of his stomach was such as to deprive him entirely of any 
merit in his temperance. I was, however, somewhat 
alarmed about the effects of his now sedentary and luxu- 
rious life, when he confessed to me, the first night he 
spent in my house, after his winter's campaign in town, 
that he had been disturbed, when in bed, by a palpitation 
of the heart, which he said was a complaint to which he 
had of late become subject" 

His winter campaign in town had been injurious in- 
deed to his habits, and he was so conscious of the perils 
he was daily encountering, as to be desirous of fleeing 
from the scene of temptation. 

Having settled with his publisher. Bums found himself 
master of nearly five hundred pounds, two hundred of 
which he immediately lent to his brother, who had taken 
npon himself the support of their aged mother; with the 
remainder of his money he purchased the farm of Ellis- 
land, on which he determined to settle himself lor life. 
His first act was to legalise his union with the object of 
his early attachment, which union, then imperatively 
called for a public declaration of marriage. 

The natural fickleness of his disposition, however, was 
soon manifested in his new career; and he had hardly 
entered upon the peacefiil enjoyment of country life be- 
tore he pined after the distinction of a maiden author's 
brief reign in literary society. The state of his feelings 
may be gathered at the time from his common-place 
book. ** This is now the third day that I have been in 
this country. Lord! what is man? What a bustling 
Kttle bundle of passions, appetites, ideas and fiincies!^- 
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and what a capricious kind of existence he has here ! I 
am such a coward in life — so tired in the service, that I 
would almost at any time, with Milton's Adam, 

** *• Gladly lay me in my mother's lap at ease.' " 

*^ His application to the cares and labours of bis farm, 
(says Currie,) was interrupted by several visits to his 
family in Ayrshire, and as the distance was too great 
for a single day's journey, he sometimes fell into com- 
pany, and forgot the resolutions he had formed, and in 
a little time temptation assailed him nearer home. It 
was not long before he began to view his farm with dis- 
like and despondence." 

He now applied to his friends to procure him some 
appointment, by the interest of one of them he procured 
the post of an exciseman, or ganger, in the district in 
which he lived.* It was an unfortunate employment 

* In the Edinburgh Review some time since, we 
marked the following striking sentences in relation to 
Bums : — ** And this was he for whom the world found no 
fitter business than quarreling with smugglers and 
vinters, computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging 
alebarrels ! In such toils was that mighty spirit sor- 
rowfully wasted ; and a hundred years may nass on, 
before another such is given us to waste." The same 
writer, after summing up Burns' attainments, says, 
** He had as much scholarship, we imagine, as Sfaak- 
speare, and far better models to form his ear to harmony, 
and train his fancy to graceful invention." 

** Burns is undoubtedly entitled to the rank of a great 
and original genius. He has in all his compositions 
great ibrce of conception ; and great spirit and anima- 
tion in its expression. He has taken a large range 
through the region of ftncy, and naturalised himself m 
almost all her climates : He has great humour, great 
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for a man like Burns, and one which threw all the 
temptations in his path, which a judicious friend might 
have wished him removed from as fiir as possible. It 
must have been a sorry exhibition to have seen the poor 
poet, his mind probably communing with the skies, 
scampering over the country in pursuit of some paltry 
defaulter of the revenue, or travelling from ale-house to 
ale-house to grant permits, and do the other drudgery 

powers of description, great pathos, and great discrimi- 
nation of character. Almost every thing that he says 
has spirit and originality ; and every thing that he says 
well is characterised by a charming facility, which gives 
a grace even to occasional rudeness, and communicates 
to the reader a delightful sympathv with the spontane- 
oas soaring and conscious inspiration of the pvoet. He 
found himself or^no/iy in the deepest obscurity, with- 
out help, without instruction, without model, or with 
models only of the meanest sort. An educated man 
stands, as it were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal 
and magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines 
which man's skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time ; and he works, accordbgly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages. How different is his state 
who stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels 
that its gates must be stormed, or remain fi>r ever shut 
against him ! His means are the commonest and rudest : 
the micre work done is no measure of his strength. A 
dwarf believed a steam-engine may remove mountains ; 
but no dwarf will hew them down with the pickaxe ; 
and he must be a Titan that furls them abroad with his 
arms. — Though a Titan, to the ill-starved Burns was 
given the power of making man*s life more venerable, 
but that of wisely guiding his own was net givon, and 
the world has rarely witnessed a sadder scene than this 
noble, generous, and great soul wasting itself away in 
hopeless struggle with base entanglements, which coil- 
ed closer and closer around him, till only Death opened 
him an otttlet.'*— ££ 
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of his offico : each business is rarely transacted without 
refreshment, and Sometimes the refreshment of man and 
horse, is the only business attended to. 

It would have been difficult to have devised a worse 
occupation for the poor poet, or to have found a man 
less fitted for its duties than Burns. 

Afler occupying his farm for nearly three years and 
a half, he found it necessary to resign it, and depend on 
the miserable stipend of his .office — about fifty pounds 4 
year, and which ultimately rose to seventy. 

**" Hitherto," says Currie, ^^ though he was addicted to 
excess in social parties, he had abstained from the 
habitual use of strong liquors, and his constitution had 
not suffered any permanent injury from the irregulari- 
ties of his conduct. But in Dumfries, temptations to the 
sin that so early beset him throw themselves in his way» 
and his irregularities grew by degrees into habits.** In 
his own words, ** he had dwindled into a paltry excise- 
man, and slunk out the rest of his insignificant existence 
in the meanest of pursuits, and among the lowest of 
mankind.*' 

From this period poverty, and its attendant ills, were 
seldom from his door; the irritability of his temper in- 
creased, and, as is generally the case, the irregularity 
af his conduct. He became more reckless and inveterate 
in his disorders than ever: **^He knew his own fiiil- 
ings,*' says Currio, ** he predicted their consequence ; 
the melancholy foreboding was never absent from his 
mind, yet this passion carried him down the stream of 
error, «nd swept bun over the precipice he saw directly 
in his course.** 

** The fatal defect in his character,** adds his biogra- 
pher, ^^ lay in the comparative weakness of his volition 
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— that superior faculty of the raind, which gorems the 
conduct according to the dictates of the understanding, 
and alone entitles us to be denominated rational.*' 

" The. occupations of a poet," he continues, •* are not 
calculated to strengthen the governing poWers of the 
mind, or to weaken that sensibility which requires per- 
petual control, since it gives birth to the vehemence of 
passion, as well as the higher powers of imagination. 
Unfortunately, the favourite occupations of genius are 
calculated to increase all its peculiarities, to nourish 
that lofty pride which disdains the littleness of pru- 
dence, and the restrictions df order, and, by indulgence, 
to increase that sensibility which, in the present forna 
of our existence, is scarcely compatible with peace and 
happiness, even when accompanied with the choicest 
gifts of fortune!'' 

This is worth all that has ever been said on the sub- 
ject of ** the poetic tetoiperament," and no apology, we 
trust, is needed for the length of the quotation. 

The rapid progress of his disorder, both bodily and 
mental, is exhibited in the desponding tenor of his let- 
ten, from the period of his relinquishing his agricultural 
pursuits. Indolence, the baneful attendant of morbid 
sensibility, aggravated his hypochondria. Idleness be- 
came preferable to a distasteful occupation ; and idle- 
ness, as usual, was followed by miseries which rendered 
existence intolerable without excitement. There is no 
habit gains so imperceptibly on the hypochondriac as 
that of intemperance. The melancholy man flies to 
stimulating draughts for a momentary relief, but the 
remedy must be increased in proportion to the frequency 
of its repetition; and in proportion as the spirits are 
Mzlted by any fthnnlBnt the stomaoh is debilitated : in 
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course of time the irritability of the latter orsfan, ex- 
tending to the brain, the senses become tremblingly 
alive (if the expretsion may be used) to external impros. 
sions ; in a word, the sensations are diseased, and the 
result is morbid sensibility. Burns' biographer has de- 
scribed the progress of this disorder in language which 
needs not our feeble praise to recommend it. ^ As the 
strength of the body decays, the volition fails ; in proper- 
tion as the sensations are soothed and gratilfied, the sen- 
sibility increases ; and morbid sensibility is the parent 
of indolence, because, while it impairs the regulating 
power of the mind, it exaggerates all the obstacles to 
exertion.'' And, in the preceding observation, in speak- 
ing of morbid sensibility, as being the temperament of 
general talents, and not of poetry exclusively, as some 
would have it, he deprecates the indulgence in indo- 
lence, which men of genius are generally prone to, as 
the immediate occasion of the infelicity of all their 
tribe. '* The unbidden splendors of imagination," he 
says, ** may indeed at times irradiate the gloom which 
inactivity produces; but such visions, though bright, are 
transient, and ^erve ta cast the realities of life into 
deeper shade." Those who would trace the horrors of 
hypochondria, that symptom, or synonyme of indiges- 
tion, aggravated by indolence and intemperance, have 
only to peruse the letters of Burns ; he will find in them 
the usual incongruous mixture of mirth and melancholy 
which generally prevails in tiie conversation and cor- 
respondence of dyspeptic men. 

In one epistle he figures as the miserable wretch, de- 
scribed by Cicero, Ipse 9uum cor ejieru kominum vestigia 
vUansJ'^ And perhaps in the next , 

13 
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** His bosom^s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all the day an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts him above the ground with cheerful thoughts.** 

Hypochondria is the malady in which extreme pas- 
sions meet. The most ludicrous lines Cowper ever 
wrote, to use his own words, were written in the sad- 
dest mood ; and but for that saddest mood, had never 
perhaps been written at all. Such burst of vivacity are 
by no means incompatible with the deepest gloom. In 
one of his letters. Burns thus speaks of his dejection : 
^ I have been for some time pining under secret wretch- 
edness ; the pang of disappointment, the sting of pride* 
and some wandering stabs of remorse, settle on my vitals 
like vultures, when my attention is not called away by 
the claims of society, or the vagaries of the muse. 
Even in the hour of social mirth my .gaiety is the mad- 
ness of an intoxicated criminal under the hands of the 
executioner.** In another letter he speaks of "his con- 
stitution being blasted ab origine with a deep incurable 
taint of melancholy that poisoned his existence.'* 

To Mr. Cunningham he writes, *^ Canst thou not 
minister to a mind diseased ? canst thou speak peace and 
rest to a soul tost on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendly star to guide her course, and dreading that the 
next surge may overwhelm her 7 Canst thou give to a 
frame tremblingly alive to the tortures of suspesne, the 
stability and hardihood of the rock that braves the 
blast 7 If thou cast not do the least of these, why 
wouldst thou disturb me in my miseries with thy en- 
quiries after me 7** And to the same correspondent, 
about a fortnight before his death, he speaks of his suf- 
ferings in a sadder strain. '* Alas ! my friend, the voice 
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of the bard will soon be heard among you no more ! — 
You would not know me if you saw me — pale, emaciat- 
ed, and so feeble as occasionally to need help from my 
chair. — My spirits fled ! fled ! — ^but I can no more on the 
subject.*' He finishes by alluding to the probable re- 
duction in his salary, in consequence of his illness, to 
five and thirty pounds. He entreats his friend to move 
the commissioners of excise to grant the full salary. 
•* If they do not,** he continues, ** I must lay my account 
with an exit truly en poete. If I die not of disease, I 
mast perish of hunger.'* 

It is needless to extract more. It has been truly 
said, ** there is not among all the martyrologies that 
ever were penned so ruefiil a narrative as the lives of 
the poets.** Burns, we are told by his biographer, 
** though by nature of an athletic form, had in his con- 
stitution the peculiarities and the delicacies that belong 
to the temperament of genius. He was liable, from a 
very early period of life, to that interruption in the pro- 
cess of digestion which arises from deep and anxious 
thought, and which is sometimes the effect, sometimes 
the cause, of depression of spirits. Connected with this 
disorder of the stomach, there was a disposition to head- 
ache affbcting more especially the temples and eye-balls, 
and frequently accompanied by violent and irregular 
movements of the heart. Endowed by nature with 
great sensibility of nerves, Burns was in corporeal, as 
well as in his mental system, liable to inordinate im- 
pressions — to fever oif body as well as of mind. This 
predisposition to disease, which strict temperance and 
diet, regular exercise and sound sleep, might have sab- 
daed, habits of a very difiSBrent nature strengthened and 
inflamed.** 
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In this brief observation is concentrated all tbe know- 
ledge that is to be gathered from books on the subject of 
the literary malady, as indigestion may be pre-eminentiy 
called. There is not a word of it which demands not 
the most serious attention from every individual who is 
employed in literary pursuits; he may gather from it 
that excess in wine is not tlie only intemperance ; but 
that excessive application to studious habits is another 
kind of intemperance ne less injurious to the constitu- 
tion than the former. 

Burns wrestled with his disorder in want and wretch- 
edness till October 1795 ; about which time he was seiz- 
ed with his last illness — a rheumatic fever. The feyer, 
it appears, was the e£Ebct of cold caught in returning from 
a tavern benumbed and intoxicated. His appetite from 
the first attack failed him, his hands shook, and his voice 
trembled on any exertion or emotion. His pulse became 
weaker and more rapid, and pain in the larger joints, 
and hands, and feet, deprived him of the enjoyment of 
refreshing sleep. Too much dejected in his spirits, and 
too well aware of his real situation to entertain hopes of 
recovery, he was ever musing on the approaching deso- 
lation of his family, and his spirits sunk into a uniform 
gloom. In June he was recommended to go into the 
country, V and impatient of medical advice,** says his bi- 
ographer, ** as well as every species of control, he deter- 
mined for himself to try the effects of bathing in the 
sea.** Bums, however, distinctly says in two of his let- 
ters, this extraordinary remedy for rheumatism was pre- 
scribed by his physician ; *^ The medical men,** he wrote 
to Mr. Cunningham, ** tell me that my last and only 
chance is bathing and country quarters, and riding.** 

For the sake of the faculty, I trust that Burns was 
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mistaken in the matter, for no medical man of common 
sense could think that a patient sinking under rheuma- 
tism, and shattered in constitution, was a fit subject for 
so violent a remedy as the cold bath. No medical man 
can consider, without shuddering, the mischief it must 
have produced in the case of Burns. At first he imagin- 
ed that the bathing was of service ; the pains in his limbs 
were relieved, but this was [immediately followed by a 
new attack of fever, as well might have been expected, 
and when he returned to his own house in Dumfries on 
the 18th of July he was no longer able to stand upright. 
At this time a tremour pervaded his frame ; his tongue 
was parched, and his mind sunk into delirium, when not 
roused by conversation. On the 2d and 3d day the 
fever increased, and his strength diminished. On the 
10th the sufferings of this great but ill-fated genius were 
terminated, and a life was closed in which virtue and 
passion had been at perpetual variance. 

Thus perished Burns in his thirty -seventh year. Let 
those who are without follies cast the first stone at his 
infirmities, and thank their God they are not like the 
other poor children of genius, frail in health, feeble in 
resolution, in small matters improvident, aud unfortu- 
nate in most things.* 

* Strikingly speaking, perhaps, no British man has 
80 deeply a&cted the thoughts and feelings of so many 
men, as this solitary and altogether private individual, 
with means apparently the humblest. — Ed, 



13* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A few centuries ago, the clergy were entrusted with 
the care of the health of the community, either because 
the healing art was held in such respect, that it was de- 
rogatory to its dignity to suflfer laymen to perform the 
high duties of so noble a profession, or because the lucra^ 
tive nature of a medical monopoly was as well understood 
by the church in the dark ages, as it is by the college in 
these enlightened times. The fiiculty, however, flourish- 
ed in the cloister, and the learned monk and the skilful 
leech were one and the same person. A great deal of 
good, and no doubt a certain quantity of evil resulted 
from the combination of the two vocations : of the good, 
it is sufl&cient to remember that the clergy acquired a 
two-fold claim to the gratitude, and also to the generosity, 
of the public; of the evil, we need only reflect on the ex- 
tent of the influence conjoined—of the priest and the 
physieian — ^to tremble at tlie power as well as at the 
result of their coalition. We know not, however, whether 
this evil may not have been counterbalanced, in some 
degree, by the advantage of the superior opportunities 
afforded the medical divine, of distinguishing the nature 
of moral maladies combined with physical, or confounded 
with them; and of discovering the source of those an- 
omalies in both, which puzzle the separate consideration 
of the doctor, and the divine. Plato, indeed, says that 
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»* all the diseaaes of the body proceed from the soul ;** if 
such were the case, physic should prefer the service of 
theology to the ministry of nature. But the quaintest of 
authors, and at the same time most orthodox of church- 
men, dissents from the opinion of the philosopher. ^ Sure- 
ly^*' he says, ** if the body brought an action against the 
soul, the soul would certainly be cast and convicted, that, 
by her supine negligence, had caused such inconvenience, 
having authority over the body." Be this as it may, 
Time, the oldest radical, who revolutionises all things, 
has remodeled the constitution of physic; the divine 
has ceased to be a doctor ; and Taste, no less innovatory 
than Time, has divested the former of his cowl, and the 
latter of his wig : but science, it is to be hoped, has gain- 
ed by the division of its labour, as well as by the change 
of its costume. 

We had however, almost forgotten the point to which 
we meant our observations to apply. 

Cowper's malady being connected with certain delu- 
sions on the subject of religion, the attention of serious 
people has been very much called to his history, and the 
result has been, that most of the biographical details and 
memoirs of him, have been written by clergymen. Hay- 
ley's **Life'* is an exception, and a recent one by Taylor, 
which, in a religious point of view, is unexceptionable. 
But its fault, like that of all the others of its class, is, that 
while the character of Cowper is tried by all the tests 
that morality can apply to it, the specific malady which 
occasioned or influenced his hallucinations iq left unno- 
ticed ; and the mystery of his religious despondency is 
still invoved in the same obscurity in which they found 
it. They have looked upon his gloom as a supernatural 
visitation, and not a human infirmity, which was expli- 
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cable on any known prineiple of medical science. One 
of them has even hinted at the impiety of referring his 
religious gloom to any physical peculiarity. The con- 
sequence is, that Cowper^s fate has not even the advan- 
tage of furnishing a salutary example of melancholy, 
exasperated into mania, partly by the concurrence of yn- 
propitious circumstances, but still more by the indulgence 
of its victim in the errors of those ** anatomists in piety 
who destroy all the freshness of religion by immuring 
themselves in the infected atmosphere of their own en- 
thusiasm." 

The object of the Allowing observations is to point out 
the peculiar character of his malady, and to show how 
&r his mental aberrations were caused or encouraged by 
religious enthusiasm. It will be necessary to take a brief 
view of his unhappy career, and to give a short transcript 
of those passages in his history which are wound up with 
the consideration of his infirmities. But previously it 
behoves iis to be in a condition to be able to pronounce 
an opinion on the nature of his disorder; and for this pur- 
pose we need only refer to the summary character of the 
phenomena of maniii. Our enquiry extends not beyond 
the general knowledge of the subject that is to be found 
in the common definitions of the disorder. In a medical 
point of view we have little to do with it; our business is 
with the character of Cowper, and not with the history 
of a disease. 

Insanity, according to Locke, is a preternatural fervour 
of the imagination, not altogether destructive of the rea. 
soning powers, but producing wrongly combined ideas, 
and making right deductions from wrong data: while 
idiotcy can neither distinguish, compare, or abstract, ge- 
neral ideas. And ** herein lies the difFerenoe between 
idiots and madmen — that madmen put wrong ideas to- 
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gether, and so make wrong propositions; while idiots 
make very few or no propositions, and reason scarce at 
all/' 

** Mental aberration,*' says Dr. Conolly, **iB the im- 
pairment of one or more of the faculties of the mind, ac- 
companied with, or inducing, a defect in the comparative 
faculty." 

Dr. Battie's notion is more to the purpose. ** Insanity," 
he says, ** consists in the rising up in the mind of images 
not distinguishable by the patient from impressions on 
the senses-*^ Or in the few and expressive words of Hib- 
bert, of** Ideas rendwed as vivid as actual impressions." 

Cullen's idea of mania is, that its leading character is 
a fidse judgment of the relations of things, producing dis- 
proportionate emotions. 

Dr. Pritchard's opinion is applicable to a wider range 
of mental derangements. The confounding the results of 
memory and imagination, and mistaking the reveries of 
the latter for the reflections of the former; these he con- 
siders the distinguishing feature of madness. 

Dr. Hawkesworth calls lunacy a condition of the mind 
in which ideas are conceived, that material objects do not 
excite; and those which are excited, do not produce cor- 
responding impressions on the senses. 

In ancient times, insanity was looked upon as a sort of 
transmigration of the feelings i^id phantasies of evil spi- 
rits into the bodies of human beings ; as in the case of 
those demoniacs in the scripture, who wandered about 
naked, and roamed amongst sepulchres, making hideous 
noises. 

The Greeks held the same opinion of its origin. 
Zenophon uses the word demon for frenzy ; and Aristo- 
phanes calls madness kakodaimonian. 
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Bat the tw« definitions of this makdy, which may 
he ibund to apply to the case of Cowper, are those of 
Locke and Mead. The former, after noticing the cha- 
raeteristios of general insanity, says : ^ A man who is 
very sober, and of a right way of thinking in all other 
things, may in one particular be as frantic as any roan 
in Bedlam, if either by any sudden or very strong im- 
pression, or long fixing the fiincy upon one sort of 
thoughts, iaoohereut ideas become cemented together 
00 powerfully as .to remain united.** Dr, Mead regards 
madness as a particular malady of the imagination, 
which arises from intense and incessant application of 
the mind to any one object. 

Such are the authorities we have thought it necessary 
to adduce ; because a general notion of the character of 
mania is requisite to enable us to come to a just con- 
clusion on the subject before us, and because it is the 
collective information of aU we have quoted, rather than 
the particular opinions of any one of them, that is like- 
ly to lead us to a correct knowledge of the nature of 
Cowper's affliction. 

But there is one thing to be considered in every in- 
quiry into the insanity of an individual, which limits 
that inquiiy to a very short .and simple investigation of 
two obvious matters ; — namely, what degree of eccen- 
tricity constitutes madness, and what amount of mad- 
ness incapacitates the sufferer for the performance of 
the duties of his station, or for the management of his 
affairs? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



COWPER CONTINUED. 



We now prooeed to the rad history of Cowper's men* 
tal affliction, with those eentiments of pain and even re- 
lactance which all most ftel who approach this eabject, 
but disclaiming those feelings of false delicacy and 
morbid seosibliity which are commonly paraded before 
Mtnilar inqniries. 

Gowper was the son of a clergyman^ of a fkmily of 
some distinction ; his early edacation appears to hate 
been strictly religiose, bnt it does not appear that hie 
peculiar gentfeness of disposition wis duly observed land 
ooDsiderateiy treated by his fktfaer. In his sixth year 
he was deprived of an excellent mother, and left to the 
guidance of persons ill qualified for the difficalt task of 
bjringing up a youth of great delicacy of constitution, and 
extraordmaTy sensibility. Nevertheless, at the tend» 
age of six years, this timid boy was taken from home, 
and placed at a puUic school, where he became the vie- 
tim, real or imaginary, of jnvenile persecution. He 
speaks in his letters of the tyranny of one boy in par- 
ticular, as having been the terror of his existence; so 
much BO, that he never had the coUrag^ to look him in 
the face all the time he was at school, such an impres- 
sion did the savage treatment ^ this boy make upon 
him. 

«' The wMe of Ms early life,'* says Stebbing, «* ap. 
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pears to have been roiedurected, by a most culpably 
erroneous judgment in those who had the superintend- 
anoe of his education. Cowper, from his earliest youth, 
was a prey to ill-health, and gave signs, it is said, in 
in&ncy, of that nervous sensibility which, as his years 
increased, gradually assumed the character of morbid 
melancholy.** 

AfLer remaining two years at this school, he was re- 
moved from it in consequence of an inflammation in 
his eyes, which he remained subject to the whole of his 
life at intervals. This, combined with other circum- 
stances in his medical history — the fairness of his com- 
I^exion, and lightness of his hair — render it probable 
that there was either a scorbutic or scrofulous taint in 
his constitution, which his peculiar delicacy of habit 
might not have allowed to devebpe itself externally, 
but which, neglected or overlooked, might have made 
inroads or internal textures, even on those of the brain 
itself. Hayley corroborates this opinion when speaking 
of the suddenness of the attacks of his malady. '* It 
tendst** he says, ** to confirm an opinion that his mental 
disorder rose from a scorbutic habit, which, when his 
perspiration was obstructed, occasioned an unsearchable 
obstruction in the finer parts of his frame.** 

Cowper was now sent to Westminster, where he re. 
mained ttll his sixteenth year ; all that time his timid 
and inofl^Dsive spirit totally unfitting him for the hard- 
ships of a public school. On leaving Westminster he 
was articled to a solicitor. It would have been impos* 
sible to have chosen for him a more unsuitable profes- 
sion than that of the law. At the expiration of his 
term he made his entry in the Temple, to qualify him- 
self for the lucrative place of clerk to the house of lords 
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— which post the interest of his friends had procured 
for him. Daring his early residence in the Temple, he 
associated with Chorchill, Colman, and other persons of 
literary habits, and appears to have been gay and so- 
ciable in his intercourse with them. Bat this mode of 
life, his friend, Mr. Newton, told both him and the pub- 
lic at a later period, in a preface to the first edition of 
his poems, written at the request of Cowper, " was 
living without God in the world," albeit his conduct at 
this time appears to have been neither profligate nor 
depraved. It was in the Temple, however, he was seix- 
ed with the first attack of his disorder ; ** with such a 
dejection of spirits,'* he himself says, ^ as hone but 
those who have fislt the same can have the least concep- 
tion of. Day and night I was upon the rack, lying 
down in horror, and rising up in despair. I presently 
lost all relish for those studies to which I had before 
been closely attached. The classics had no kmger any 
charm for me ; I had need of something more salutary 
than amusement, but I had no one- to direct me where 
to find it." A change of scene was now recommended 
to him; he accordingly proceeded to Southampton, 
where he spent several months ; and here it was that the 
first shadow of insanity obscured his mind, and that 
the fervour of his enthusiasm on a single subject assum- 
ed the settled character bf monomania. This is not the 
place to inquire into the nature of the malady ; it is 
enough to know that monomania is a partial abberation 
of intellect, a delusion an a particular point, which has 
been dwelt on with such intensity that the mind mag- 
nifies its importance, till its ultimate aspect becomes 
distorted. The malady may continue for life without 
abatement, or it may disappear and return at various 
14 
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intervals. As *^ tbe yariable atmosphere of the mind'* 
may be affected by alterationB in the general health of 
the indiyidual, and the whole course of the disease is 
compatible with the exercise of a sound judgment in 
every other matter but that particular one, which has 
been over-rated in importance, magnified in form, and 
distorted in its appearance. 

This bringrs us to two important questions. Did 
G>wper labour under monomania, or did he not ? And 
was religious enthusiasm the point on which his reason 
was disordered f All other queBti6nB that have been 
mooted, concerning the mystery of his melancholy, are 
comprised in these two. , And it is only to their solution 
that we can look for a satisfactory explanation of his 
extraordinary gloom. 

With regard to the first question, it may be borne in 
mind that all his biographers- admit their inability to 
account for his dejection, and that all of them reject 
the supposition that religious enthusiasm had any thing 
to do with its production. How fiir their opinion of its 
tnexplicability is a just and necessary conclusion, re- 
mains to be shown ; at this stage of the subject any 
judgment would be premature. From fiicts alone can 
any opinion be formed, and ^hose which are of most im- 
portance in the life of this afflicted man, the reader 
will now find laid before him. 

He had spent some time at Southampton, apparently 
little improved by the change, when in one of his pa- 
roxysms of melancholy, on a particular occasion, he 
imagined his indifference to the duties of religion was 
signally, yet mercifully, rebuked by the Almighty, in 
an almost miraculous manner. 

** We were about a mile from the town, (as he him- 
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self describe^ it) : the morning was clear and calm, the 
snn sbone brightly on the sea, and the country on the 
borders of it was the most beautifal I had ever seen. 
We sat down upon an eminence, at that arm of the sea 
which runs between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was, as if another sun had been created that 
instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and 
vexation of spirit. I felt the weight of my misery 
taken off, my heart became light and joyful in a mo- 
ment ; I could have wept with transport, had I been 
alone ; I must needs believe the Almighty fiat, and no- 
thing less could have filled me with such inexpressible 
delight, not by a gradual dawning of peace, but as it 
were with a flash of his lifb-giving countenance.'* 

This strong impression, which obviously derives its 
colouring from the enthusiasm of a poetical imagination, 
excited by the beauty of splendid scenery and sudden 
Bunshino, was unquestionably such a one as many indi- 
viduals of devotional feelings might have experienced 
under similar circumstances ; but the powerful hold it 
took on Cowper's imagination was such, as to confound 
the revelation of mercy with the terrors of inexorable 
justice ; to make a transitory emotion of religious joy 
the precursor of a futurity of remorse and misery. In 
the reaction of enthusiasm, a feeling of unspeakable 
wretchedness succeeded the delightful emotion he had 
just described. 

" Satan," he says, " and his own wicked heart, 
quickly persuaded him that he was indebted for his de- 
liverance to nothing but a change of scene, and the 
amusing varieties of the place : and by this means had 
turned the blessing into a poison." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OOWPER CONTINUED. 

From this time his mind became distracted with reli- 
gioos doubts, and ultimately with remorse. He be* 
lieved that he had committed ^ the unpardonable sin," 
and incurred the dreadful penalty of eternal reproba- 
tion, for neglecting to improve to his advantage the 
communion of his sinful spirit with the Almighty at 
Southampton. In every future paroxysm of hie disorder 
throughout his whole existence, the terrific notion, that, 
by his conduct on this occasion, he had forfeited every 
daim to the promised blessings of the gospel, became the 
constant, undeviating theme of his madness ; but strange 
it is that his religious friends and biographers should con- 
sider it necessary to give these first symptoms of ferviden- 
tbusiasm the pure and unimpassioned character of religion, 
and tu ascribe the emotions of the enthusiast to the mani- 
festations of the spirit of truth and wisdom. The fact is, 
thatCowper's mind was early imbued with devotional feel- 
ings ; at the particular period we are speaking of, and for 
some years previously to it, they might have been latent 
in his bosom, and the forms of religion have been unat- 
tended to at that season, when its duties too often are 
neglected. But Cowper was the least likely man in the 
world, so far as we can judge from the goodness of his 
nature, to have wanted the grace of ultimately recur- 
ring to those habits of morality and religion, which had 
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been instilled into his early mind. Those who encour- 
aged his first delusion, were greatly answerable for its 
melancholy consequences ; but it was Cowper's misfor- 
tune to have ever been under the guidance of injudicious 
people, of friends exclusively serious ; of people, on the 
whole, albeit the best and most amiable of mankind, the 
worst fitted to enliven the dejection, or to remove the 
delusion, of the melancholy poet. 

In speaking of the period we are alluding to, the Rev. 
Mr. Stebbing says, •* There is nothing in the correspond- 
ence of Cbwper that should induce us to believe that 
either enthusiasm or melancholy had been the conse- 
i;[uence of his deep and fervent piety." ** Every thing," 
he continues, *' that we know of the life of this amiable 
man, tends to convince us that no abstract opinions of 
any kind could reasonably be assigned as the cause of 
his gloom, either at the period of Which we are speaking, 
or at any other. His melancholy, indeed, might strongly 
influence his religious belief, might embitter the waters 
of life, even as they were poured out fresh into his cup. 
It mightmake him think of God, as of man, with terror, 
and imagine the dark shadow of his earthly fate was 
thrown far as he could see over the abyss of futurity, but 
it could do no more; religion never clogs the veins, nor 
distempers the intellect; and when its revelations are 
made a subject of unnatural fear, it is when the sun and 
stars are as fraught with signs, as the scriptures with de- 
clarations of destruction." 

Now this, if it means any thing, means that a state of 
previous excitement was necessary to the development of 
that disorder, which, if it did not combine the characters 
of enthusiasm an4 madness, certainly confounded the 
narrow limits which separate them. But divested of so- 
14* 
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phifltry, the opinion that is meant to be established by the 
reyerend author, and all his followers, is that Cowper*s 
malady was neither caused nor aggravated by religious 
enthusiasm. But facts speak for themselves, and we ap- 
peal to them from partial views, if not from prejudiced 
opinions. The account of his own feelings prove them to 
have been those of acn enthusiast ^ So long,*' he says, 
** as I am pleased with an employment, I am capable of 
unwearied application, .because my feelings are all of the 
intense kind; I never received a little pleasure from any 
thing in my life — ^if I am delighted it is in the extreme. 
The consequence of this temperament is that my attach- 
ment to my occupation seldom outlives the novelty of it 
That nerve of my imagination that feels the touch of any 
particular amusement, twangs under the energy of the 
pressure with so much vehemence, .that it soon becomes 
sensible of weariness and fatigue.*' * 

Cowper, after the death of his father, having but little 
fertime to inherit, found it necessary to augment his in- 
come by procuring a public appointment; accordingly 
the office of reading clerk in the house of lords, a place 
of considerable emolument, was procured for him. No 
sooner, however, was he fairly installed in it, than he be- 
came overpowered with terror at the necessity of making 
a public appearance at the bar of the house. The cause 
of his terror appears to have been totally inadequate to 
the effect produced upon him; he describes the agony of 
his apprehension in such extravagant terms as to render 
his conduct inexplicable on any other supposition but that 
of insanity. He threw up his appointment, and accepted 
the inferior one of clerk of the journals; but he had 
scarcely entered on the duties of his office when it oc 
curred to him he might be subjected to a public ezamina- 
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tion, respecting his qualificatioxui for the office, and all 
his former horrors and gfroundless apprehensions retam- 
ed. The continual misery at length, he says, ** brought 
on a nervous fever; quiet forsook me by day, and peace 
by night; even a finger raised against me seemed more 
than I could bear." 

** To his disordered perception,** says one of his biognu 
phers, ** there appeared no possibility to escape firom the 
horrors of his situation but by an escape from life itself. 
Death, which he had always shuddered at before, he began 
ardently to wish for now: he could see nothing before 
him but difficulties perfectly insurmountable, and he now 
meditated on the fatal expedient urged on his shattered 
intellect*' A circumstance occurred at this time which 
evidently shows that he was labouring under insanity. 
His attention was called one day to a satirical letter in 
the newspaper, which he immediately imagined himself 
to be the subject o£ although it had no reference what- 
ever to him ; he doubted not, however, but that the writer 
had darkly alluded to his weariness of life, his intention 
to end it, and had, in fact, only written the article in 
question, to hasten the execution of the deed he medi- 
tated. Taylor says, ** that before the dreadful day ap- 
proached he so greatly apprehended, he had made several 
attempts at the escape above alluded to; most mercifully 
for himself and for others, they were only attempts.** 

His disorder now presented so decided a character, 
that his firiends were obliged to acquiesce in the propriety 
of his immediately relinquishing his situation. He was, 
at this period, visited by his brother, who employed every 
means to soothe and com£>rt him, but he had no success; 
he found him overwhelmed with despair, and tenaciously 
maintaining, in spite of all remonstrances to the contrary. 
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that he had been gailty of the unpardonable sin, in not 
properly improving the mercy of God towardff him at 
Southampton. If this is not mania, religious monoma-' 
nia, we know not what is. It does not appear that any 
medical advice was had recourse to, but a learned divine 
was sent to him, who was to reason ** his veins to health,** 
and " with an argument new set a pulse." 

Dr. Madan, we are told, had a long conference with 
him, in which he urged on him the necessity of a lively 
faith; butCowper could only reply in these brief and me- 
lancholy words, — ^**most earnestly do I wish it would 
please €rod to bestow it on me.** This and subsequent 
interviews with the doctor, in which various religious 
subjects were discussed; or rather expatiated upon, ap. 
pears to have been attended with still more melancholy 
consequences to the invalid. In the words of Taylor, 
** about this time he seemed to ieel a stronger alienation 
from Grod than ever. He was now again the subject of 
the deepest mental anguish; the sorrows of death seemed 
to encompass him, and the pains of hell to get hold of 
him; his ears rang with the sound of the torments that 
seemed to await him ; his terrified imagination presented 
to him many horrible visions, and led him to conceive 
that he heard many dreadful sounds; his heart seemed at 
every pulse to beat its last, his conscience scared him, the 
avenger of blood seemed to pursue him, and he saw no 
city of refuge into which he could flee: every morning 
he expected the earth would open and swallow him up.** 

It is with no feeling of irreverence or distrust in the 
efficacy of religious means in moral infirmities, that we 
question the utility of the discussions that were forced on 
the attention of the dejected Cowper, at the very moment 
he vnis standing on the brink of madness, and that we 
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doubt if the cares of the physician of the body might not 
haye been better adapted to the sick man's state. 

After Tainly endeavouring to establish a lasting tran. 
quillity in his mind, by friendly and religious conTersa- 
tion, it was found necessary to remove him to St Albans; 
and this removal implies that he was placed in a private 
lunatic asylum, under the care of the celebrated Dr. Cot- 
tin* This was in 1763, and two years afterwards we find 
himi so much improved in health and spirits, as to be able 
to remove to the town of Huntingdon, where he became 
acquainted with the family of a clergyman, his intimacy 
with whom led to one of the most singular firiendships 
on record, the lAoet lasting, and of the purest nature. 
**The attachment of Cowper to Mrs. Unwin,*' says Hay. 
ley, **the Mary of the poet, was an attachment perhaps 
unparalleled; their domestic union, though not sanctioned 
by the common forms of lifo, was supported with perfect 
innocence.*' Of such a fKendship it may be indeed said, 
^Vamawr n^esi rien de H tendre^ ni ramUiS de n doux%^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OOWTKR CONTINUED. 

In a letter about this time he describes himself lis per- 
fectly recovered, and that his affliction has taught him a 
road to happiness which, without it, he should never have 
known. ** How naturaHy," he saysj " does affliction 
make us Christians! But it gives me some concern, 
though at the same time it increases my gratitude, to re- 
flect, that a convert made in Bedlam is more likely to be 
a stumbling block to others, than to advance their fiiith.** 

On the evening of his arrival at Huntingdon he 
walked into the country, and finding bis feelings power- 
fully affected by a sudden impulse of devotion, he knelt 
under a bank and prayed for a considerable time. The 
result was, a second impression of a miraculous manifes- 
tation of mercy, like the former at Southampton. A load 
of wretchedness was immediately removed from his mind, 
and on arising he looked upon himself as standing re- 
deemed and regenerated in the presence of his Maker. 
Br. Johnson, in speaking of the insanity of poor Smart, 
said to Boswcll, ** Madness oflen discovers itself by un- 
necessary deviations from the usual modes of the world; 
my poor friend Smart showed his by falling on his knees 
in the street and sayiiig his prayers." The mystery of 
Smart's aberration is traced by Johnson to its proper 
source, and called by its plain name. 

Cowper was now received into the hooae of the Rev. 
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Mr. TJnwin, aa amiable and pious family, but living in 
complete seclosion from the world, and mixing entirely 
with persons of a serious cast ; a state of society, it must 
be allowed, ill calculated to improve the dejected spirits 
of one in Cowper's c<mdition, or to lead attention exclu- 
sively devoted to a single subject, to a more general ac- 
quaintance with the pleasing pursuits of literary people. 
But unfortunately his new friends completely debarred 
him from all intercourse with men of letters, and f^om 
all concerns except those too strictly of a spiritual nature. 
Surely the solitude of such society must have greatly 
tended to increase his melancholy, by constantly enter* 
taining one particular strain of ideas; "the reading," as 
Locke says, " of but one kind of books, the falling into 
the hearing of but one set of opinions, and constantly 
conversing on but one sort of subjects." This surely 
was a state of. things which must have eventually tended 
to have concentrated the clouds of insanity that had hithp 
erto been hovering over his mental horizon. 

He had hardly been two years with these good people, 
for such they really were, when Mr. Unwin was unfor« 
tonately killed by a fall from his horse, and Cowper was 
deprived of an estimable friend. The widow retired to 
a small cottage at Olney^ and Cowper became a perma- 
nent inmate of her house. About this time he formed an 
intimacy with Mr. Newton, the curate of the village, 
which had no little influence on his future life. With 
great worth and goodness of disposition, there was still 
a spirit of austere piety in this gentleman, and even of 
devotional enthusiasm, which failed not to gain a power- 
fill ascendancy over Cowper*s debilitated mind. We ac- 
cordingly find him deferring to the opinion of this gen- 
tleman in all matters, even those of a literary kind ; and 
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on his becoming^ an author, of committing to him the 
singular task of writing the preface to his poems. In 
that preface, the public are informed, that the poet had 
^ been long living without God in the world, till in a 
memorable hour the wisdom which is from above visited 
his heart** 

The inference that is drawn from this change in his 
moral condition is, that an amendment in his physical 
one had been signal and complete, and that health and 
happiness had succeeded infirmity and misery; but 
nothing could be more erroneous than this reasoning. 
His subsequent wretchedness was greater than it ever 
had been, ••owing to some cause,'* says Taylor, ••for 
which we are unable to account^* Cowper's correspon- 
dence with his friends became much less frequent after 
his settlement at Olney than it had been formerly. Pro- 
bably it might be attributed to his intimacy with Mr. 
Newton, for we are told they vrere seldom seven waking 
hours apart from each other. 

Shortiy afbr the death of his brother, in 17G9, not- 
withstanding he appears to have borne the loss with con- 
Btderable fortitude, he became again depressed, and Sir. 
Newton thought that the composition of a book of hymns 
vros the best means he could adopt to divert his dejected 
thoughts. ••Mr. Newton,** says Taylor, ••had felt the 
want of a volume of evangelical hymns, on experi- 
mental subjects, suited for public and private worship; 
he mentioned the subject to Cowper, and pressed hun to 
undertake it Cowper did so ; but he had only composed 
sixty-eight of these hymns, when he was seised hj an 
alarming indisposition-— a renewed attack of his former 
malady.** The pleasure which we derive from the pe- 
rusal of these beautiful oomposttions (fiur the most ex- 
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qnisite poetry that Cowper ever penned is to be Hoomd in 
some of these hymns) must be chequered with regrret that 
so unseasonable a time shoidd have been chosen for their 
composition, that he should haye been occupied with so 
serious an employment while he was yet suffering from . 
the first shock of his brother's death. One would have 
thought that literary employment of a lighter kind would 
have been just then better adi4>ted for him ; but Mr. 
Newtout neither in this, nor indeed in any other matter 
connected with his friend's health, a^^iears to have acted 
a judicious part. 

His second paroxysm of monomama occurred in 1773, 
and its symptoms very nearly resembled those under 
which he laboured at the time of his removal from Lon- 
don. Afier enduring unmitigated misery &r the space 
of five years, his sufierings became graduaDy alleviated, 
and his reason was at length restored. During all his 
illness Mrs. Unwin watched over him with the kindness 
of a mother, and for fourteen months his friend, Mr. 
Newton, kept him at the vicarage, and bestowed on him 
indefatigable attention. In this case, as in his former 
illness, his HographeTs endeavour to prove his mania was 
not of a regions character. ** Various causes have been 
assigned," says his biographer, ^'by diffinrent writers, 
for the melancholy aberration of mind to which Cowper 
was now, and at other seasons of his lifo, subject ; but 
none are so irreconcileable to every thing like just, pure, 
and legitimate reasoning, as the attempt to ascribe it to 
religion." '^His riews," he continues, ''so far firom 
being visionary or enthusiastic, on the contrary were 
perfectly scriptural and evangelical." To this there is a 
plain and simple answer : if his views were not visionary 
jot enthusiastic^ their tendency unquestionably would 
15 
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Mp to msppoti tatiier tiian deprcm his mind ; but kcnr 
comes it, if he had taMfsti no yvaotnary view of rsUf mnh 
thst bis opuskm on ti particular religious point was per« 
^rtdd, and that be believed himself doomed to eternal 
fgpioba ti on for an imaginarj insilH to reSig^on ? This, 
in ijommoa. parknoSi is reiigious nsaduess ; the term »a 
imdoabtedly a bad one, Sir rational views of religion cab 
never produce insane ideas ; but erroneous notions of it$ 
tenets, and exnggemted ideas of its penalties, maj pr»> 
diooe insanity^, and does so every daj, as the xeports of 
our lunatic asylum but too evidently prove. A livinf 
poet, whose advocacy of any opinien he espouses is en- 
titled to respect, «ven when the energy with which it is 
UBdsrtafc)en oarries him beyond the booads €if sober 
jodgment, has Hfcewise spurned at the idea of Oowper's 
malady being occasioned by religioas enthusiasm, be» 
cause the error on which he stumbled was in direct con« 
tradictiaii to his creed* The aqfameot ia plausible, bat 
the inference is ermoeous) ftr evem gnnting' that has 
error was in direct oppesitun to his creed, that is yet no 
proof of the assertion, that rdlgioos entfausiasm did sot 
eiist 

There is a very csntfllon spades of monomania which 
mercantile men are espeeially sofajeet to'^^m inordinate 
appreheBsion of aligect poverty without & eanse. The 
victim of this kind of dehnioii may be a man of stronf 
nind in all othor matters, eaDcepting those that concen 
Us circumstances; he may he poemamd of oataideraUe 
wealth, and it may be inyeeted in seeorities which no- 
thing short of a mitional hankn^tey can endanger; yet 
may that man pine away in secret mdaneholy, vndor 
Uie iofpression that his property is in daily jeepardy, and 
every c«mnwreiid view of his may teimlwite in the viefca 
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of the pooF-honae ; yet the error on whteh be rtmnfalee 
IB in direct oontredictian to his eommerciil creed. Mid 
to his former opinions. ' 

His medical attendant might see plainlj enough that 
excessive anxiety ahout a multiplicity of matters coDf 
nected with his husioess, bad harassed his mind to the 
extent of perverting his judgment on a single point of 
paramount importance. To one of the milder forms of 
a dyspeptic malady, Ahemethy has given the term of the 
** city disease.** Cetetua par%bu9^ the term of religious 
mania, objectionahle though it is, may he be applied to 
Cowper*s malady. But to return to the observation of 
the living poet wo havo alluded to. We find his fi>llow» 
ing remarks no less inconclusive than the first, and hip 
reasoning more characteristic of the nature of impas«> 
sioned poetry, .than of philosophical enquiry. ^ In spite**' 
be continues, " of the sel^vident impossibility of his 
faith affecting a sound mind with such hallucinatious, 
though a mind previously diseased might as readily £ill 
into that as any other; in spito of chronology, bis first 
aberration having taken place before he hail tested the 
good word of God ; in spite of geography, that calamity 
having befallen him in London, where he bad no ac* 
quaintauce with persons holding the reprobated doctrine 
of election a^d sovereign grace; a^d in spite of fiict* 
utterly undeniable, that the only effectual ameliorations 
which he experienced under his first or subsequent at- 
tacks of depression, arose from the blessed truths of the 
gospel. 

** In spite of all these unanswerable confutations, of 
the ignorant and malignant falsehoods, the enemies of 
Christian truth persevere in repeating that too much 
religion made poor Cowper mad. If they be sincere, 
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they are themaelyes under the Btrongmt delusion, and 
it will be well if it prove not on their part a wilful one. 
It will be well if they have not reached that last per- 
versity of human reason, that of falsehood of their own 
invention." 

These arc ^* words, mere words,'* — strong words in- 
deed, but not convincing ones. The invective is point- 
ed, though not poetical, and some of the epithets are 
forcible, but not *^ fiuniliar to ears polite.** Ignorant 
and malignant falsehood,* enemies of Christian truth, 
were once very good expressions to settle a difierenoe of 
opinion, to confound an opponent, and stigmatise his 
character ; bat in these degenerate times dispassionate 
argument is made to do the violent business of abuse in 
literary discussions, ai)d it is customary to encounter a 
literary opponent without setting up the- war-whoop of 
infidelity at the onset of the engagement, or of using 
our pens as we would tomahawks, for the purpose of 
scalping the victim who has the temerity to di^r from 
us in the complexion of his thoughts. 

But there are assertions in the preceding observation 
to which the author has given the air of facts, and in 
the manner he has done so, there is an earnestness 
which is very likely to iihpose ob many, and to render 
that which is plausible persuasive and convincing. 
Without a shadow of evidence to support his assertions, 
or to bear out his opinion, he jumps at the conclusion 
that it is a seli^vident Impossibility that religious en- 
thusiasm could have affected Cowper*s mind with any 
morbid hallucinations. The most eloquent of all modern 
orators has said, ^ Truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress ; but error is in its nature flippant 
and compeudioofl : it hope with airy and fastidious levity 
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omr prpofs And orgaments, and perohM opoB aMertion, 
which it calls conclusioD." 

Had Cowper'a mind been sane* no rational views «f 
religion could anqoestionabiy have produced the luillaci- 
nation ; but when his mind was clouded with hypochon* 
dria, as in early life before it had taken any definite 
Ibrm, nothing waa wanting to convert hia melancholy 
into monomania, and to change the wandering rcveriea 
of the former into the aettled gloom cf tlie'latfeer, hot the 
eatdaaive api^oation of enthuaiaam to a single aabject 

But then chronology and geography are trinmi^anlly 
appeded to, in order to invalidate this auppoaition ; the 
former, Ibraooth, becauae his first aberration waa previ- 
onriy to hia having devoted faimaelf to religiMis medita* 
tion. The aberration here ailuded to waa tiiat which 
occaaioned hia removal to the aaylmn at Bt Alban'a ; 
but here the author fidk into the prevalent error of 
dating a diaeaee fi*om the period of having recoorae to 
aiedical aaaiatance. He haa lost eiglit of the aberration 
which long before that period he laboured under the 
temple, when the terrors of a poseiye contingency, a 
public appearance in the house of lords, completely over- 
whelired hia reaaen, and caused him to relinquish an ap- 
pointment on which all hia future hopes depended. 80 
much for the appeal to chronology ; let us aee if the geo- 
graphical argument ia beter grounded. Cowper'a ca- 
lamity ^ having befallen him in London, where he had 
no acquaintance with peraona holding the reprobated 
doctrinea of election and aovereign grace," it is inferred 
that the inaane notion of hia perpetual exclusion fi'om di- 
vine favour which haunted him at intervals even to the 
end of his life, waa taken up in London when he was 
supposed to be little, if at all religiously disposed. We 
15* 
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have elsewhere said that Cowper was brought up in the 
very hot-bed of piety, and that early religious impres- 
sions are with difficulty ever wholly eradicated irom the 
mind in after life, however little influence they may ap- 
pear to have upon the conduct in the season of youthful 
levity. But the calamity, instead of befalling him in 
London, befell him in Southampton at the period (as he 
deemed) of his miraculous conversion ; but while conver- 
sion was unfoftunately coupled with the imaginary com- 
mission of" the unpardonable sin." Here then is geogra- 
phy Ukewisd at &ult : both time and place disprove the 
assertions they were called on toeorroboratci and the sim- 
ple &ct remains irrefragable, that Cowper was a man of a 
melancholy temperamerUf whose menial gloom degenerat- 
ed into monomanta, and that religious enthusiasm was the 
source of his delusions. 

And in taking leave of this painful subject, we dose it 
with a very sensible observation of Mr. Hayley : " So 
wonderfully, and fearfully are we made, that man perhaps 
in all conditions ought to pray that he may never be led 
to think of spiritual concerns either too little or too much, 
since human misery is oflen seen to arise equally from 
an utter neglect of religious duties, and from a wild ex. 
travagance of devotion," 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



CX>WPER CONTINUED. 



During five years Cowper's dreadful depression con- 
tinued without any abatement During this period he 
was paid unremitting attention by Mrs. Unwin: but her 
iundness to him was, at length, repaid by a gradual im- 
provement in his health. 

Mr. Newton, at this time, was removed fi-om the neigh, 
bourhood of Olney; before his departure, howeyerrhe 
triumphed over Cowper*s extreme reluctance to see 
strangws, and succeeded in installing the Rev. Mr. Bull, 
a dissenting clergyman, in the acquaintance of lus fHend. 

It is to be regretted, the first use this gentlenlan made 
of his influence over the mind of the dejected invalid, 
was to prevail upon him to~ translate a collection of spi- 
ritual songs from the religious poetry of Madame De 
Guyon. ** If devotional excitement,'* says his biographer, 
**had been the cause of Gowper*s malady, no recommenda- 
tion could have been more injudicious." 

Most injudicious it undoubtedly was. The French an- 
thoress in question was a oomplete enthusiast Cowper 
himself speaks of the necessity he was imder of guarding 
in his translation against the danger of errors, ^not fear- 
ing,*' he says, "to represent her as dealing fiuniliarly 
with God, but foolishly, irreverently, and without due at- 
tention to his majesty, of which she is somewhat guilty." 

He was fertnnately induced, however, to employ his 
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leisure in original compositions, and the result was the 
production of his three great poems. 

From the time of his fierce attack in 1773 to his fiflieth 
year, his malady had the character of a mild melancholy, 
with occasional paroxysms of a graver nature. At the 
age of filly he became an author; but no person, it is ob- 
served, ever appeared before the pablic in that character 
with less anuety. **As to the fimie, and honour, and 
glory,** he says in one of his letters, ^*that may be ac 
quired by poetical feats of any kind, God knows, that if 
I oould lay me down in my grave, with hope at my side, 
or sit with this companion in a dungeon &r the readoe 
of my days, I would cheerfully waive them alL" 

In 1782, his friend. Lady Austin, fixed her abode in 
his neighbourhood, and Cowper became delighted with 
her society; his dejection was banished in her company, 
and his health and spirits evidently improved. Lady 
Austin was precisely the companion he so much needed, 
her vivacity, affability, kmdness of heart, and mental ac- 
complishments, were the qualities that were best calcu- 
lated to revive the spirits and soothe the morbid sensibi- 
lity of the dejected bard. 

During his short intercourse with this lady, his mind 
was in its healthiest state, we are told by Hay ley; and 
her sprightly and captivating converpition was often the 
means of rousing him from his fits of melaAcholy. She 
wtLB aocustomed to play oa ^e harpsichord, to distract 
his gloomy reveries, «nd to engage him in the conofwai- 
tion of songs, suited to the airs she was in the habit of 
pUjring to him. On one occasion, when she found bim 
IB low spirits, she endeavoured to enliven him by reciting 
tha hidiorous story of * Johnny Gilpin,* which she had 
hoard ia childhood; and next morning he informed her 
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that convulsions of laughter, brought on by the recollec 
tion of her story, had kept him awake during the greater 
part of the night, and that he had composed a poem on 
the subject. 

At another time she solicited him to write a poem in 
blank verse, which he Consented to undertake, if she would 
furnish him with a subject •* You can write upon any 
thing," said the lady; **why not write upon this sofa?' ' 
The command was obeyed, and the world is indebted to 
Lady Austin for Cowper's production of " The Task," 
the most pleasing perhaps of his poems. The translation 
of " Homer" was likewise undertaken at her suggestion, 
and partiy at Mrs. Unwin*s. Thus was he rescued from 
his misery for a time, by literary occupation, and the 
mischievous effects of his seclusion mitigated by the so- 
ciety of an amiable and accomplished woman. 

Had he found such a companion at an earlier period 
how different might have been his fiite ! and had he en- 
joyed the advantage of such an acquaintance for a longer 
period, how much wretchedness might he have not have 
been spared! • "The accounts," says'Mr. Stebbing, ** of 
' his situation at this period afford a refreshing contrast to 
the details of his condition, both in the earlier and later 
periods of his existence. In the society of a few friends 
he now divided his time between the pleasures of conver- 
sation and the gentle exciting labour of composition. His 
mind thus gradually assumed a more cheerful cast." 

How far Cowper*s heart was engaged in the intimacy 
with Lady Austin is another matter. In his letters to 
bis friends he speaks of her in very guarded terms; but 
still at times in terms of more than ordinary warmth. 
That the lady was not indifferent to his merits and amia- 
bility is more than probablct and that the tender interest 
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ab» took in his welfare would have wanned into a stroDg" 
er attachment, and led to a permanent union, there is rea- 
son to suspect, had not the feelings and the interests of a 
third person been opposed to a consummation, that wa9 
most devoutly to be wished by every other friend of 
Ck>wper. 

She had taken a house, adjoining the Unwins, with the 
intention of making it a permanent abode; but unjdeasant 
circumstances arose which ultimately led to her removal 
from Olney, and to a final separation from Cowper» alter 
an uninterrupted intercourse of two years. 

The part that Mrs. Unwin took in this affair is differ- 
ently represented; that she was the cause of the separa- 
atton there seems to be little doubt, but whether her 
interference was very blameaUe is questionable. In 
common fairness it must be admitted, that the relation 
in which Gowper stood to this lady, (strictly decorous as 
their Intimacy might have been,) the feelings of Mrs.Un«' 
win were concerned in the business, and had a right to be 
consulted. That they were consulted by her friend is 
proved by the result. 

Albeit, it is allowed by his biographer, that ** he could * 
not entertain the idea of parting with Lady Austin with- 
out extreme disquietude ; but that immediately on per- 
ceiving that separation became necessary for the main- 
tenance of his own peace, and to ensure the tranquillity 
of his faithful and long-tried friend, he wisely and 6rmly, 
(the wisdom is very doubtful,) took the necessary steps, 
though at the cost of much mental anguish •" 

His anguish, however, seems to have been of a very 
transitory nature, for in a few days aller the separation 
he writes to one of his friends — ** We have lost, as yon 
say, a lively and sensible neighbour in Iiady Austin ; but 
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me ha^e been io long accastomed to a «tate of rottrement 
within one degree of sditude, and being natnrally lovcn 
of stiil life, we can relapse into our ^rmer duality with- 
out being unhappy in the change. To me, indeed, a 
third individual ii unnecessary, while I can haTG the 
faith^l companloa I hate had these twenty yeara." 

This is certainly a frigid piece of pbitosophical pen- 
manship. It exhibits a cool mode of parting with a hind 
friend, and somewhat of a selfish way of consoling one*s 
self for the loss of an intimate acquaintance, which w« 
can hardly contemplate with pleasure. But nothing 
throws a stronger light on the morbid state of Oowper*« 
feelings than does this letter. The fact is, his sensibility 
was acute, but his individual sufferings were too great 
to enable him to employ it far from home. Had he the 
sensibility of ten poets, his own great misery was more 
than sufficient to occupy it alL Lear was in the right, 
" infirmity" truly " forgets all office," the sick man*s af- 
fections are swallowed up in the sense of his own bodily 
afflictions, and pain protracted leads as insensibly to self- 
ish feelings, as does old age. Cowper, more than any 
man, one would think, would have been a^ected by the 
loss of a bosom friend, or the death of a dear relative ; 
yet the death of his father, we are told, preyed less on his 
spirits than any one could have imagined. We find him 
at the bed-side of his brother, performing the last duties 
of a Christian relative, but more in the character of a 
minister of religion, than of a man occupied by the feel- 
ings of fraternal solicitude. And even when the spirit 
of" his own Mary" is quivering on her lips, we hear of 
him wrapped up in his own wretchedness, inquiring if 
there is life still in her body ; and when that life is ez- 
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tinct, paying one Tisit to the death-chamber, and never 
more uttering the name of bis old companion. 

His silence on this occasion, we are well aware, might 
have proceeded from the intensity of his sorrow ; but it 
is from the general tenor of his feelings on other similar 
occasions, the inference is drawn, that Gowper's sensi- 
bility was barely sufficient for his own sufferings. 

But even had he never laboured under hypochondria, 
there was a sort of catholicity in his benevolence which 
embraced mankind with innumerable tendrils, but there 
was no one branch of affection capable of clinging to a 
single objeet, of pressing it to the heart's core, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength, even ^ in the grasp of death, 
to hold it fast;* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

COWftSL OONTUvuKU* 

It should be remembered by those who read the his* 
tory of the errors of other tnen of genius by the light of 
Cowper's virtues, that if he had few vices he had like- 
wise few strong passions ; or if he had the merit of sub- 
duing such passions, that seclusion and almost solitude 
suffered few temptations to cross his path. But it is, 
nevertheless, questionable whether the qualifications for 
a monastic institution are essential requisites or advan- 
tageous acquirements fer society in any Christian coun- 
try. Hay ley, indeed, says that ** Nature had given Cowper 
a warm temperament, but a disappointment of the heart, 
arising from the cruelty of fortune, had thrown a cloud 
on his juvenile spirit ; thwarted in love, the natural fire 
of his temperament turned impetuously into the kindred 
channel of devotion, and had he been successful in early 
love, it is probable he might have enjoyed a more uniform 
and happy tenor of health, but that the smothered flames 
of passion, uniting with the vapours of constitutional 
melancholy in the fervour of religious zeal, produced al- 
together that irregularity in the perfermance of the 
bodily and mental fhnctions which gave such extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes of splendour and of darkness to his mor- 
tal career, and made Cowper at times an idol of the purest 
admiration, and at times an object of the sincereiit pity.*' 
• No sooner, .however, was he deprived of the society of 
Lady Austin, than his spirits began to fail, and the loss 
16 
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of her cheerful conversation was followed by a return of 
his former dejection. He writes to Mr. Newton at this 
period, " My heart resembles not the heart of a Christian, 
mourning and yet rejoicing"; pierced with thorns, yet 
wreathed about with roses : I have the thorn without the 
rose. My brier is a wintry one ; the flowers are wither- 
ed, but the thorn remains. My days are spent in vanity, 

and it is impossible for me to spend them otherwise.** 

** I should rejoice thai the old year is over and gone, if I 
had not every reason to expect a new cue similar to it ; 
but even the new year -is already old in my ^account I 
am not as yet able to boast by anticipation an acquaint- 
ance with the events of it yet unborn, but rest assm-ed, 
that be they what they may, not one of them comes 
the messenger of good to me. If even death itself should 
be of the number, he is no friend of mine ; for loaded as 
my life is with despair, I have no such comfort as would 
result from a probability of better things tccome, were 
' life once ended.* 

The remainder of this letter puts the character of bis 

* Of Gowp^r^s letters in general, we may safely assert, 
that we have rarely met with any similar collection, of 
superior interest or beauty. Though the incidents which 
they relate be of no pubUc magnitude or moment, and 
the remarks which they contain be not 'uniformly pro- 
found or original, yet Uiere is something in the sweet- 
ness and facility of the diction, and more perhaps in the 
glimpses they aiford of a pure and benevolent mind, that 
diffuses a charm over the whole collection, and commu- 
nicates an interest that cannot always be commanded by 
performances of greater dignity and pretension. Taylor's 
Life of Cow per, recently published, may be referred to 
with profit by all who admire the writings, and respect 
the character of Cowper. A good American edition of 
this work has been issued. — iSl, 
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mania in a cleoxer point of Tiew than any other of his 
epistles. All the peculiarities of monomania are plainly 
exhibited. On one particular point his reason is clouded, 
his perceptions distorted, his inferences erroneous. On 
every other subject he thinks, talks, and acts, sanely and 
sensibly ; he speaks of the certainty of his eternal misery 
calmly and collectedly. All the ** method of madness'* 
is in his language ; in the words of Locke, he ** argues 
rightly on a wrong principle," and endeavours to con- 
vince the clergyman to whom he writes, that the misery 
of his hypochondria is a mystery of divine ordination, 
which is physically inexplicable. It is greatly to be sus- 
pected that the mode in which this insane idea was com- 
bated by his correspondent, and by most of his religious 
friends, tended to fix the impression on his mind, and to 
produce the effect which they desired ta avoid. 

»♦ You will teU me," says poor Cowper, •^ that the 
cold gloom of winter will be succeeded by a cheerful 
spring, and endeavour to encourage me to liope for a 
spiritual change resembling it, but it will be lost la- 
bour. Nature revives again, but a soul once slain lives 
no more. The hedge that has been apparently dead is 
not so : it will burst- into leaf and blossom at the ap- 
pointed time — but no such time is appointed for the 
stake that stands in it It is as dead as it seems, and will 
prove itself no dissembler. The latter end of next month 
will complete a period of eleven years, in which I have 
spoken no other language. It is a long time for a man, 
whose eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness ; 
long enough to make despair an inveterate habit, and 
such it is in me. My friends, I know, suspect that I 
shall yet enjoy health again. They think it necessary 
for the existence of divine truth, that he who once had 
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possession of it should never finally lose it. I admit 
the solidity of this reasoning in every case but my own ; 
and why not in my owo 7 For causes, which to them it 
appears madness to allege, but which rest upon my mind 
with a weight of immoveable conviction. If I am re- 
coverable, why am I thus ? — why crippled and made 
useless in the church just at the time of life, when, my 
judgment and experience being matured, I might be 
most nseful 7 Why cashiered and turned out of ser- 
vice, till, according to the course of years, there is 
not enough life left in me to make amends for the years 
I have lost — till there is no reasonable hope lefl that 
the fruit can ever pay the expence of the fiillow ? I 
forestall the answer, — God*s ways are mysterious, and 
be giveth no account of his matters^-— an answer that 
would serve my purpose as well as theirs who use it. 
There is a mystery in my destruction, and in time it 
will be explained.** 

Such was Cowper*s melancholy frame of mind at this 
period ; and yet immediately after the receipt of the 
letter we have just quoted, we find Mr. Newton solicits 
ing him to favour the editor of the Theological Maga. 
zine with occasional essays, and rather reproaching him 
for not entenng upon such subjects as may be inferred 
from the reply. " I converse," says poor Oowper, •* as 
you say, upon other subjects than despair, and may 
therefore write upon others. Indeed, my dear friend, 
I am a man of very little conversation upon any subject. 
From that of despair I abstain as much as possible, for 
the sake of my company ; but I will venture to say it 
13 never out of my mind one minute in the whole day. 
I do not mean to say that I am never cheerful : I am 
often 80-— always indeed when my nights have been 
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undisturbed for a season. Ton will easily perfieive.that 
a mind thns occupied is but indifTerently quali6ed for 
the consideration of theological matters. The most 
useful and the most delightful topics of that kind are 
to roe forbidden fruit ; I tremble as I approach them. 
It has happened to me sometimes that I have found my- 
self imperceptibly drawn in, and made a party to such 
discourse. The consequence has been dissatisfaction 
and self-reproach.*' It is difficult to conceive ^ more 
injudicious request than that of Mr. Newton. To set 
a man to write theological essays, who was sinking un. 
der the weight of religious despondency, was certainly 
not the way to alleviate his morbid enthusiasm. 

In 1785 his prospects were enlivened by tlie expecta- 
tion of a visit from his amiable relative, Lady Hesketh. 
From the moment Cowper heard of the intention of 
this lady to visit Olney, the delight he anticipated from 
the interview is expressed over and over in his letters, 
in the most joyful terms. ^ I shall see you again,*' he 
writes to ber, »* I shall hear your voice. We shall take 
walks together. I will show you my prospects — the 
hovel, the alcove, the Ouse, and its banks ; every thing 
that I have described.*' He tells her about the recep- 
tion he is making for Jier in his green-house. ** I line 
it,** he continues, ** with nets, and spread the floor with 
mats, and there you shall sit, with a bed of mignionette 
at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and 
jasmine, and I will make you a bouquet of myrtle 
every day. We now talk of nobody but you. And 
now I have nothing to do but to wish fi>r June — and 
June, my cousin, never was so wished &r since June 
was made. I shall have a thousand things to hear, and 
a thousand things to say, and ihey wiU all rush into my 
16* 
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mind together, till it will bo so crowded with things im-' 
patient to be said, that for some time I shall say no- 
thing. But no matter, sooner or later they will all come 
out. Confidently, and most comfortably, do I hope that, 
befi>re the fifteenth of June shall present itself, we shall 
have seen each other. Is it not so ? And will it not be 
one of the most extraordinary eras of my extraordinary 
life i Joy of heart, from whatever canse it may arise, ' 
is the best of all nervous medicines ; and I should not 
wonder if such a turn given ^to my spirits should have 
even a lasting effect of the most advantageous kind 
upon them. Tou must not imagine, neither, that I am 
on the wh<^e, in any great degree, subject to nervous Sec- 
tions; occasionally I am, and have been these many 
ye&rs, much liable to dejection, but at intervals, and 
sometimes for an interval of weeks, no croature would 
suspect it When I am in the heat heaUh^ my tide of 
animal sprightliness flows with great equality, so that 
I am never, at any time, exalted in proportion as I am 
sometimes depressed. My depression has a cause, and if 
that cause weire to cease, I should be as cheerful, thence- 
forth, and perhaps for ever, as any man need be.*' 

Who could imagine it was the same Cowper penned 
this cheerful letter to Lady Hesketh who had written 
the preceding gloomy epistle to Mr. Newton ? but Cow- 
per seems to have suited his spirits to his correspond- 
ents, not only on this but on most other occasions ; and no 
greater proof is requisite to show what a powerful in- 
fluence the habits, feelings, and dispositions of those 
with whom he was in communion, had upon his mind ; 
and very little doubt can be entertained that the society 
of such personn u Lady Hesketh, and Lady Austin, 
and bifl later flriend, Mr. Hayley, might have prevented 
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half the evils which hii seqoestered way of life, in the 
solitude of Oloey, was the means of bringing on him. 

After a separation of twentj.three years, Cowper 
had the pleasure of beholding Lady Hesketh, and all 
the delight h« anticipated from the renewal of their ac- 
quaintance was realised. ^ My dear cousin's arrival,^ 
he writes to one of bis correspondents, ^ as it could not 
&il to do, has made us happior than we ever were at 
Olney. Her great kindness in giving us her company, 
is a cordial that I shall feel the effisct of, not only while 
she is here, but while I live.'* 

Lady Hesketh had not long been at Olney before she 
became dissatisfied with the poet's residence; she 
thought it a situation altogether unsuitable for a person 
subject to depression. Cowper himself had often en- 
tertained the same opinions regarding it. He speaks of 
it as a place built for the purposes of incarceration, and 
that it had served that purpose through a long long 
peciod ; that they had been prisoners there, but a jail 
delivery was at hand, and the bolts and bars were about 
to be loosed. 

Lady Hesketh had taken a cottage at Weston, in a 
pleasant situation, and he expresses his delight at the 
prospect of removing to it. ^ Here," he says, " we have 
no neighbourhood — ^there we shall have much agreeable 
society. Here we have a bad air, impregnated with the 
fumes of marsh miasmas — there we shall breath an un- 
tainted atmosphere. . Here we are confined from Sep- 
tember to March — there we shall be on the very verge 
of pleasure-grounds. Both Mrs. (Jnwin's constitution 
and mine have already suffered materiaUy by such close 
and long confinement, and it is high time, unless we 
hntend to retreat into the grave, that we should seek out 
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a more wholeflome residence. We are both, I believe, 
indebted for our respective maladies tu an atmosphere 
encumbered with raw vapours, and we have, perhaps, 
fared the worse for sitting so often, and sometimes for 
several successive months, over a cellar filled with water. 
We have lived at Olney till rooaldering walls and a 
tottering house warned us to depart ; we have accord- 
ingly profited by the hint, and taken up our abode at 
Weston. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



In this wretched house at Olney, and onwholesome 
situation, was poor Cowper incarcerated, as he justly 
terBiB it, for nearly twenty years. What a situation £br 
the abode of a hypoohondriac ! a gloomy bouse, and an 
atmosphere tainted with malaria. Little wonder, in- 
deed, is it if the spirits of the sensitive poet sunk under 
the depressing influence of both : never were the infir- 
mities of a mind like Cowper's fastened upon him all 
through life, by so many circumstances unfiivourable to 
his well-being. No sooner had Lady Hesketh convinc- 
ed him of the necessity of changing his abode, than his 
injudicious friends endeavoured to dissuade him from 
removing. Mr* Newton, among the rest, his biographer 
informs us, on being apprised of his intended removal 
from Olney, expressed apprehensions that it would in- 
troduce him to company uncongenial to his taste, if not 
detrimental to his piety. And poor Cowper had the 
humiliating necessity of writing a long letter to this 
gentleman, in reply, to his objections, that his corres- 
pondents and companions were only his near relatives, 
from whom he was unlikely to catch contamioation. 

** Your ietter," he says, " to Mrs. Unwin, concerning 
our conduct, and the offence taken at it in our neigh- 
bourhood, gave us both a great deal of concern ; if any 
of our serious neighbours have been astonished, they 
have been so without the slightest occasion. Poor peo- 
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pie are never well employed when they are occopied in 
jadgfing one another ; but when they undertake to scan 
the motives of those whom Providence has raised a little 
above them, they are utterly out of their province and 
their depth. They often see us gfet into Lady Hesketh'e 
carriage, and rather uncharitably suppose that it always 
carries us into a scene of dissipation, which in ftct it 
never does.** 

The humiliating task of replying to such trivial ac- 
cusations as those of Mr» Newton on this occasion, must 
have been irksome and annoying, even to so amiable a 
man as Cowper; but the fbtile charge, and the simjrfe, 
though dignified, reply to it, are ample illustratiaosof 
the difference between a narrow and a noble mind. 

In the beginning of 1787, Ck>wper was visited with 
another severe paroxysm of his mental disorder, which 
for fflofe than six months suspended his translation of 
Homer, on which he had been for some time deei^y 
ooctt|Hed, and precluded the conversation of those with 
whom he was intimately associated. In his letters to 
his cousin he describes the first symptoms of his attack. 
*« I have had a little nervous fever lately, that has some* 
what abridged. my sleep; and though I find myself bet- 
ter than I have been, since it seiied mo, yet I feel my 
head lightish, and not in the best order for writing." 

During this attack he continued shut up in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, reftising to see any human being 
but his kind attendant' In the autumn, however, his 
health and spirits were so fiir restored as to enable him 
to resume his correspondence^ Speaking of his suflfor- 
ings at this time, he says, "• My head has been the worst 
part of me, and still continues so,— -it u subject to giddi- 
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ness and pain ; maladies very unfaTonrable to poetical 
employmeDt." 

It is well worthy of observation, that in this and every 
other similar attack of his dreadful ddpressioo, head-ache 
and giddiness are spoken of as the premonitory symp- 
toms oi his disorder. But it does not appear that local 
depletion, or any other effective means, were ever resort- 
ed to, to obviate or prevent his sufferings, which were 
evidently the effects of determination of Mood to the head, 
or probably the chronic effects of that determination— of 
effusion and pressure on the brain — ^the not unlikely 
source of aU his miserable feelings. On one of these 
occasional attacks, the composition of theological essays 
are recommended to him ; on another, the translation of 
spiritual songs : on another, the production of a volume 
of original hymns ; but at any of these periods the ser- 
vice of a cupper, and the judicious care of a physician, 
might have proved of more advantage. 

He had scarcely recovered from his late illness, before 
the Rev. 'Mr* Bull imitated the example of Mr. Newton, 
and importuned^ the unfortunate bard to compose a set of 
hymns fi>r particular ooeasions. **Ask possibilities,** re- • 
plied poorCowper, "and they shall be performed; but 
ask not hymns from a man suffering with despair as I do. 
I would not sing the hord'a song, were it to save my life, 
banished as I am, not to a strange land, but to a remote- 
ness from his presence, in conqmrison to which, the dis- 
tance from east to west is no distance, but viciiiity and 
cohesion. I dare not, either in prose or verse, allow my- 
self 'either to express a frame of mind, which I am con- 
scious does not belong to me.** 

Lady Hesketh remained at Weston the greater part of 
two years, contributing greatly to revive' the dix>oping 
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afiiiis of Cowper, and to encourage him to complete the 
yaat midertaking of Homer's tianslation. At the ap- 
proach of Januarj, 1790, he appears to have rekpsed into 
hl» dejection: he had a superstitions terror of this month, 
and he never could get over the idea that some dreadful 
calamity in this m<mth was always impending. On the 
whole, however, during the time he was occupied with his 
Homer he adveHs ipaa frequently in his letters to his 
gloomy feelings than he had fi>nnerly done. He speaks 
to one of hb correspondents, of his sufferings, only as 
singularities which, might surprise him if he knew them. 
" I must say, however," he adds, ^ in justice to myself, 
that they would not lower me in your -good opinion, 
though perhaps they might tempt you to question tho 
soundnessofmy upper story." v 

In the beginning of 1791, he had another attack of 
what lie ca^s his nervow fever, a disorder which he 
dreaded above all others, because it was invariably &!- 
lowed by a melancholy perfiictly insu];^)ortable. Soon 
after the publication of his Homer, a literary correspon- 
dence with Mr. Hayley led to a personal acquaintance 
with that gentleman. Hfi was then in his sixty-first 
year, and Hayley says he appeared to fed none of the in- 
firmities of advanced life, but was active .and vigorous 
both in mind and body. And speaking g£ the affection- 
ate veneration and kindness of Mrs. Unwin for the poet, 
it was badly possible, he says, to survey human nature 
in a more touching and a more satis&ctory point of view. 

In January, 1794, in that gloomy month which he al- 
ways spoke of' with such terror, his sad forebodings were 
at last realised. A severer attack of his malady than 
any he had yet experienced overwhelmed his spirits, and 
almost' wholly paralysed his mental powers. His desptair 
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became permanent, and continued onmHigated throtigh 
the remainder of his life. Nothing could be now more 
desolate than his situation. Mr8.Unwin had been reduced 
to a state of second childhood by a paralytic affection, and 
poor Cowper shunned the sight of every other person ex- 
cept the individual who was incapable of rendering him 
any assistance. For some time he had refused food of 
every kind, except now and then a Tery small piece Of 
toasted bread, dipped generally in water, sometimes mix- 
ed with a little wine; at length, however, he was induced 
to sit down to his ordinary meals, but he persisted in re- 
fusing to take even the medicines that were indispensably 
required, and strongly urged upon him. At this period 
the famous Dr. Willis was consulted by Lady Hesketh 
on the subject of his malady, and at the instance of Lord 
Thurlow this eminent physician was induced to visit the 
invalid at Weston, but no amelioration ensued : his dis* 
order at the time was beyond the reach of art He con- 
tinued in the same distressing state till the summer of 
1795, when change of scene and air was recommended, 
both for him and Mrs. Unwin, and they were accordingly 
conducted by his kind relative, Mr. Johnson, to a village 
on the Norfolk coast, and from this place they were re- 
moved to his own residence, and subsequent^ to a cottage 
within a few miles of Swaffham. These little changes 
were somewhat beneficial to Cowper, though his dejec- 
tion continued unabated. He suffered Mr. Johnson to 
read to him several works of an amusing tendency, but 
nothing could induce him to resume his pen, not even for 
the revision of his favourite Homer. But a stratagem 
tried by Mr. Johnson to rouse his attention ; he placed a 
volume of Wakefield's new edition of Pope's translation 
on a table in a room through which Cowper had to pass, 
17 
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and the plan was not without saccess. He discovered, 
the next day, that Cowper had not only found those pas- 
sages in which there was a comparison between Pope^s 
translation and his own, but had corrected several of his 
lines at the sugg^estion of the critic. From this time 
Cowper regularly engaged in a revisal of his own version, 
and for some weeks produced almost sixty new lines a 
day. His friends began to entertain hopes of his recovery, 
but they were of short duration, for in a few weeks he 
relapsed into his former misery. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OOWFER CbNTlNUED. 

Ill the following DecembeFj his old and ^thful com- 
panibn, Mrs. Unwin, was taken from him. This most 
amiable and pious woman died, in the seventy-second 
year of her age, and was buried in Dereham Church, 
where a marble tablet was raised to the memory of Mary 
— the beloved Mary of Cowper. The day before she ex- 
pired, he sat a considerable time in her apartment, and 
though he appeared to the attendants so absorbed in his 
own wretchedness as to take hardly any notice of her 
condition, it was evident he was aware of her approach- 
ing dissolution; for the next morning, when the servant 
was opening the window of his chamber^ hb said to her 
in a plaintive tone, ** Sally, is there life above stairs?" 
He saw the dying woman for the last time about an hour 
before she expired. ^ In the dusk of the evening," says 
H^yley* *' he attended Mr. Johnson to survey the c(»pse, 
and after looking at it for a fow moments, he started sud^ 
denly away with a vehement but unfinished sentence of 
passionate sorrow. • He spoke of her no more." 

From the anguish he would have felt on this melan- 
choly occasion, he was so &r preserved, continues Hay- 
lojf hy the marvellous state of his own disturbed health, 
that instead of mourning the loss of a person, in whose 
life he had seemed to live, all perception of that loss 
was mercifully taken from him, and from the moment 
when he hurried away from the inanimate object of his 
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filial attachment, he appeared to have no memorj of her 
having existed, for he never asked a question concern- 
ing her funeral, nor even mentioned her name. Amongst 
other pious and learned individoab who charitably at- 
tempted, though personally unknown to him, to revive 
his dejected spirits, and to reason with him on the sub- 
ject of the nn&rtunate notion which had taken posses- 
sion of his mind, was the Bishop of Llandaff: he 
endeavoured, says his biographer, evangelically to cheer 
and invigorate the mind of Cowper ; but the depression 
of that mind was the efiect of bodily disease, so obeti* 
nate, that it received not the slightest relief. 

By frequent change of scenery, and the incessant at- 
tentions of Mr. Johnson, ho was sometimes roused to a 
little mental exertion — so much so aa to write without 
Micitation to Lady Hesketh ; and though his letter it 
. the very essence of despair, yet is it apparently the 
prodocti<m of a mind sane on every subject but the me- 
lancholy one that overwhelmed him. 

In plain language, it was the letter of a monomaniao. 
" Tou describe,'* he says, ** delightful scenes, but you 
describe them to one who, even if he saw them, could 
receive no delight from them— who has a faint recollec- 
tion, and so fiiint as to b» like an almost forgotten 
dream, that once he was susceptible of pleasure from 
such causes. The country that you have had in pros- 
pect has always been' famed for its beauties ; but the 
wretch who can derive no gratification from a view of 
nature, even under the disadvantage of her most ordi- 
nary dress, wiH have no eyes to admire her in any. In 
one day, in one minute, I should rather have said, na 
ture became an universal blank to me ; yet with an 
effect as difficult to remoTo as blindness itself." 
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The sudden attack of his malady, as it is described 
in this letter, which Hayley ascribes to a scorbutic 
aiiection, is immediately attributable to sudden deter, 
mination'to the brain, or pressure on that organ, and 
certainly might be remotely ascribed to the cause which 
his biographer has assigned. If there be any truth in 
Spurzheiffl*8 theory of the separate and distinct exist- 
ence of the cerebral organs, which are supposed to be 
the seat of the individual faculties of the mind, how 
much light does that theory throw on the nature of 
monomania, which is cer^inly inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis, and how easy is it to conceive the injury 
that may be done to a particular organ without involv- 
ing the whole apparatus of the mind in general oonfu. 
tion. In what narrow limits does it circumscribe the 
difibrence between monomania and madness, between 
the efSscts of a partial and a general disorder of the 
mental faculties I One of the strange circumstances 
in cases of mental aberration which not unfrequently 
occurs, is an improvement in the. bodily health of the 
Bufierer, when the infirmities of the mind become per. 
manently confirmed. Cowpei*fl general health, at this 
period, was not only improved, but his bodily vigour 
was greater than it had been for years. In the instance 
of Smart, Dr. Johnson observed the same phenomenon : 
after visiting him in Bedlam, he speaks of his incurable 
insanity; but poor Smart, he says, had grown fat upon it 
since he had last seen him. Cowper's disorder, however, 
had not so entirely overpowered his faculties, but that, in 
the midst of his deepest melancholy, he was able to em- 
ploy himself at intervals in literary pursuits. His last 
original production was ^ The Cast-away,'* a poem of 
considerable merit, but too plainly illustrative of his 
17* 
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own misery. " The only amusement that he appeared 
to have admitted, without reluctance," says Hayley, 
^ was the reading of Mr. Johnson^ who, indefatigable 
in the supply of such amusement, had exhausted an 
immense collection of novels, and at this time began 
reading to the poet his own i^orks. To these he listen, 
ed in silence, and heard all his pieces recited in order, 
till the reader arrived at the history of John Gilpio, 
which he begged him not to proceed with." At lengthy 
bo w i wfer , his strength began to break down — a compli* 
cation of new maladies had set in. A dropsical appear, 
anoe in his legs was observed : medical advice was now 
had recourse to, but it wi^ with the greatest difficulty 
the Bufierer could be persuaded to take the remedie* 
thrtjjyd been ' prtacribtfd. His weakness rapidly in* 
ereuWk On the 19th of April, Mr. Johnson, apprehen-* 
tive of bis immediatte dissolution, ventured to speak to 
him on the subject He consoled, or endeavoured to 
console him with the prqispect of an approaching eter- 
nity of peace and happiness, of ^be just grounds ibr his 
dependence on the merits of the Redeemer ; but poor 
Cowper passionately entreated of him to desist from any 
further observations of a similar kind, clearly proving, 
says his biographer, that though he was on the eve of 
being invested with celestial light, the darkness of de. 
lusion still veiled his spirit. The three following days 
his debility continued to increas^. The last words be 
uttered were addressed to his attendant, when pressed 
to put some refreshment to his lips — ^'^ What can it 
signify?" On the third of May, 1800, he calmly ex- 
pired, in his stzty.ninth year, and was interred in the 
same church where the remains of his '* Mary" wore 
depoBited. 
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Briefly as we have sketched the sad history of this 
most amiable, highly gifted, but most mihappy of the 
children of genias, enough has been said to render any 
commentary on the sufferings we have had to speak of 
onnecessary. We have endeavoured to divest his malady 
of the obscurity and mystery in which it has been in. 
volved ; we have called it by its proper name, we have 
referred it to its true cause, and endeavoured to point out 
how far his symptoms were aggravated by the counsel 
and conversation of injudicious people, and how hi his 
symptoms were suffered to develope themselves and to 
acquire strength, by an unfortunate and perpetuual con- 
currence of most unfkvourable circamitances. The lead- 
ing events in the history of his sufferings, so ftr as they 
concerned his health and consequently his happiness, 
may be summed up in a very ftw words. Cowper, from 
his earliest years, was delicate in constitution, and timid 
In his disposition. Excessive application to professional 
studies in the Temple increased the delicacy of his health, 
the nervous system and the cerebral organs became dis- 
turbed or disordered in their functi<ms, and his natural 
timidity merged into a morbid sraisibility which wholly 
disqualified him for the active duties of that profession in 
which he had been so improperly placed. The derange- 
ment of his health obliged him to go to the sea-coast ; he 
visited Southampton, and in one of his walks the unex- 
pected spectacle of a magnificent prospect, and the sud- 
den appearance of a burst of sunshine in all the ** uncer- 
tain glories of an April day,** overpowered his imagination, 
and filled his heart with a rapture of devotional enthusi- 
asm. The splendour of the scene was taken fer the 
effulgence of the Deity, and the wrapt spectator believed 
that the vision was expressly intended for a merciful 
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warning to lead him to the remembrance of that Being, 
whom, in his friend's words, he had been living without 
in the world. He retumed-to town, the momentary ex- 
citement passed away, and the warning was forgotten — 
a public appointment was procured for him, but the ter- 
rorxof a public appearance at the bar of the house of 
lords completely overwhelmed him, and he was obliged 
to renounce his employment His nervous disorder re- 
turned with increased strength ; he became the victim of 
hypochondria, and his friends deemed it necessary to 
place him under the care of Dr. Cottin. During the 
time that he remained in this private asylum, his condi- 
tion^appcars to have been similar to that of Dr. Johnscm 
in his early life, his dejection as severe, but certainly not 
more so, and no indication, even in his worst moments, 
of general insanity. His improvement in health and 
spirits at length led to his removal to a country village, 
and here he became domiciled in the family of a clergy, 
man, in which he continued for the remainder of his 
life. The character of the society into which he was 
thrown was exclusively serious, or what is called evah' 
gelical. The story of the miraculous vision at South- 
ampton was told to his friends, and the importance which 
was attached, and the credit that was given to it, fixed 
the impression stronger than ever on his mind, that it 
was a divine warning, and that he had neglected it 

Repentance, indeed, ensued, and reiAorse followed so 
closely upon it, that the latter took possession of all the 
faculties of his mind, and permanently, though partially 
disordered it The dreadful idea became fixed, that in 
rejecting that warning he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, and that there was no hope for him here or 
hereafter. This was the commencement of his mono- 
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mania : the disorder of his nervous system which had 
previously been only the derangement of the functions 
of that system, now probably proceeded to the disease of 
the organ itself, and all the after circumstances of his 
life and the tenor of his conversation with those around 
him, with few exceptions, were unfortunately calculated 
to fix the idea which preponderated in his mind over 
every other thought. That, under happier circumstances, 
and with due attention to the digestive organs, Oowper 
might have been rescued from the misery he endured 
through life, there is every reason to believe, and that, 
like Johnson, he might have acquired the power of 
** managing his mind,*' and even of ^mastering its ail« 
ments*' to a great extent Bat all through his disorder, 
the digestive organs were impaired and neglected; to 
use the words of his biographera ** the process of diges* 
tion never passed regularly in his frame during the years 
he resided in Norfi)lk !" — and this little paragraph is the 
essence of the ^ history and mystery" of Cowper's mala- 
dy* This was indeed the true source of his hypochon- 
dria ; and to whatever gulf the torrent of his dejection 
might have flowed, whether of insanity or eccentricity, 
religious enthusiasm was bat the tributary stream which 
found a ready channel to receive its troubled waters. The 
original current might indeed have swelled with their 
increase, till the banks of reason were broken down 
by its aggravated fury , but the source of the mischief 
must be traced to the fountain-head, not to the feeeble 
stream that &d its violence. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



That tax of censure which b bid on the eminence of 
genius, has been pretty rigidly en&rced in all ages, and 
in all dountries ; but of kte years it has fallen more hea- 
vily than usual on literary men. The privilege of levy- 
ing this odious impost on private habits, for the public 
entertainment, has become a vested right ; and no man's 
memory is entitled to immortdity till bis character has 
been duly cudgelled, to extract the last particle of earthly 
dross, in order to qualify it, by this purgatorial process, 
for its fiiture happiness; so that, even in these times, 
there is a species of killing which is no murder, and of 
taxation which is no tyranny. Whatever Lord Milton 
may think on the subject of other taxes, there is no 
withholding of this particular one on eminence — there is 
no stopping the {Public supplies of scandal, for there are 
no other means of satisfying the public creditor — curio- 
sity. But, if ever there was a man*s memory entitled to a 
discharge in full of all demands upon his character, that 
man*8 memory is^ord Byron's. 

Eight years have hardly el&psed since his death, and 
year after year, with unprecedented avidity, the public 
have swallowed lives, last days, recollections, conversa^ 
tioiis, notices, and journals, professing to delineate his 
character ; and the last effort of biography commands as 
much attention as the first And yet, with aU the lights 
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those TarioTis volumes have shed upon his peculiarities, 
how is it that, with many, his character still remains a 
problem ? No man's errors were ever* more closely ob- 
served by his best friends, nor more carefully recorded 
by his worst enemies* No man's vices were ever less 
effectually palliated' by the partiality of his biographers, 
nor his virtues, except in a single instance, more cau- 
tiously admitted by his soi'disant f^mirers. The fact 
is, Byron had few, if any fi-iends, amongst his intimate 
acquaintances. It is only in domestic life that kindness 
ci heart redeems unevenness of temper; Imt in literary 
friendship there is no love superior to the caprice of a 
sullen disposition, or the s^es of a satirical one. The 
greatest defect i9 Byron's character was a propensity to 
ridicule his absent friends ; a biting jest was never lost, 
at any expense of violated friendship. Poor Parry's 
"love of brandy," Moore's **love of lords," Leigh Hunt's 
" rimini ptminw," and even Gralt,** the last person in the 
world on whom any one would commit literary larceny," 
are specimens of the raill^ which abound in his letters ; 
and there are few, if any, of the friends who have become 
his biographers, who did not suffer from it The. easy 
and natural absurdity which he had the power of throw- 
ing over the subjects of his ridicule, is apparently &ee 
from any malevolent design ; but who can doubt that the 
subjects of the best humoured railleiy are not pained by 
its infliction, and however they may affect to laugh at 
the annoyance, that they are not secretly chagrined, and 
that their affections are not insensibly estranged by such 
ridicule ? It would be too much to suppose that Byron's 
conduct to his friends excited no soreness of feeling in 
his biographers, however incapable they might be of 
magnifying his errors. However desirous they might 
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be to eXBg^gerater nothing, or set down aught ki malice, 
it is greatly to be suspected that the remembrance of 
these injuries had much to do with the recollection of his 
frailties, and that the latter would nerer have been so 
prominently set before the public eye, had their memo> 
ries not been refreshed by their offended feelings. Byron 
might well say to Lady Blessington, when deploring the 
loss of some early friends, ^ But perhaps it is as well that 
they are gone ; it is less bitter to mourn their death than 
to have to regret their alienation, and who knows that 
had they lived they might have become as faithless as 
those that I have known? Experience has taught me 
that the only friends we can call our own, who can know 
no change, are those over whom the grave has dosed — 
the seal of death is the only seal of friendship.'* With 
such sad experience be might well anticipate the &te his 
memory had to sufier ; for, like Pope, he had reason to 
apprehend the common fortune of extraordinary geniuses, 
** to be more admired by their friends than to be loved.** 
This (^Mervation is, however, by no means applicable to 
the feelings of Moore for his noble friend. He seems to 
have set about the life of Ilyron with no other motive but 
a sincere desire to do justice to his memory ; yet it is & 
matter of doubt, whether the character of the latter has 
suffered more from the open uncompromising hostility 
of Hunt, or from the fatal candour and the unsuccessful 
palliation of Moore. Few, we believe, rise from the per- 
usal of the former gentleman's volume with a changed 
opinion of Bjrron's kind-hearted disposition; but very 
many, we believe, carry away a fixed impression from 
the work of the latter, of the inordinate vanity and ego- 
tism of the victim of the poetic temperament PuUie 
opinion may be erroneous and- prejudiced for a season. 
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but ultimately the power of tmth is certain to prerail 
over all its mist^en views of things and persons, and 
** even-handed justice is sure to commend the ingredi- 
ents of the poisoned cup** of criticism back to its owft 
envenomed lips. But there is more danger of prejudice 
taking root when the sincerity of the effort to remove it 
is beyond suspicion. The fidelity of More, as a biogra^ 
pher, and his affection for Lord Byron, no one questions ; 
and therefore, any fkilure in the palliation of the errors 
he so minutely details, is attributed rather to the diffi. 
culty of the task, than to the injudiciousness of the mode 
of undertaking it. fiyron may have been All that which 
Moore represents him to have been, (not indeed in so 
many specific words, but in the inference he has left his 
readers to draw from the documents he ban set before 
them,>*>^moonstant, vain, irascible, sarcastic, and disso- 
lute, altogether an indifferent man, aad a very aristo- 
cratic lord; but surely **the poetic temperament** is no 
sufficient shield to fling befiire the fiice of so many large 
defects ; or, if there be any advantage in it as a protec. 
tion to error against the censure of its assailants, the 
name at all events is an absurdity, for the ** poetic tem- 
perament** means nothing more than a peculiar oonsti- 
tutional state, arising fix>m a predominant passion fi>r 
poetry, and implying certain evils peculiar to the culti- 
vation of that particular art But the evils in question 
are not peculiar to any branch of literary pursuits ; they 
belong not exclusively to poetry, but to every species of 
intellectual labour, too long continued, or too intensely 
followed, and the result is a state of morbid sensibility, 
arising fi-om bodily disease, but in the biography of By- 
ron, the origin of his morbid sensilnlity is referred not 
to its true cause; we are simply told that hb tempera- 
18 
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men! was a poetic one, and that it was unfavourable to 
the due performance of his social and domestic duties. 
It is, however, only by tracing either physical or moral 
phenomena to their remotest origins, that any intelligiUe 
idea can be formed of them. Moore has indeed record- 
ed, and seems to have delighted in recording, every 
thing that was good in Byron's character ; but has he 
not given an inmiortality to his frailties which no other 
person had the means of giving them ? Has he not 
made the anatomy of his melandioly a public demon- 
stration of trivial errors — a minute dissection of all those 
infirmities which no one but a friend could have been 
fiuniliar with ? ** He best can paint them who has felt 
the most** 

The public had a right to expect such a general outline 
of his private history as might illustrate his character, and 
inanifest its influence on his writings; but if literary cu- 
riosity demanded more^it deserved not the gratification 
of its morbid appetite. A fbndness fi>r literary gossip has 
grown up of late years; biographers/ must cater for it, and 
in their calling they may imagine they are honestly con- 
tributing to the public entertainment when they are pan- 
dering to its sickly taste. . It is surprising how^e moral 
public may suffer the severity of its decorum to be soft- 
ened down by a delicate detail even of outrages on deli- 
cacy itself. Names, it is said, are not things, but it is 
a foolish saying; a liaison of Byron with an Italian 
countess is a very diflerent thing from the profligacy of 
an actor, with the lady of an alderman; and maybe il- 
lustrated by letters of no common tenderness, and yet 
be read without any impropriety. 

The amours of Lord Byron, in royal quarto, are indeed 
very diflerent from the exploits of Don Juan in duode- 
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cimo> and splendid sins are equally difltinet from low-lived 
errors. Far be it from ns to quarrel with the tolerating 
spirit of society; but the errws of Lord Byron, however 
they maybe designated, and however diligently collected 
and recorded, are not likely to receive any general immu- 
nity from public charity, perhaps at least for half a cen- 
tury to come. 
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chapt£:r XXXI, 

BTRON CQNTINUZD. 

The Inographer of a man like Byron is often littlo 
aware oC the difficolty of the task he undertakes. It is 
one of the common eccentricities of genius to mystify its 
character fcHr the capricious pleasure of bewildering the 
observation of those who are most familiar with its pri- 
▼acy. ** It cannot be denied," says Gait, ** that there was 
an innate predilection in the mind of Lord Byron to my s. 
tify every thing about himselE" If such was the case, 
how difficult was it fi>r those who imagined themselves 
in his confidence to form a just opinion of his character, 
and how likely was the superficiiU observer to estimate 
his sentiments by his mode of conversing on any subject 
that he was wont to play with! If a literary man of 
celebrity converses without any restraint or affectation of 
singularity, even with his intimate acquaintances, he is 
fearful of endangering his confidence and diminishing 
the respect of his private circle. If Johnson had not 
been in the habit of perplexing Boswell by the paradoxi. 
cal opinions he so gravely and sententiously maintained, 
the veneration of the' latter might have declined in a 
ratio with the fiicility of comprehending the oracles of 
his idoL 

Bums, long before intemperance disordered his sensi- 
bility, was accustomed to astonish his correspondents at 
the expense of his character, by affecting remorse for 
imaginary errors, and by magnifying common cares into 
overwhelming troubles. 
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Pope, we are told by Johnson, in the prime of life 
courted notoriety, by playing the fictitious part of a mi- 
santhrope before it became himr and even Swift was con- 
strained to tell hinr he had not yet suffered or acted 
enough in the World to become weary of it 

"The melancholy Cowley" had a similar propensity 
fi>r visionary persecutions, and imaginary amours. " No 
man,** says his biographer, ** need squander his life in 
voluntary dreams or fictitious occurrences; the man that 
sits down to suppose himself charged with treason or pe- 
culation, and beats his mind to an elaborate purgation of 
his character from crimes which he was never within the 
possibility of committing, differs only in the unfirequency 
of his felly, from him who praises beauty which he 
never saw, and complams of jealousy which he never 
felt." 

Byron, in Ins early eagerness fer notoriety, affected 
singularity so strongly, that by dint of deceiving others 
he actually became the dupe of his own delusions* Day 
afler day he alludes in his journal to the recurrence of a 
dream, whose horrors would seem to be the fitUng com- 
panions of the terrors of a murderer. •• I awoke f^om a 
dream — ^well, have net others dreamed ? Such a dream 
— ^but she did not overtake me! I wish the dead would 
rest for ever. Ugh! how my blood chilled — I do not like 
this dream ! I hate its* foregone conclusion !** 

In another page : — *^ No dreams last night of the dead 
or the living. So I am * firm as the marUe founded on 
the rock, till the next earthquake.* ** 

Elsewhere, speaking of the " Bride of Abydos,** he 
says, " It was written in feur days to distract my dreams 
from « * * * ; were it not thus it had never been com- 
18« 
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poBed : and had I not done something at the time, I must 
have gone mad by eating my own heart — ^bitter diet" 

In another place, speaking of the most tragical of his 
poems, — ** Had it not been for Murray it would never 
h^ve been published, though the circumstances which 
are the groundwork of it— —heigh ho !** 

Alluding to his state of mind at this period, he says, 
** My ostensible temper is certainly improved, but I must 
shudder, and must to my latest hour regret the couse. 

quencea of it, and my passions combined. One event 

but no matter ; there are others nol^ much better to think 
of also--->to them I give the preference. But I hate 
dwelling upon incidents; my temper is now under ma- 
nagement, rarely loud, and when loud, never deadly.** 

Even at sev«nteeii the rage fi>r fictitious misery was 
upon him. 

** Oh memory, torture me no more. 
The present's all overcast ; 
My hopes of fUture bliss are o*er. 
In mercy veil the past*' 

Such are the lines of a boy at seventeen. 

In Stendhal's account of Byron in the ** Foreign Lite- 
rary Gazette,*' in speaking of the poet's fictitious remorse, 
he asks, ** Is it possible that Byron might have had some 
guilty stain upon his conscience, similar to that which 
wrecked Othello's fkme 7 Can it be, have we sometimes 
exclaimed, that in a' frenzy of pride or jealousy he had 
shortened the days of some hit Grecian slave faithless to 
her vows ? Be this as it may, (he adds,) a great man 
once known, may be said to have opened an account with 
posterity?-—8uch quertions can no longer be injurious 
but to theih who havp given them birth. After all, is it 
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not possible that his consciejaoe might have only exagge- 
rated some youthful error ? 

The just and charitable conclusion of the foreigner 
will be admitted by most people ; some there may be who 
hav^ a character for malignant consistency to preserve, 
and may therefore withhold that charity from the me- 
mory which they denied to the living mam. It may not 
be wondered at if those who have exhausted a world of 
common crimes should ndw ** imagme new,'' or still in- 
vest the character of Byron with every sombre hue which 
he gave to his own heroes. 

The recklessness, however, of his capricious nature 
furnished his enemies with this weapon against himself^ 
in seeking to impersonate his own errors, or the crimes 
which others attributed to him, and affecting to stand be- 
fore the world in all the dark MuriUo-tints of his own 
fancy— 

" Himself the dark original he d|^w." 

This weakness of endeavouring to appear to others 
worse than we really are, is a species of simulation, first 
practised for its singularity, but which ultimately be- 
eomes so fixed a habit as almost to border on insanity. 
Poets and religious enthusiasts are peculiarly prone to 
this apparent self^bas^ment ; the fervid zeal of Cowper, 
the inspiration of Byron,,teQded to the same excitement 
of imagination, the same exaggerated views of their own 
errors. The fanatic feels a spiritual pride in humiliating 
humanity and himself, before an admiring multitude ; the 
poet recreates his fiuicy in bewildering the world with 
the marveUous anamoHes in his <^iar8«tar. But even 
while he affects to immolate his vanity, self is ever the 
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god of his idolatry ; and whatever obloquy he may pre- 
tend to cast upon the idol, be still abjures it ** witl) a 
certain loving respect,** and even in his anxiety to be 
thought sincere, though he fling the censer at the head 
of the effigy he repudiates, it is only in order that the 
incense may ascend the higher. In a word, Byron's na- 
ture had no more to do with the misanthropy his gloomy 
mind delighted to depict, than Milton*8 humanity had to 
do with the malignity of the devils which it was the so- 
lace of his leisure so sublimely to describe. We doubt 
if the personal dispositions of an author are much more 
discernible in the productions of his imagination, than 
the qualities of an actor are discoverable in the charac- 
ters he assumes. 

^ Is the moralist,** says D'Israeli, *^ a moral man ? Is 
he malignant who publishes satires ? Is he a libertine 
who composes loose poems 7 And is he, whose imagi- 
nation delights in terrors and in blood, the very monster he 
paints ?** A reference to the dissimilar character of men 
and authors, furnishes a reply to each question. ** La 
Fontaine,** he tells us, *^ wrote tales fertile in intrigues, 
yet had not left a single amour on record. Many of 
Smollet*s descriptions were not only prurient but indeli- 
cate, yet his character was immaculate. Cowley loved 
to boast of the variety of his mistresses, but wanted the 
courage to address one.*' A living poet has left Catullus 
in the shade, and yet proved the most constant of hus- 
bands ; and yet, on the other hand, behold ** Seneca, an 
usurer of seven millions, writing on moderate desires. 
Sallust declaiming against the licentiousness of his age, 
yet accused in the senate of habitual debaucheries. De- 
mosthenes, reoomme&ding the virtues of his ancestors, 
yet incapable, says Plutarch, of imitating them. Sir 
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Thomas Moore preaching toleration, yet in practice a 
fierce persecutor. Young constantly condemning pre- 
ferment, and yet all his life pining after it, the most 
sombrous of poets, yet a most trivial punster." For the 
vagaries of thetragicandcomicmuse,we have but to glance 
at Rowe, stalking solemnly in sock and buskin, and yet, 
according to Spence, laughing all day long, and doing 
nothing else but laugh. And Moliere, the first of come- 
dians, setting the theatre in a roar, yet decorous, even to 
gravity, in private life. These instances may serve to 
throw a little light on the dissimilar character of the author, 
as he presents himself before us in his literary robe, and 
the private individual in the every-day dress of common 
life. And they may also serve to show 1;he fictitious na^ 
ture of Byron's misanthropic self-drawn character. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



BT&ON OONTINDED. 



It now remains toshow how fiir the character of Byron 
was influenced hy disease, and ^hat the nature of that 
disease was. That he laboured under a specific makidy, 
which gravely affected the mental faculties, and influ- 
enced, if it did not determine, his c(mducton very many 
occasions, is a fact as obvious as his defects ; yet, strange 
to say, the existence of such a malady is very little 
known, and has never been distinctly pointed out His 
symptoms have indeed been noticed under various names, 
when productive of any extraordinary and palpable effect, 
but they have been so indefinitely described, that nothing 
but medical investigation is competent to a solution of 
the difficulties they present In one place we read of his 
being subject to an hysterical affection, in another of his 
' being carried out of a theatre in a convulsive swoon ; 
elsewhere, of an apoplectic tendency, attended with tem- 
porary deprivation of sense and motion ; at another time, 
of nervous twitches of the features, and the limbs follow- 
ing any emotion of anger, and from trivial excitement, 
and slight indisposition, of temporary aberrations of in. 
tellect, and delirium ; but no where do we find the cause 
of these phenomena plainly and intelligibly pointed out, 
nor the real name given to his disorder, till his last and 
fatal attack. The simple fact is, he laboured under an 
epileptic diathesis, and on several occasions of mental 
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emotion, even in his early years, he had slight attacks of 
this disease. If feelings of delicacy induced his hiogra^ 
phers to conceal a truth they were aware of, or deemed 
it better to withhold, their motive was unquestionably a 
good one ; but it was nevertheless a mistaken delicacy ; 
for there are no infirmities so humiliating to humanity 
as those irregularities of conduct in eminent individuals • 
and the only palliation they admit of is oflen precluded 
by our ignorance of the bodily disorders under which 
they may have laboured. 

Epilepsy (so called from the suddenness of its seizure) 
was termed by the ancients " the sacred disease,'* ** from 
its affecting the noblest part of the rational creature.'* 
AretfBus says, because it was imagined, that some demon 
had entered into the man ; and this is the doctrine and 
the prevailing opinion of the vulgar, in many countries, 
even to the present day. This disorder is sometimes 
sympotamic of irritation in some other part of the body: 
more especially in the stomach, inducing a temporary 
plethoric state of the bloodvessels of the head, and by 
pressure on that orgtm producing sudden deprivation of 
sense, attended with convulsions. 

It is called idiopathic when regarded as a primary 
disease arising from some specific injury to the brain, 
caused by some internal irritation, a spicula of bone, a 
tumor, or effusion, the consequence of which is, a recur- 
rence of the paroxysms at certain intervals. In both 
forms the presence of convulsions is the circumstance 
which distinguishes epilepsy from apoplexy — and this 
merits attention, for both maladies in their milder shapes, 
are frequently confounded : (this was the case in fiyron's 
instance, more than once.) 

The symptomatic form of epilepsy was that which 
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Byron most probably labonred under : it is often here- 
ditary, and the predisposition to it renders the two ex- 
tremes of a plethoric and a debilitated habit equally pro- 
ductiTe of its attacks. There is much reason to suspect 
that ByronV was an hereditary taint, and was derived 
from his unhappy-tempered mother. An epileptic ten- 
dency is very frequently associated with partial mania. 
Dr. Mead says, that *^ after an epilepsy often comes on mad- 
ness of a long Btandmg', /or these diseases are very nearly 
related." Little is known of the early history of Mrs. 
Byron, but quite enough of the extraordinary violence of 
her temper, and its efifects upon her heallii after any sud- 
den explosion of choler, to warrant the belief that some 
cerebral disease occasioned that degree of excitability 
which is quite unparalleled in the history of any lady of 
sane mind. 

With such a temperament, if we hear of her filing 
into fits after the occurrence of any violent emotion, 
although nothing of their nature may be told, there is 
great cause to suspect that an epileptic diathesis might 
have tended to their production* 

On one occasion we are told by Moore, that at the 
Edinburgh theatre she was so affected by the perform- 
ance, that she leU into violent fits, and was carried out 
of the theatre screaming loudly. At all events, whether 
Bjrron's epileptic diathesis was hereditary or not, the 
question of its existence is beyond dispute ; he had no 
regular recurrence of its paroxysms like those that bek>ng 
to a confirmed case of the primary form of this disease ; 
bis seizures were generally slight, occasioned by mental 
emotion or constitutioaal debility, induced by the alter- 
nate extremes of intemperance and abetemioosnees. In 
boylwod, the most tnvial aicddeBt was capable of pro- 
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dadog sudden deprivation of sense and motion. On one 
occasion, a cut on the head produced what he calls a 
** downright swoon ;*' a similar effect was the consequenoe 
of a tumble in the snow at another time. In later life, 
the same constitutional tendency is to be observed. One 
evening, on the lake of Gieneva with Mr. Hobhouse, an 
oar striking his shin caused another of those ^ downright 
swoons :'* he calls the sensation ^ a very odd one, a sort 
of gray giddiness first, then nothingness and total loss of 
memory.*' At Bologna, in 1819, he describes one of his 
attacks in one of his letters in these terms : ^ Last night 
I went to the representation of- Alfieri's Mirra, the last 
two aets of which threw me into convulsions; I do not 
mean by that word a lady's hysterics, but an agony of 
reluctant tears, and the choking shudder which I do not 
oflen undergo for fiction." This attack appears to have 
been of a graver nature than the description of it implies, 
for a fi>rtnight after we find him complaining of its effects. 
He was seized with a similar fit at witnessing Kean in 
Sir Giles Overreach, jand was carried out of the theatre 
in strong conrulsions. At Ravenna, in 1821, on some 
occasion o£ annoyance, he says he flew into a paroxysm 
of rage which had all but caused him to fidnt. And the 
same year, complaining of the effects of indigestion, he 
says, ^ I remarked in my illness a complete inaction and 
destruction of my chief mental fiiculties ; I tried to rouse 
them, but could not — and this is the soul. I should be« 
lieve that it was married to the body, if they did not 
sympathise so much with each other.** 

Ellis, the American artist, alludes to a convulsive and 
tremulous manner of drawing in a long breath as one of 
his peculiarities ; and we are informedby Lady Bleising- 
19 . 
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ton, whose accurate oboervation of Byron*B character we 
have reason to . phice £^reat dependence upon, that any 
casual annoyance gave not onlj his fiice, but his whole 
frame, a convulsive epileptic character. In 1823, in 
speaking of an indisposition of his daughter, caused^ by a 
determination of blood to the head, he UM Dr. Kennedy 
it was a complaint to which he himself was subject ; and 
Moore justly observes, that there was in Byron's state of 
health at that time, the seeds of the disorder of which he 
afterwards died. The details of the last attack of epilepsy 
which preceded his dissolution are more minutely de- 
scribed than any former illness. ** He was sitting," 
says Gait, "• in Colonel Stanhope's room, talking jestingly 
with Captain Parry, according to his wonted manner, 
when his eyes and forehead discovered that he was agi- 
tated by strong feeliD|fB, and on a sudden he complained 
of weakness in one of his legs, then rose, but finding 
himself unable to walk, he called for aid, and immediately 
fell into a violent convulsion, and was placed on a bed. 
While the fit lasted, his face was hideously distorted, but 
in a few minutes the convulsion ceased, and he began to 
recover his senses ; his speech returned, and he soon rose 
apparently well. During this struggle his strength was 
pretematurally augmented, and when it was over, he 
behaved with his usual firmn^s." This was on the 
19th of February and on the 19th of April he was a 
corpse. 

Here are all the symptoms of epilepsy regularly de- 
tailed; the nature of the attack is not to be mistaken, and 
it leaves the character of the preceding cmes, however 
slightly manifested, in little doubt It has been already 
stated that the seat of this disorder is in the brain, while 
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the sonrce of the excitement which leads to it n^Jre- 
quently in the stomach. The injury done to the hitter 
by violent transitions from intemperate habits to rigid 
abstemiousness, by an ill-judged regimen and excessive 
mental exertion, could not fail to call into activity the 
dormant malady to which he was predisposed, and when 
so eliminated to aggravate its symptoms. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

BT&ON CONTINUED. 

Of all these symptoms, the earliest, the most constant, 
and yet, gfenerally, the most mismiderstood, is melan- 
choly. This is not the place to treat of its anatomy ; 
every one who has lived tibi el mueis, whose days for 
imy length of time have been spent in study, whose vigils 
have been devoted to books, sooner or later must be ac* 
quainted with it There is something in literature of a 
sacred, yet sombre character, which diffuses a pleasing 
melancholy over the mind, so insensibly progressive, that 
one is scarcely aware of its effects before he becomes its 
victim. If a predispotion to any cerebral disease is latent 
in his constitution, how insidiously his spirits are under- 
mined, and how surely does melancholy degenerate into 
the morbid sensibility of confirmed hypochondria! For 
such a man society has no charms ; he makes a merit of 
his aversion from social intercourse, he prides himself on 
being independent of the frivolous amusements of the 
world. His self-concentration, causes him to think his 
mind is all-sufficient for his individual felicity, and a re- 
fined selfishness becomes the most prominent feature 
of his isolated feelings. He persuades himself like 
Thomson, that **a serene melancholy is the most noble 
and the most agreeable situation of the mind.** It is in 
vain to argue with him on the danger of indulging this 
depressing psission. He will tell you perhaps, in the 
language of Rogers, 
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•* You may call it madnesff, folly ; 
You cannot cbase my gloom away ; 
There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.** 

Of all writers, old Burton has given the most graphic 
description of this ** amabUis insanta,** as he is pleased 
to call it ** Melancholy," says our quaint author, ** is 
that irrevocable gulf to which voluntary solitariness 
gently leads us, like a syren ; it is most pleasant at first, 
to those who are given to this passion, to keep their 
chamber, or to walk alone in some secluded grove, medi- 
tating upon whatever may affect them most. AmabUis 
insania, a most incomparable delight is it to such per- 
sons so to melancholise and build castles in the air, and 
go sraiUng to themselves, acting an infinite variety of 
parts, which they strongly imagine represented in reality. 
In such fantastical meditations, and ever-rausing melan- 
cholising, they are carried alc«g like one that is led — 
like a Puck about a heath. They run on indulging their 
humours, until at last the scene is turned upon a sudden ; 
they can endure no company, they can ruminate only on 
distastefbl subjects. Fear, sorrow, and weariness of life, 
surprise them at last— they can think of nothing else ; 
no sooner are their eyes open than this infbmal plague 
of melancholy seizes on them, and terrifies their souls, 
representing some dismal object, which by no perFuasion 
can they avoid — ^the arrow sticks in their flesh, they can- 
not get rid of it*' In no very gentle terms he goes on 
deprecating the indulgence of literary men in seclusion 
and loneliness-^** twB 80RP'* He continues^ **Wobe to 
him that is long alone ! As the saying is, * homo adus 
aiU deus, aui demon»^ These wretched creatures dege- 
19* 
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nerate from social beingrg, into moody misanthropes; they 
do even loathe themselves, and hate the company of 
others ; and we may say to them, as Mercurialis said to 
his melancholy patient, *■ Nature may justly complain of 
thee, that, whereas she gave thee a wholesome tempera- 
ment, and a sound body, and, above all, the noble gift of 
a reasonable soul, thou hast perverted those gifts by soli- 
tariness, by idleness, and excess ; thou art a traitor to God 
and nature, and thou thyself art the efficient cause of 
thine own misery.* " This was rather harsh language 
for a doctor to hold to his melancholy patient, or for 
Barton to apply to his fellow-sufferers, for he acknow- 
ledges himself to have been a victim to melancholy ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible to have made the acquisition of 
his wonderful erudition without the sacrifice of his health 
and spirits. In the succeeding chapter, however, he 
somewhat mitigates the severity of his censure, and ad- 
mits that these melancholy feelings are often born and 
bred with us by habit, and that we often have them from 
our parents by inheritance ; but religion, education, and 
philosophy, can mitigate and restrain them ** in some few 
men at some times," bat for the most part that they 
overwhelm reason, and bear down all before them, like a 
torrent ; and that their disorder oftentimes degenerates 
into' epilepsy, apoplexy, convulsions, or blindness, if once 
it possess the ventricles of the brain. 

Byron^s temperament resembled that of the great ma- 
jority of the genus irritabUi vatum. But, whether it was 
that he took too much pleasure in parading his melan- 
choly before- the public eye, or that public attention was 
more directed to it than it ever had been to the infirmi- 
ties of any of his predecessors, ft'om the greater interest 
he excited by hb superior genius, certain it is that his 
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mental gloom was more observed and less charitably con- 
sidered than it ought to have been. There was indeed 
nothing extraordinary in its nature but its intensity, and 
nothing more of malignity in its character than is to be 
found in the dejection of thousands of other literary men 
of similar habits. The only wonder is, that it should ever 
have grown into such importance, even under the magni- 
fying lens of public observation. 

Byron was " the observed of all observers,** and it was 
the wayward pleasure of his misery to expose it unne- 
cessarily to the public gaze. It is impossible to peruse 
his biography without carrying away a conviction of his 
egotism ; and the reason is, that no man's privacy would 
bear the scrutiny which his had been so minutely sub- 
jected to. 'Hie self-esteem of authors is proverbial ; even 
mediocre talents are seldom^ without vanity ; but there 
never was a great poet who was not an egotist. TuUy 
said to Atticus ^ that a true poet never thought any other 
better than himself^ Ovid and Horace afford specimens 
of this sort of s^lf-complacency, ** exegi monumentum 
ari perennius,^ Jgjnque opus exegi .quod nee Jovie 
iroy* ^c. But, we need not travel out of our own times 
for instances of this besetting sin of vain-glory: among 
the best and most amiable of our bards there probably 
exists but one splendid and solitary exception to the 
rule, — a man of genius without passions, and conse- 
quently without vices, without fervid enthusiasm, the 
calm and even current of whose life for half a century 
had hardly an impediment' to its tranquillity. But this 
was not the lot of Byron — the child of passion — bom in 
bitterness, 

*^ And nurtured in convulsion, 
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all the elements of domegtic discord were let louee upon 
his youth — a home without a tie to bind his affections 
to its hearth— -a mother disqualified, by the frenzied vio- 
lenoe of her temper, for the offices of a parent ; and if 
he would escape from the recollection of that violence, no 
father's fondness to fall back upon, and no virtue coupled 
with his memory to make its contemplation a pLeurare 
to his child, for he 

'^'Had.spoiled his goodly lands to gild his waste. 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste.'* 

It is difficult to conceive more nn&vourable circnm. 
stances for the development of a mind like Byron's ; the 
only wonder is, that any of the noble qualities of his na- 
ture escaped penrenion. These circumstances are al- 
luded to with exquisite pathos in Childe Harold, 

** I have thought 
Too long and dArkly, till my brain became 
In its own eddy boiling and o'erwrougbt, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame. 
And thiis untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poisoned.** 

Many, however, imagined that Byron*s melancholy 
was purely fictitious, and that the poet put on the ves. 
ture and garb of woe, as poor Maturin, after the battle 
of Waterloo, would one day put his arm in a sling, and 
another day wrap a silk handkerchief round his knee, 
and parade the town, to excite the sympathies of the gen- 
tle passengers. But it was not the *^ windy suspiration 
of forced breath, nor the dejected *haviour of his visage,** 
that constituted his gloom. His misanthropy, at all 
events, was only in his pen, but his melanoholy was in 
his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BTRON 0ONTXNUED. 

The intensity of Byron's hostility to a fellow-creature, 
on any occasion, could never have entitled him -to the 
love of our great moralist — ^he was a bad hater I So 
genuine was his gloom, that Qurton himself might have 
revelled in its anatomy, for it was the very epitome of 
melancholy. The first time Moore saw him, he was 
struck with the spiritual paleness of his features, and the 
habitual melancholy of their expression. To ordinary 
observers there is nothing more inexplicable than the 
mirth of melancholy ; the good people of Abdera would 
have it that Democritus was meny even to madness, 
because in the bitterness of his heart he could not choose 
but laugh at the follies of his time ; but Hippocrates told 
them that they were fools, for the man was neither mad 
nor mirthful. Goethe*s ** capricious temper," to use his 
own words, ** was ever fluctuating between the extremes of 
sadness and petulance ;" Byron's capricious humour was 
ever alternating between the extremes of excitement, and 
exhaustion. 

** Though I feel tolerably miserable," he says, in his 
journal, ^ yet am I subject to a kind of hysterical mer- 
riment, which I can neitber account for nor control ; 
and yet I am not relieved by it, but an indifferent per- 
sdh would think me in excellent spints." 

On one occasion, we hear of his asking Lady Byron, 
with an attempt at light-heartedness, if he was not alter 
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all a very good-humoiired man, and of the damper to 
his spirits in the shape of a reply ; ^* No, Byron, you are 
the most melancholy man I eveir knew.** 

Wilkie has taken sahjects less ludicrously pathetic fer 
his pictures, than the melancholy poet attempting^ to be 
jocose, and enquiring of his wife, if he is not mirthful ; 
and the lady with a rueful countenance, in the serious 
act of expressing her disstat 

In one of his letters to Moore, he sayv, he feels as 
Gurran said he felt before his death, a mountain of lead 
upon his heut ; and when- Moore rallies him for his de. 
jection, and tells him he could not have written the 
** Vision of Judgment** under the depression of much 
mebnoholy, "Thwe,** replied fiyron, ••you are mis- 
taken; a man*s poetry is a distinct feeulty or soul, and 
has no more to do with titid every-day individual than 
the inspiration of the Pythoness, when removed jrom 
her tripod.** 

Byron was in the right ; tiie author and the man are 
seldom one and the same being hi the complexion of their 
humour; the vapours of the bard, and the vagaries of 
the muse have very little in common. What more ditf- 
similar identities is it possible to imagine than I>on 
Quixote wandering over Spain in quest of ridiculous ad- 
ventures, and Cervantes pining in a dungeon ; or John 
Gilpin performing antics on his diverting expedition to 
ESdmonton, and Cowper wrapped up in his own miseries 
at Olney 7 What can be more contradictory In the na- 
ture of the same individual than Sterne, in tiie words of 
Byron, whining over a dead ass and neglecting to re- 
lieve a living mother; or Prior addressing the most ro- 
mantic sonnets to his Chloe, and indulging a most unsen- 
timental paasion for a bar-maid : or Swift, breaking the 
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beart of VaneMs, by his ooid-hmrted behavicNir, while he 
was SBiag the world with the praiaes of her wit and 
beauty; or Petrarch,, abandoniiig bis ftmily, while di- 
recting bis labours to purify the poetry and refine the 
feelings of bis ooontrymen, haying the honours of pa- 
ternity twice conferred upon him, and each time the 
distinction the reward of a difl&rent attachment; or 
Zimmerman, inculcating lessons of beautiful bencTolence, 
while his tyranny was driving bis son into madness, and 
leaving his daughter an outeast from her home ; ** his 
harshness,.'* says Goethe, ** towards his children was the 
effect of hypochondria, a sort of madness or moral assas- 
sination, to which he himself fell a viclim after sacri- 
ficing his ofi^pring* But,, be it remembered,** continues 
Goethe, ** that this man, wlio appeared to have so vigor- 
ons a constitution, was an invalid during the ^greatest 
part of his life ; that this skilful physician, who had saved 
so many lives, was himself afflicted with an incurable 
disorder.** 

Would that every biographer, in a similar spirit, scru- 
tinised the infirmities of genius, and decided not on their 
errors befere they enquired into the ailments which may 
have clouded reason, or weakened the powers of volition ! 
We need not have recourse to the stars, like the amiable 
Melancthon, fer the origin of melancholy ; we are in^^ 
nitefy more likely to find it in the stomach ; but where- 
ever it be, the distaste of life, which is one of its most 
obvious symptoms, we are told by Goethe, is "• always 
the effect of physical and moral causes combined ; and 
while the fermer o^ms the attention of the physician, 
the latter demands the attention of the mwalist** To 
investigate the phenomena of both is the province of the 
medical philosopher ; and if the object of his enquiry be 
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to preserve the character of genitis from the obloquy 
which ignorance and uncharitableness too frequently 
cast upon it, however imperfectly he execute the task, 
the motive which led him to it should at least disarm 
censure, though it fail to procure him commendation. 

The question of Byron's hypochondria no one can dis- 
pute, who has perused his journals. Its various Protean 
forms are there set forth in language which affectation 
could not forge, nor fiction mimic. * ** What can be the 
reason,*' he ^says in his journal, " I awake every morn- 
ing in actual despair and despondence ? In £ngland, 
£Yt years ago, I had the same kind of hypochondria, but 
accompanied with so violent a thirst, that I have drank as 
many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in a night, after 
going to bed.*' This uxiacoountable dejection without a 
cause, this constant waking in low spirits, he frequently 
alludes to, and expresses an apprehension of insanity ; 
in his own words, of** dying like Swift, at the top first.'* 

In one of his letters from Italy, after speaking of a 
slight intermittent. He agun recurs to hi» melancholy. 
** What I find worst, and cannot get rid of, is the grow- 
ing depression of my spirits, without sufficient cause. I 
ride, I am not intemperate in eating or drinking, my 
general health is as usual, except a- slight ague, tohich 
rather does good than not It [must be constitutional, 
for I know nothing more than usual to depress me to 
that degree." 

In another, with some truth, he attributes his hypo- 
chondria to an hereditary taixtt His mother was ite 
victim in ite most furious form, her father **■ viras strongly 
suspected of suicide ;" and another very near relative, of 
the same branch, swallowed poison, but was saved by 
antidotes. And Byron was said to have more resembled 
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his maternal grandfather than any of his father's jBunily. 
In &ct, all the symptoms of hypochondria, the effect of 
some cerebral disorder, were his ; the restlessness of dis- 
position, which renders every change a momentary re- 
lief, the aversion from the world which drives the suf- 
ferer into solitude, and yet makes soUtude insupportable 
without the excitement of mental occupation, or such 
employment of the imagination as may diyert the indi- 
vidual's attention from his own sad thoughts ; without 
such employment, Byr<m was the most miserable of men* 
It was for this relief that one of his poems was produced 
in a single night, and to one of these paroxysms of me. 
lancholy the public are indebted for one of the most hu- 
morous of his productions. ^ I must write," he says in 
his journal, **to empty my mind, or I shaU go mad." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

BYRON CONTINUED. 

There is no questitm that Byron*g disorder was gney- 
ously aggravated by ill-regulated habits ; on the subject 
of regimen he held most ridiculous opinions ; he believed 
the rigid abstemiousness of an anchorite to be com- 
patible with the most profuso expenditure of nervous en- 
ergy, and that the exhaustion of the mind was only to 
b« balanced by a corresponding depression of the corpo- 
real powers, so as to preserve a wholesome equilibrium. 
In very early lifb, by carryihg this absurd opinion into 
practice, he' so weakened the digestive organs, that with- 
out the strongest stimulants the stomach was unequal to 
the retention of food except of the very simplest kind, 
and in the smallest quantity. In a word, dyspepsia was 
induced, and the original, and probably hereditary dis- 
ease which was latent in his constitution, was developed. 
We believe it was much less for the sake of his personal 
appearance that Byron was so rigidly abstemious, than 
most people imagine. In early youth it might have been 
vanity inspired him with such a dread of obesity, but in 
hts maturer years it was the sufferings from indigestion 
that followed every occasional excess which drove him to 
abstemiousness. But there was no moderation in his regi- 
men ; he was extreme in all things : the reason he gave 
Lady Blessington for the austerity of his diet was, that 
when the body is &t the mind becomes fiit also.'* In his 
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early letters he dwells with great complaoenc j on his 
rigid regimen and its lowering effects : but much as his 
anxiety for his personal appearance mighi have to do 
with his abstemiousness, it is highly probable it was the 
suffering in his head whenever his habit became pie. 
thoric that drove him to the other extreme of an insuffi. 
cient diet In 1807, he boasts of having reduced him- 
self by violent exercise, much physic, and hot-bathing, 
twenty-seven pounds. In 1808, he lost two stone more ; 
and on another occasion he writes exultingly to Drury 
that he has reduced himself from fourteen stone seven 
pounds to ten stone and a half. Poor Lord Byron was 
little aware that by these violent measureif he was sap- 
ping his constitution, and slowly and surely undermining 
his strength and spirits. At the time, so far from suffer- 
ing any inconvenience, he describes his agreeable sensa- 
tions, and seems to have famished himself with the idea 
of augmenting his happiness. But like Hezekiah, be- 
hold ! for felicity he had bitter grief. AAer noticing in 
his journal, his diet for a week, tea and dry biscuits six 
per diem, ** I wish to God,*' he says, ** I had not dined 
now, it kills me with heaviness, and yet it was but a 
pint of Bucellas and fish. O my head ! how it aches I 
the horrors of indigestion !'' And elsewhere, ** This 
head, I believe, was given me to ache with I" In the 
last part of his joumalj after a fit of indigestion, he says, 
**I Ve no more charity than a vinegar cruet ; would that 
I were an ostrich, and dieted on fire-ircms !" And the 
melancholy diary finishes with these words — ^ O fool ! 
I shall go mad !" 

In Venice, in 1816, his system of diet was regulated 
by an abstinence almost incredible; *'A thin slice of 
bread,'' says Moore, *' with tea, was his breakfiist ; a light 
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vegetable dinner, with a bottle or two of Seltzer-waler, 
tinged with vin de grave^ and in tho evening a cop of 
green tea, without milk or sugar, formed the whde of 
hit sustenance; the pangs of hunger he appeased by 
chewing tobacco^ and smoking cigars. 

In X819, he compbdns of being in a state of great ex. 
haustion, attended by such debility of stomach that no- 
thing remained upon it When Shelly visited him in 
Ravenna, in 1^1, his health was improved by better 
living ; ** but he had ahnost destroyed himself in Venice,*' 
continues Shelley, ** and such was his state of debility 
that he was unable to digest any food. 

Even in his last journey to Greece he carried the samo 
absurd notion of starving himself into practice ; his diet 
at Missolonghi was sparing in the extreme ; a few paraa' 
worth of bread, fish, and oUves, was the daUy allovninoe 
for his table. Such a regimen might have suited the re- 
fectory of La Trappe, but it was ill-4ulapted fbr the board 
of one who had assumed tho casque and not the cowl, and 
who had the toil and peril of an opening campaign to pro- 
vide strength and spirits for. It is unnecessary to add 
that the physical debility occasioned by this mode of liv- 
ing, from time to time produced such extreme exhaustion 
that he was obliged to have recourse to stimulants which 
afforded a temporary excitement, and, by reaction, in 
their turn augmented the sufferiugs they were taken to 
assuage. Ardent spirits, wine, and laudanum, were had 
recourse to, often in excess, and as often laid aside fin* an 
opposite mode of living equally pernicious. Byron, like 
Johnson, could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 
He describes the effects of these stimulants on his spirits 
in one of his letters. ** Wine,' 'he says, ** exhilarates mo 
to that degree that it makes me savage, and suspicions, 
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and even quarrelsome ; laudanum has a similar effect, 
but I can take much of it without any effect at all. The 
thing that gives me the highest spirits, it seems absurd 
but true, is a dose of salts." It was early in life that he 
appears to have become addicted to the use of opium. 
In 1821, after speaking of exhilarating spirits and strong 
liquors, he says, he no longer takes laudanum as he 
used to do. At a later period, informing his friend of 
some slight indisposition, he tells him he has again low- 
ered his diet, and taken to Epsom salts. 

It would be useless to produce further proofs of the 
irreparable injury done to the constitution of Lord Byron 
by his injudicious regimen and ill-regulated habits ; and 
when we find him, in the course of his travels, frequent- 
ly attacked by local fevers and at various intervals suf- 
fering from their recurrence, we may fairly conclude 
that his constitution had been predisposed to the recep- 
tion of their miasma by his debilitating regimen. In 
those countries where Intermittents most prevail, low 
living is thought to be most unfavourable to health, and 
there can be very little question but that Byron^s consti- 
tution was shattered by the frequency of those attacks of 
fever. In 1810, he was seized with a severe fever in the 
Morea, and like most of the cures he attributes to the 
absence of physicians, he says his life was .saved in this 
instance by hts Albanian followers frightening away the 
doctors. 

On another occasion he had a similar fever at Patros, 
and speaking of his doctors, .he says, he protested against 
both the assassins when he was seized with the disorder. 
On his second visit to Greece he was attacked by a simi- 
lar local fever, and when he swam across the Hellespont 
he contracted an ague from which he appears to have 
20* 
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8u6!ered long afterwards. In 1817, be complains of the 
recurrence of a fever in Venice which he caught some 
years before in the marshes of Elis. In 1819, he writes 
from Venice, ** I have been ill these eight days with a 
tertian fever caught in a thunder-storm. Yesterday I 
had the fourth attack ; it is the fever of the place and the 
season." The Countess Gruiccoli says he was delirious 
the whole time; he ^cied his mother-in-law haunted 
his bed-side ; yet in his ravings he composed some excel- 
lent verses which he subsequently burnt. In 1821, he 
had another intermittent fever when setting off for Pisa, 
and he describes it as ** bowing to him every two or 
three days, but not upon intimate terms" with him ; he 
finishes by saying, ^ I have an intermittent generally 
every two years," and when the climate b favourable, aa 
it is here, he speaks of his ague as doing him podtive 
good. His last illness was the suite of another fever, of 
remittent rheumatic character, caught only the day pre- 
vious to his arrival at Missolonghi. On the vessel coming 
to an anchor among some little islands on the coast, he 
bathed in the open sea, on a cold night in January, aad 
continued in the water for a considerable time, although 
the storm had hardly subsided in which the vessel had 
been nearly wrecked only a few hours before. Speaking 
of the circumstance, Fletcher aays, ** I am fully persuad- 
ed it injured my lord^s health; he certainly was not 
taken ill at the time, but in the course of two or three 
days he complained of pains in' his bones, which continu- 
ed more or less to the time of his death." And let us 
take this opportunity of doing justice to the good sense 
and good feeling that is to be found in every observation 
of this faithful servant Fletcher's fidelity to his master 
survived his loss, while that of his historians has been 
fatal to his memory. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



BTRON CONTINUED. 



In the foregoing account there are fbvers enough re- 
corded to have shattered the vigour of half a dozen con- 
stitntions ; and Byron's constitution, indifferent at the 
best, and debilitated by an ill-judged regimen, was so 
enervated by lliese various intermittents, as to have ren- 
dered the treatment of any s^ous disorder that might 
befall him, perplexing, in the extreme, to a young physi- 
cian, and even difficult enough to the best experienced i 
this must be allowed in justice, as well as in charity, to 
^e medicfd attendants of Lord Byron in his last illness. 

Whenever death is the termination of disease, the 
world is too apt to call the nature of the medical treat- 
ment into question, and in many cases, to judge the in- 
evitable issue of life and death as a matter between man 
and man, with little reference to an overruling agent. 
When one mode of treatment has been unsuccessful, we 
naturally suppose that another might have answered 
better, and, reasoning from antecedent fitcts, nothing is 
easier than to say, the result has been unfortunate, but 
another course might have produced a di£forent effect. 
God is the only judge of this, and the judgment of man 
is always partial, and oftentimes presumptuous. It is 
with a full conviction of this truth, with an eager desire 
to avoid the assumption of arrogant pretension, and the 
suspicion of professional animosity, that we venture to 
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speak on the SHbject of Byron's last illness, and of the 
manner in which he was treated. There are circum- 
stances, however, connected with his last illness, which 
render an eoqairjr into its nature and result a matter of 
more than temporary interest, or of idle curiosity. It 
is not a simple question of skill or inability, of a disease 
mistaken or understood, but one of climate and consti- 
tution, and the modifying influence of both over disease. 

The medical attendants of Byron were young prao- 
titiouers ; they had little experience in the treatment 
of the disorders of the Levant, and they had little, if 
any, previous acquaintance with the constitution and 
peculiarities of their patient. The best informed Eu- 
ropean physician who commences practice in the East, 
finds his knowledge at lault when he trusts to the same 
remedies in the latter, which he has found efficient in 
the former, in similar diseases. He will find those 
which he was accustomed to consider inflammatory in 
the one, characterised in the other by symptoms of irrl- 
lability, or of general disturbance of the nervous system, 
contradistinguished from inflammation by the inefficacy 
of antiphlogistic measures. If any general observation 
holds good in that science, to which general rules ar« 
seldom, if ever, applicable, the assertion may be hazard- 
ed, that nine tenths of the maladies of hot climates are 
to be remedied without the lancet. The nervous energy 
suddedly depressed is with difficulty raised, and in a 
shattered constitution with still more difficultly repair- 
ed. The ignorance of this fact may have subjected 
Byron to injudicious treatment, for that his disorder 
was maltreated there appears much reason to appre- 
hend. 

From the eflTects of the bathing on "• the cold night in 
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January** he appears never to have recovered. By 
Fletcher's account, he was snbsequently *' one day weU, 
another day ailing, though still able to go alu'oad.'*. His 
symptoms were those of a febrile remittent and rheuma- 
tic character for some weeks, till at length, harassed in 
mind by continual vexations, tormented by the turbu- 
lence of the Suliote barbarians who were in his pay, and 
Ihwarted in all his endeavours to serve Greece by the ra- 
pacious chiefs, and the jealous Franks who were about 
him, his irritability increased, and concurred, as Moore 
has well expressed it, ** with whatever predisposing ten- 
dencies were already in his constitution, to bring on that 
convulsive fit which was the forerunner of his death. 
The fit he alludes to was that epileptic seizure which we 
have elsewhere noticed, and which, after depriving him 
of sense and speech, and violently convulsing his whole 
frame, left him in a state of such excessive weakness, 
that his strength never again rallied. The morning suc- 
ceeding it he was found to be better, but still pale and 
weak : he complained of a sensation of weight in his 
head ; leeches were applied to his temples, but a much 
largrer quantity of blood was abstracted than his physi- 
cians had intended, for all their efforts to check the bleed- 
ing were completely baffled. We are told that blood 
continued to flow so copiously, that from exhaustion he 
fainted ; and it appears to ha^ve been on this very day, in 
the midst of his sufferings, that his life was threatened 
by his own soldiers. Colonel Stanhope has well describ- 
ed the scene. ** Soon after his dreadful paroxysm, when 
fiiint with over-bleeding, he was lying on his sick bed, 
with his whole nervous system completely shaken ; &e 
mutinous Suliotes, their splendid attire Covered with dirt, 
broke into his apartment, brandishing their costly arms, 
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and loudly demanding their wild rights. Lord Byron, 
electrified by this sudden act, seemed to recover from 
his racknesB, and the more the Suliotes raged, the more 
his calm courage triumphed. The scene was truly sub- 
Ume." 

The excessive bleeding above noticed, under all the 
circumstances of the case, was unquestionably fiital to 
Lord Byron ; the death-blow was given to his shattered 
constitution, and the little strength that he had left to 
combat with the slow insidious malady which had been 
lurking in his frame for many days, was totally and irre- 
trievably destroyed. 

Captain Parry was the only person about him who 
seems to have been aware of the nature of his attack, 
and understood the treatment that ought to have been 
adopted. ** His lordship," he says, ** had not eaten any 
thing but cheese, fish, vegetables, and bread, for several 
days. His disease was epileplie, and arose from debility 
and bad diet'* The language of this rough soldier is 
that of a man of common sense : he understood the con- 
stitution of Byron probably better than any of his attend- 
ants ; and when Byron still spoke to him of the necessity 
of low living, he said to him, '* You must not live too 
low, my lord ; in this swampy place some stimulus is 
necessary ; but your physicians should know best." — *'' I 
considered," he continues,/* there was some difference 
between his constitution and those of the persons whom 
Dr. Bruno was accustomed to treat ;" (and with less 
courtesy than might have been desired, he adds,) '* had 
he turned his doctors out of doors, and returned to the 
habits of an English gentleman as to his diet, he would 
probabJy have survived many years." With the latter 
part of this opinion we entirely agree. 
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Allading to his state of health in the middle of March, 
Moore observes, ** from the period of his attack in Febru- 
ary he had been Stom time to time indisposed, and more 
than once had complained of vertigoes which made him 
feel as if intoxicated. He was also frequently affected 
with nervous sensations, with shiverings and tremors, 
which were apparently the effects of excessive debility : 
and proceeding upon this notion," continues Moore, ** he 
abstained almost wholly j&om animal food, and ate little 
else but dry toast, vegetables, and cheese." 

The grievous enror of attributing to a plethoric state 
of the constitution such symptoms as have been just de- 
scribed, no one acquainted with the simplest principles 
of medicine could possibly have fallen into ; but of these 
Byron, with all his various knowledge, was lamentably 
ignorant 

Plutarch has well advised all literary men to study the 
science of health. It is one of the anomalies in modem 
education, that total ignorance on so important a subject 
as the preservation of health, or the prevention of disease, 
should be compatible with a reputation £)r general eru- 
dition ; it is strange, indeed, that while the science soars 
above the clouds in quest of the knowledge of the hea- 
vens, or seeks in the lower strata of the earth an elucida- 
tion of the mystery of its formation, that^e wonders of 
the animal economy should attract no portion of its at- 
tention, and that while the elements of every other art 
are acquired in our colleges, not even a superficial 
knowledge of the first principles of medicine is a neces- 
sary part of a gentleman's education. Students may 
come from Cambridge and Oxford with aU ** the blushing 
honours of the university thick upon them." They may 
come forth **• decked with the spoils of every art, and the 
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wieath of every nmse ;*' champioiui of theology, prodigies 
of erudition, masters of the wisdom of former times, and 
yet be actually ignorant of the theory of the circulation 
of the blood. They may have wasted the best years of 
youth, and the first of life's blessings, in the acquisition 
of unspoken tongues, and yet not know how to obviate 
the evil effiBcts of studious habits on their health, to check 
disease, 

^ Prevent the danger, or prescribe the cure.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Bl^AON CONTINUED. 

We are now arriyed at the last illness of Lord Byron. 
Its immediate cause appears to have been long exposure 
to rain on tha 19th of April. It is well to bear in mind 
that the night bath we have elsewhere alluded to was on 
the 4th of January ; the 15th of February he was seized 
with the epileptic fit, and on the 9th of April commenced 
the illness which terminated in death on the 19th. 

Immediately after his return home on the 9th, he wu 
seized with shivering ; he ccnnplained of fever and much 
head-ache. Dr. Bruno proposed bleeding ; to this he ob- 
jected, and Parry seconded his remoostranoe. ^ I was 
confident,'* says Parry, '^firom the mode in which he 
had lately lived, and had beai lat«ly tormentedt that to 
bleed him would be to kill him. He wu fairly worn ovt 
and the momentary heat an4 tymptoms qf fever were little 
morCi I beHeve^ than the expiring ttrugglee^ or the latt 
flasheSf of an ardent spirit" 

Parry*8 opinion is not couched in medical phraseology, 
but it is the language of common sense^and common 
sense at the bedside of the sick is more valuable than 
technical absurdity, or theoretical erudition without ex- 
perience. 

The following day he was thought to be so much bet- 
ter, as to be allowed to go abroad, but on his return he 
had perpetual shudderings, and was unusually dejected 
21 
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in his spiritB. On the 11th he was yery unwell, had shi- 
vering fits eontinQallf, pains over every part of his body, 
particnlarly in his head; he talked a great deal, and 
rather in a wandering manner. Dr. Bruno saw no dan- 
ger, -but Parry became alarmed for his safety, and wrung 
his unwilling consent to go immediately to Zante for 
change of air. 

The two following days the fover rather decreased ; he 
rose during the day, and even left his bed-room. In the 
meantime a vessel was prepared for his departure, but a 
hurricane ensued, and it was impossible to leave the 
port ;^ and it seems,'' says Parry, **as if the elements 
had combined with man to ensure Lord Byron's death." 

On the 14th Dr. Bruno, having exhibited soporifics 
without advantage, again urged the necessity of bleeding, 
but his patient would not hear of it; he arose and left his 
bed.room for a abort time, but returned to it exhausted, 
and he came out no more ; he was occasionally delirious 
in the evening ; ** but his delirium," says Parry, ** arose 
not firom inflammation. It was that alienation of mind 
which ia so frequently the consequence of excessive d»> 
biUty." 

** There was no symptom of violence in the early period 
of his disease, such as I have seen in other young men 
attacked with fover — such as I believe would have been 
most-severe in Lord Byron's case; the delirium," he con- 
tinues, **at every stage arose from extreme debility.'* 
Had he said from nervous irritability, he might have 
spoken more technically; but the substance of his opinion 
could not have been more correct 

Byron's delirium was no more to be removed by anti- 
inflammatory means, than the raving arising from ex- 
haustion in typhus fover, or from excessive irritability in 
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delirium tremens. Dr. Bruno, having for the lost two 
days endeavoured in vain to persuade him to submit to 
hleedingr, Mr. Milingen, a young surgeon, was sent fw, 
to prevail on the patient to undergo the operation. Mr. 
Milingen says be tried every means that reasoning could 
suggest towards attaining his object, but his efforts were 
fruitless. 

«* Is it not," said Byron, <* asserted by Dr. Reid, that 
less slaughter is effected by the lanoe tiian the lancet, that 
minute instrument of mighty mischief 7 And do not 
those other words of h» apply to my case,'* he continued, 
"where he says, *the drawing of bl(x>d from a nervous 
patient is like lootening the chords of a muBteai tnstrument 
vfko§e tonet already fail for wnA of eujgUieiU teneionJ^ 
Who is nervous if I am not? do with me whatever else 
you like, but bleed me yon shall not I have had several 
inflammatory fevers in my time, when more robust and 
plethoric, yet I got through them without bleeding ; this 
time also will I take my chance." 

After much entiseaty, however, Mr. Milingen extorted 
a promise, that if his sysDqptems increased he would sub- 
mit to the remedy. 

On the 16th he was alarmingly ill, and almost con- 
stantly delirious. "He spoke," says Parry, "English 
and Italian, and very wildly. I implored the doctors not 
to bleed him, and to keep his extremities warm, for in 
them there was already the coldness of coming death. I 
was told there was no doubt of his recovery, and I might 
attend to my business jnthout apprehension." 

Mr. Milingen now pressed on him the necessity of sub- 
mitting tob£ bled, and he certainly employed the argu- 
ment Uiat was most likely to weigh with Byron ; he gave 
him plainly to understand that utter and permanent dd 
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privation of rauon might be the oonseqaenee of his re- 
loiaL ^ I had now,'* nys Mr. Mifingen, «>liit on the 
flensiUe chord, and, partly annoyed by our importunities, 
partly perauaded, he oast at us both the fiercest glance of 
▼ezation, and, throwing out his arm, said in an angry 
tone, * There; yott are, I see, a d . d set of butchers — 
take away as much blood as you like, but have done 
with it* 

** We seised the moment,** continues llfr. Milingen, 
**and drew about twenty ounces; on coagulating, the 
Mood presented a strong bofy coat, yet the relief obtain- 
ed'did not oorrespdnd to the hopes we had formed. !%€ 
r firicwnes s and ogitetton Inereoiecf, and the patient epoke 
several Umte in an ineohereni manner*** 

No doubt his symptoms were increased; and as little 
doubit u there that the inftrenoe that was drawn from the 
buffiness of the blood was fallacious, inasmuch as any 
appearance of coagulated blood in a hot climate is an im- 
perfect criterion of febrile action; and even in this coun- 
try, fbw physieians, we apprehend, would consider the 
buffiness of the blood an indication for further depletion 
without other concomitant phenomena in the tempera^ 
ture,the appearance and the temperamentof the patient, 
to corroborate the proof of inflammation. 

Onthe nththe bleeding wae twice repeated^ *« and the 
appearance of inflammation on the brain,** says Moore, 
** were now hourly increasing.*' If there was any in- 
flammation in tiie case, it is strange that the cerebral 
symptoms should on every occasion have been aggra- 
vated afler the bleeding. ** Each time after the deple- 
tion,'* says Parry, ^ he fiunted ; his debility became so 
excessive that his delitiuA assumed the appearance of a 
wild ramUiag manner, and he eorophuned bitterly of 
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want of sleep. Blisters were applied to the lower extre- 
mities, bat their application y^na too kte to have proved 
beneficial** 

It appears that there was neither order nor quiet in his 
apartment : that all the comforts of the sick chamber 
were wanting ; that his attendants were so bewildered as 
to be totally disqualified for their painfiil duty, and that 
Parry, the only one of them whose attendance might 
have been beneficial to his friend, was either otherwise 
employed, or his presence little desired, exo^ by the 
invalid. But in Parry *s occasional visits the two or three 
last days of his life, he speaks of ** such confusion and 
discomfort in the sick man's chamber as he never wish- 
ed^to see again.** 

On the 18th, in the aftemoop, he rose, and supported 
by his servant, was able to walk across the chamber, and 
when seated, asked for a book, read for a fow minutes, 
and found himself exhausted : he then took Tita*s arm 
and tottered to his bed. A consultation was proposed ; 
Byron on being told that Mi^vrocordato advised it, un- 
willingly gave his consent Br. Frieber,Bfr. Milingen's 
assistant, and Luca Vaya, a Greek physician, were ac 
cordingly admitted, on condition of asking no questions. 
They promised to be silent : the business of the finishing 
ceremony was gravely performed ; one of the doctors was 
about to speak, but Byron reproved him. ** Recollect," 
said he, ** your promise, and go away.** 

The following is Mr. Miilngen*B account of the con- 
sultation. ** Doctors Bruno and Luca proposed having 
recourse to anti^spasmodics and other remedies, employ- 
ed in the last stage of typhus ; Frieber and I maintained 
that they would hasten the fiital termination ; that noth- 
ing could be more empirical than flying from one ex- 
21« 
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tieme to tlie ether; that if we all thought the eomphiiBt 
was ^ming to the in<^»,iiHtftMfl of ri^umatie uiflammatioo, 
the existinif symptoms only depended on the rapid and 
extensive progtess it had made in an or^n previooslj 
BO weakened and irritable. Antiphlogistic means eoald 
never prove hortfiil in thiswise ; they would beoome use- 
less only if dtsorganisfttion were ahready operated; but 
then, since all hopes were gone, what means would not 
prove si^rfloovs ? We ^ceoommended the aj^cation 
of several leeches behind the ears and along the course 
ofthejugukr veins; a large blister between the shoulders, 
and sinapisms to the feet, as affording th^ last hope of 
success. Dr. Bruno being the patient's physician, had 
the casting vote, and prepared the anti-spasmodic potion 
which Dr. Liica and he hfid agreed upon : it was a strong 
hau&sion of valerian and ether. AAer Its administration, 
Uie convulsive moveuMnt, the dehrinm increased, but 
notwitfagtandlng my re|^re8entations,-a second dose was 
givni, and after articulating confusedly a few broken 
phrases, the patient aunk phortly aft^ into a comatose 
sle^ which the next day terminated in death. He ex- 
pired on the 19th <^ April, at six o'clock in the afternoon.** 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 



BTRON OONTINITED. 



Now in Parry's account, Dr. Frieber, so far from co- 
inciding in opinion with Mr. Millingen, had warmly 
condemned the mode in which Lord Byron had been 
treated. ** It was by his recommendation and advice/* 
says Parry, " I believe that it was now resolved to ad- 
minister the bark. I was sent for to persuade Lord 
Byi'on to take it." From an intimate acquaintance of 
several years wUh Dr. Frieber, as he is termed, but 
whose true name was Schrieber, we are enabled to cor- 
roborate the observation of Captain Parry. Parry may 
have been mistaken about the medieine, but at the pe- 
riod of its administration, whatever it might have been, 
it was too late to have produced any effect : when Parry 
was inducing him to swallow a few mouthfuls of it he 
found his hands were deadly cold. It was now evident 
Byron knew he was dyin^. Tita, his affectionate ser- 
vsint, stoocT weeping^ by his bed, holding his hand, and 
turning away his fkce from his master, while Byron, 
looking at him steadily, exclaimed, ** O questa e un bella 
scena!" When Fletcher came to him he endeavoured 
to express his last wishes, and between %is anxiety, says 
Moore, to make his servant understapd him, and the 
rapid failure of his powers of utterance, a most painful 
scene ensued. On Fletcher asking him whether he 
should bring pen^nd paper to take down his words, ** O 
no !" he replied, " there is no time ;*' his voice became 
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hardly audible: for a considerable time he continued 
muttering to himself a few names of the friends who 
were most dear to him. After a feeble effort to explain 
his wishes, he exclaimed, " Now I have told you all.** 

♦* My lord," replied Fletcher, ** I have not understood a 
word !'* 

** Not understood me !'* said the dying man, with a 
look of the utmost distress, *^ what a pity — ^then it is too 
late-^all is over." 

•< I hope not,** said Fletcher ; ^ but the Lord*s will be 
done." 

** Yes, not mine,'* replied i Byron ! He then tried to 
utter a few words, of which none were intelligible except 
*^My sister! my child!" When Parry loosened the 
bandage that was tied round his head, he appeared to 
revive a little ; he shed tears after it was loosened, then 
took Parry's hand, uttered a faint good night, and then 
sank into a slumber, 

** It is plain," sa;ys Moore, ** that this person had, by his 
blunt practical good sense, acquired far more influence 
over his lordship's mind than was possessed by any of 
the other persons about him."* During the evening he 



* With feelings of regret, we have to add that this 
unfortunate gentleman, whose goodness of heart and 
straight forward conduct Byron was wont to speak of in 
the highest terms, is now the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
A long series of mislbrtunes, the cause or consequence, 
we know not which, of intemperate habits, had " steeped 
him in poverty to the very lips,** and ultimately deprived 
him of reason. A friend of ours, who had known him 
in better days, when lately visiting the wards of Bedlam, 
heard his name pronounced as he passed one of the cells, 
and when he turned to the speaker and tried to recognise 
his features, the wretched man exclaimed. **• Do you 
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occasionally slumbered, and wtien he awoke he muttered 
to himself rapidly and incoherently. For the next 
twenty-four hours he lay in a comatose state, incapably 
of sense or motion ; life was only indicated for some 
hours by the rattling in his throat ; at length it ceased, 
and Byron was a corpse at sunset ! ! ! 

The autopsy of his remains was conducted by his me^ 
dical attendants ; their prognosis was borne out by the 
appearances they discovered or described — ^indubitable 
appearfmces o{^ inflammatory action on the brain were 
stated to have been observed. They might have been 
deceitful — ^they may have been imaginary ; the attention 
of the examiners was pre-eminently directed to the brain, 
and with all their anxiety to look for &ct8, the forms of 
preconceived opinions might have presented themselves 
to the senses, with ail the vivid force of actual impres- 
sions. Anatomists well know that in the most violent 
disorders death is very frequently unaccompanied by the 
. visible lesion of a^y organ, and that even where actual 
disorganisation is discovered, the cause of death may 
have been elsewhere. The spine may be gorged with 
blood — the vessels of the brain may be likewise turgid. 
The agony of death, and not the disease, may have oc 
casioned these appearances, or the position of the body 
after death may account for them. From the-^^os^ mor" 
tern examination, in this case, the existence of inflamjna- 

forget poor Parry !" If this note should &31 under the 
eye of any friend of Byron, who would willingly do that, 
which, if Byron were within the influence of earthly 
feelings, could not fail to be pleasing to his spirit, he may 
probably be induced to enquire into the fate of this poor 
gentleman, and have the charity, if it be practicable, to 
reUeve Ids misery. 
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tion has been genenilly inferred, and the treatment has 
been censured only for the tardj employment of the lan- 
cet The writer of an elaborate article in the Westinin. 
ster Review has adopted the notion, that Byron died in 
consequence of an inflammation of the brain ; at least, 
he adds, **• if the appearances really were as described, 
that he might have been saved by early and copious 
bleeding is certain. That his medical a^ttendants had 
not, until it was too late to do any thing, any suspicion 
of the true nature of his disease, we are fully satisfied.*' 
No leas fidly satisfied are we that the writer of this article 
was as ignorant of the true nature of the disease of By- 
ron, as he presumes his physicians to have been, and 
that bleeding at any period of the disorder woidd not only 
have been ineffectual, but injurious. This indication, we 
take it, firom the commencement of the disorder, was the 
alleviation of excessive nervous irritability, arising from 
a local remittent fever, slowly developed, and indistinctly 
marked in all its symptoms. Mild aperients, antimonial 
sudorifics, the occasional exhibition of camphor and 
ammonia, and even more direct, stimulants than the difl 
fusible, when the exhaustion was extreme ; the use of 
anodynes when the nerv<H38 symptoms were increased, 
and even of opiates when irritability was such as to pro> 
duoe insomnolency, and that kind of cerebral excitement 
which resembles delirium tremeru. 

This is the treatment in similar disorders of the Levant 
we have seen successfully adopted, and which we believe 
was far better adapted to the case before us than the op- 
posite plan that was practised. At this distance of time, 
from the event to which it refers, were tiie question moot- 
?d with the unworthy motive of calling professional abiU- 
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ty into question, for the purpose of cavilling with its 
conduct, because its efforts were unsuccessful, these oIk 
servations would merit any obloquy that might befidl 
them. But, they have been written with other views, 
and we trust, at least, that the younger part of our pro- 
fessional brethren, who visit climes dissimilar to their 
own, may profit by the experience which others may have 
reached by the road of error, and may be instrumental to 
the preservation of livei^ of perhaps greater value to the 
world than their own.* 

* The following passage from Miss Berry's admirable 
work, entitled ** ^cial Life in England and France &om 
the restoration of Charles the Second, to the French Re- 
volution,*' contains the opinion of a lady of great attain- 
ments, and of nice discrimination on the character of 
Lord Byron's female portraits: 

** If Joanna Baillie, in her exquisitely portrayed cha- 
racters of excellence and of virtuous feeling, sometimes 
betrays an unwillingness to step into the dominion of 
vice, and to encounter the storm of violent ahd degrading 
passions. Lord Byron, by choice, and perhaps by bis long 
preference for eastern subjects; has also given a sameness 
to many of his heroes, and reduced all his heroines to one 
model. They are all fond females, clinging to a protector^ 
without the smallest discrimination, or opinion, or even 
curiosity, as to the character or situation of the man to 
whom they are attached; and this with a boldness of sex- 
iial passion, which not all the author's delicate and ad- 
mirable descriptions of their personal beauty can at all 
conceal He never calls on the associations, sentiments 
and feelings, founded on individual choice, admiration 
of excellence, and comparative merit He equaUv ne^ 
gleets the combats between duly and love, in minds ca- 
pable of appreciating the one, and of exalting the other 
. from desire to passion; to say nothing of parental affec- 
tion, and the yet more sublime, because more perfectly 
disinterested, sacrifices of firiendship. He confines him- 
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self to paint women as the mere females of the human 
species, who, except that they share with man, * that pa* 
ragon of animals,* superior personal heauty, are described 
as little distinguished from the females of any other ani- 
mals; inspire the same sort of blind and furious passion 
to those of the other sex; are treated with little more ce- 
remony while together ; and are left as easily^ in quest of 
prey or revenge. 

** Who but must regret to find Lord Byron's muse thua 
fbttered, instead of having taken advantage of subjects 
that would have opened an inexhaustible field to her va- 
rious powers? for who can doubt the variety of those 
powers, when reading the exquisite and exalted descrip- 
tlve poetry scattered over all his works — always associat- 
ing the scene he describes with the most invigorating 
sentiments of the humaii kind.?'! 

We shall have occasion hereafter to refer to this work 
of Miss B.*s, which has not beenpublished in America, 
but is very popular in England. The modesty of the au- 
thor has concealed her name, but as Mrs; Jauieson refers 
to it in her last work, '* The Beauties of Charles the Se- 
cond," it can be no seerst at home. — Ed, , 
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CHAPTER XXXK. 

8IK WALTER SCOTT, 

Tho celebrated John Bell has said in one of his 
works, that the sight of an unskilful operation was 
more serviceable to the spectators than that of the 
most successful and expert one, inasmuch as those 
who witnessed the defects of the operator had the op- 
portunity afforded them of profiting by his errors. The 
principle of the observation applies to the followers of 
literary pursuits ; there is more evil to be avoided by 
an acquaii^tance with the infirmities of genius, than 
by tho observation of the manifold advantages of the 
best regulated habits, and happily constituted tempera- 
ments. Nevertheless, the history of a well-ordered 
mind, like that of Scott, is not without its lesson ; and 
perhaps, by the encouragement of the example it offers 
for imitation, exhibits the advantage and the reward of 
mental management, of moderated enthusiasm, and of 
the government of imagination, as powerfully as the 
calamities of Cowper and the errors of Lord Byron 
tend to persuade their followers to avoid their errors. 
In our notice of Scott, it will be unnecessary to enter 
into such minute, or4)iographical details, as the nature 
of our enquiry into the infirmities of Cowper and Byron 
led us into. In these instances the sufierings and the 
faults of the individuals were wound op with all the 
circumstances of their lives; bat in the case of Sir 
Walter Scott, his career had the tranquillity of a sam- 
23 
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iner stream, purraing the eyen tenor of its way in one 
nndeviating coarse. It was Sir Walter's good fortune 
to be born in that coantrj, wJiose genius, in the lan- 
guage of the Irish Demosthenes, ** is cast in the happy 
medium between the spiritless acquiescence of submis- 
sive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pampered 
wealth: cool and ardent — adventurous and persever- 
ing — which wings its eagle flight against the blaze of 
every science, with an eye that never winks, and a 
wing that never tires." It was his still happier lot 
from his earliest years to ^ have known the luscious 
sweets of plenty, to have slept with full content about 
his bed, and never waked but to a joyful morning;** 
to have had no difficulties to struggle with in his early 
career, no privations to endure, no extraordinary ad- 
ventures to encounter, and few disappointments, for a 
great portion of his life, to sear his feelings, to irritate 
his temper, or to sour his affections. The rare combi- 
nation of splendid genius and sober judgment, whether 
the occasion or the consequence of his fortunate posi- 
tion in social life, must have unquestionately been in- 
fluenced not a little by the favourable circumstances 
which attended his career for so long a period ; but one 
thing is certain — the result of his temperament, how- 
ever constituted, or by whatever circumstances con- 
firmed, was the diffusion of an exuberant benevolence 
over his feelings, which communicated a spirit of gene- 
ral philanthropy to every compolition that issued from 
his pen. This was the great charm, not only of his 
writings, but of his conversation — the spell by which 
the mighty magician of romance worked on the feel- 
ings of mankind, and bound up the faculties in wonder 
and enchantment. 
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The peculiarities of temperament, in no small degree 
depend upon the health of the individual; irritability 
of temper, and placidity of disposition, much oflener 
than people imagine, are questions of bodily ailments, 
or the absence of them ; peevishness^ and good humour 
are but too frequently matters that are relative to 
physical peculiarities, and timidity and resolution are 
qualities which are determined to a great extent by 
the condition of the nervous system. This doctrine, 
liko that of phrenology, has been impugned, not be- 
cause it is untrue, but because its tendency is considered 
to be dangerous. We, however, belieVe it to be other- 
wise ; and in asserting it, we war but with the malignity 
which ^ tracks the errors of genius to the tomb,*' not 
with the morality which visits the depravity of the 
hoart with legitimate censure. Who can peruse the 
biography of Pope without feeling that the irritability 
of his temper was the consequence of bodily infirmities, 
which rendered his life ^ a long disease V^ Who cAn 
doubt, but that the moroseness of Johnson's humour, 
was the result of a *^ fierce hypochondria," and that 
Byron's errors and eccentricities were largely influ- 
enced by an hereditary disease, aggravated by alternate 
extremes of irregular and abstemious habits ? And who 
indeed can doubt but that Scott*s happy temperament 
was mainly indebted for Us felicity to long continued 
health. 

If ailing people were to argue from such a doctrine* 
that the conduct of their tempers, and the government 
of their passions, (being at certain intervals under the 
dominion of disease,) had wholly ceased to be under 
the control of reason — if they imagined that as invalids 
they were privileged to be as irritable as Pope, as mo* 
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rose as Johnson, as wayward as Byron, as intemperate 
as Bams, or as melancholy as Cowper, not only with- 
out reproach, but with impunity; then indeed there 
would be danger in the doctrine, and truth itself would 
not justify its promulgation. But the objection is an 
idle one, for neither peevishness, nor moroseneas, nor 
morbid sensibility, nor melancholy, can be indulged in 
with impunity; each carries with it its own puni^ 
n)ent,and its votary (if such it could have) would soon 
become its victim. But even if his health suffered not 
from the indulgence of his capricious humours, how 
simple would he be, how little acquainted with the 
history of genius or the calamities of its children, if he 
expected that the world would privilege his peevish- 
ness, make allowance for his petulance, or pity his in- 
firmities 7 Fool that he would be to expect its charity ; 
what consideration do the errors or eccentricities of 
genius ever meet with from it ? - 

Scott and Goethe are two of the most remarkable 
instances in modem times of genius so divested of ita 
ordinary -errors, that the admiration it called forth was 
scarcely mingled with a sound of literary hostilities. 
In -both, the poetic temperament wa^ seen to greater 
advantage than we. have been accustomed to behold it. 
It disqualified them for no duties, public or private ; it 
unfitted them not for the tender offices of friendship or 
affection, and tlie world for once enjoyed the rare ex* 
hibition of two great poets who were gOod husbands, 
good fatliers, and good citizens. Their works were 
imbaed with a spirit of philosophical philanthropy, 
which the public taste was luckily in the vein to ap- 
predate ; and if their competitors joined in their ap- 
plause, it was because they had no injuries to complain 
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«r at their hands, no bitter asperity to apprehend from 
their criticisms, no injustice from their strictures, no 
ungenerous treatment from the pride of their exalted 
stations. In each instance a happy temperament ena* 
bled its possessor to preserve that station which his 
genius had attained, and in either the management of 
that temperament was commensurate with the enjoy, 
ment of healtii and vigour. It required, indeed, no 
ordifiary stoek of health to enable an author to resist 
the wear and tear of mind and body, which the inces- 
sant application to literary pursuits is productive of; 
DO little vigour, both bodily and mental, to render an 
individual capable of the immense amount of literary 
labour wfaieh Scott had the courage to encounter, and 
the persevering industry to get through without seclu- 
sion from the world, and apparently without fatigue. 
By what happy means was ho dnabled to accomplish so 
much ? Were his days aUd nights devoted to these 
labours? Was the midnight oil expended in their per- 
formance ? Were the hours of composition stolen from 
his slumbers, and the freshness of the moriiing devoted 
to the reparation of exhausted strength ? Was the 
«'pale and melancholy cast of thought** spread over 
his features? Was the fountain of inspiration dried 
up for a season aAer his imagination had poured forth 
a living flood of truth or fiction ? Did the enthusiasm 
of the poet prevail avei the sober sentiments of the 
man ? or were they so exalted by the chivalrous ex- 
ploits he described, that the excitement of his feelings 
was followed by lassitude and depression ? In short ^ 
was the enthusiasm of his page so faithful a transcript 
of the ardour of his breast, that in giving breath to the 
22« 
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sweet masic of romance, the sound of every striking 
passage was bo much in unison with the tone of dearly 
cherished thoughts, that the vibration of every well- 
remembered note extended to the heart? In sooth, 
we believe that no liuch fervid emanations were called 
forth bj ** the ideal presence" of the scenery, or the 
heroes he called into existence. That he contemplated 
them with pleasure, and even with pride, is very pro- 
bable ; but that he suffered his raptures, either at the 
moment of composition, or subsequently to it, to dis- 
turb the serenity of his feelings, wo greatly doubL 

Scott*s enthusiasm was in his fancy, not in his feel- 
ings ; bis benevolence was heart-born, and his imagi- 
nation was subservient to its impulses, but both were 
under the dominion of a sober judgment His nervous 
energies, we apprehend, were seldom called on to an- 
swer the sudden demand x>f any inordinate or irregu- 
lar affection — a demand, often repeated, which, more 
than any amount of literary labour, exhauste the.spirit8, 
and makes inroads on the strength of the constitution. 
The means by which he was enabled to accomplish so 
much in so wonderfully short a period were simply 
these : he rose early, he lived temperately, he retired 
to rest at seasonable hours ; the forenoon was devoted 
to his studies, and those studies debarred neither recre- 
ation nor exercise ; he entered on proper piirsuita at 
proper times, and the result of the well-regulated em- 
ployment of less than the fourth part of the four-and- 
tweafy hours, was, that he was enabled to perform a 
multiplicity of labours which we can hardly imagine 
the incessant employment of a whole life sufficient for 
the ezecuUon of. His time for cQmp<Mition was usually 
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in the morning, from Beven till twelve or one o^clock. 
The ordinary amoaat of a day's production was fifteen 
or sixteen pages, and for many years the number of his 
publications was from three to eight volumes a year. 
But, what extraordinary fertility of imagination was 
necessary for the series of compositions that issued from 
his pen with such astonishing rapidity ! 
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CHAPTER XL. 

8IK WALTER 800TT CONTINUED. 

These Tolamet carried with them the internal eTi- 
dence of the healthy ftelings of the author ; they were 
evidently the prodactions of a man who was at peace 
with himself, ** in love with his nativity,** and in cha- 
rity with all mankind. They smelt not of the midnight 
lamp, bat of the rosy morning air, whose freshness 
was diffused as well over the feelings as the features of 
their author ; no sickly pallor, no sentimental gloon, 
no morbid sensibility overclouded either, and whether 
we conversed with him in person or comibuned with 
him in print, our hearts acknowledged, 

** A merrier man. 
Within the limit of becoming mirtb, 
We never spent fm bourns talk withal ; 
— For aged years played truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings were quite ravished. 
So sweet and voluble was his discourse." 

But there was nothing, we repeat it, of the feverish 
fervour of enthusiasm in the feelings of Scott, and no 
traces of that passion in his countenance. There was 
indeed as/ little of the celestial inspiration of the bard 
in the ruddy aspect of the author as can be well ima- 
gined ; and but little in his regard to give the observer 
an idea of 
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" The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.** 

There might be evidences indeed of deep and even 
painful thinking in the lines of his prominent forehead 
and overhanging brows ; bat there was more of the 
vigorous-minded country gentleman in the general ex- 
pression of his countenance, than of the ^ po^t of ima- 
gination all compact.*' 

Scott's sensibility, fortunately for his felicity, was 
not of that intense description that its tranquillity was 
staked on the hazard of bis^ literary success,, or that 
the labour of composition was coupled with the anxie- 
ties of authorship, the ardour of enthusiasm, or the 
ecstacies of successful genius. In this respect Scott 
had the decided advantage over the majority of the 
genu9 irritabiU of authors, whether the works of prose, 
or poetry. Pope could not proceed with certain pass- 
ages of his translation of Homer without shedding 
tears. Metastasio was found weeping over his Olym- 
piad. Alfieri speaks of a whole act in one of his plays 
written under a paroxysm of enthusiasm, weeping 
while he wrote H. Dryden was seized with violent 
tremors a0er the composition of his celebrated ode. 
Rousseau, in conceiving the first idea of his Essay on 
the Arts, felt the disturbance of his nervous system 
approaching to delirium. Buffon could not enter on a 
work which absorbed his faculties, without feeling his 
head burn, and his features becoming flushed. Beattie* 
after the completion of a volume of metaphysics, never 
had the courage to look into the book when it was 
printed, so great was the horror of his undertaking. 
Golduni says he never recovered from the exhaustion 
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of hif spirits after the prodaction of sixteen comedies 
in one year. Smollet by over^zcitement disordered 
his brain, and laboured for six months under a coma 
yigil. These and many other instances have been enu- 
merated by D*Israeli in his admirable work. Scott, 
however, was luckily exempt from the excitement of 
such morbid feelings, and from the delusions which are 
the consequences of them. It is but a step, it is said, 
which separates the fervour of enthusiasm from the 
frenify of insanity, and not unfrequently are the chil- 
dren of genius found tottering on the verge of that 
calamity. Tasso held a conversation with a spirit 
gliding on a sunbeam, and we are told by Thnanns, he 
was frequently seized with fits of distraction which did 
not prevent him writing excellent verses. Malebranche 
heard thevoice of God distinctly within him. Lord 
Herbert interrogated the Deity abput the publication of 
his book, and in a kneeling posture calmly awaited tlie 
reply. Pascal often started from his chair at the ap- 
pearance of a fiery gulf opening by his side. Luther 
cdnvened with demons, and on one occasion threw an 
inkstand at the devil's head, an action which his Ger- 
man commentator greatly applauds, because there is 
nothing the devil hates so much as ink. Descartes 
after long seclusion, was followed by an invisible per- 
son calling on him to pursue the search of truth. Swe- 
denburgh not only walked over Paradise, but has 
given a description of the fashion of the houses ; but 
the glorious egotism of Benvenuto Cellini, says 
D*Israeli, outstripped the Visions of all his predeces- 
sors, for he was accustomed to behold a resplendent 
light hovering over his own shadow. 

In short, that literaiy boundary of which We have 
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■poken, which separates enthasiasm from insanity, 'w 
like tho narrow brid^ of AI Sirat, which leads the 
followers of Mahomet from earth to heaven, bat by so 
narrow a path, that the passenger is in momentary 
danger of falling into the dismal gulf of hell, which 
yawns beneath him. Bat Scott was in little peril of 
falling into the pargatory of enthusiasm : if he ever 
advanced towards the boundary in question, it was with 
a steady step and an air of sel^possession, which 
showed he was prepared for the dangers he approached. 

But independently of the well-regulated habits by 
which he was enabled to accomplish so vast a number 
of literary performances, nature appears to have en- 
dowed his constitution with a robustness, proportioned 
to the vigour of his mind, which was capable of over- 
coming mental laboar without fatigue, which would 
have been not only wearisome but overwhelming to 
another. There is something in the vigour of the 
higher order of genius, which contributes not only to 
longevity, but renders the individual equal to labours 
which one can hardly imagine the powers of one man 
capable of accomplishing, 

** Those,*' says Tissot, *^ who would undertake tho 
defence of long^ontinued studies, which I am far from 
wishing to under-rate the importance off in pointing 
out the dangers to which literary men expose them- 
selves by excessive application, may cite many In- 
stance^ of studious men who have attained old age, in 
the full enjoyment of health, bodily and mental. I 
am not ignorant of the history of such persons. I 
have even known some few, but the generality havo 
not the same good fortune to boast of; there are few 
men, however happily constituted, strong onoogh to 
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fupport with impunity such excessive toil ; and if they 
did support it, who knows wbat sufferings they may 
not have endured, and if they might have added to 
their length of days, had they attached themselves to 
another sort of life ? It is true, we most admit, that 
the greater portion of those great men that the human 
race acknowledge for its masters, had arrived to an 
advanced age : Homer, Democritus, Parmenides, Py- 
thagoras, Hippocrates, Plato, Plntarch, Bacon, Galileo, 
Harvey, Boyle, Locke, Leibnitz, Newton, all lived to 
be old men, — but from this must we infer that excessive 
mental application is not injurious ^ Let us beware of 
drawing so false a conclusion. We may only presume 
that there are men born for those sorts of excesses, and 
perhaps that a happy disposition of the fibres which 
form great men, is the same as that which conduces to 
longevity. Meru 9ana in evrpore sano. Besides it is 
much more by the strength of their genius, than by the 
assiduity of their labour, that literary men make to 
themselves an immortal nam^, Moments of doHghtful 
leisure, distractions which celebrity necessarily brings 
with it, exercise which the duties >ef their high station 
in the world obliges them to take, — these in a great 
measure tend to repair the evil which literary employ- 
ment occasions." 

Tissot proceeds to eulogise the well-regulated habits 
of an eminent professor of Oriental literature, who 
had just died, and had he been speaking of the author 
of Waverley, he could not have used language more 
suitable, or more characteristic of the subject of his 
notice. 

«« Every body remembers at this moment,^' he con- 
tinues, ** and recalls even before I name him* that great 
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man who for more] than fifly years was the ornament, 
and the delight of this city and its academies : he had 
cnltivated the sciences from his earliest youth even to 
his last days ; he was profoundly Tersed in all those 
studies which were more immediately the business of 
his vocation, and of which the domain is so extensive; 
there was no subject on which he was not instructed ; 
so much knowledge implied immense labour, yet his 
health was not injured by it ; We have seen him enter 
on his eighteenth lustrum, without having lost a par- 
ticle of his genius, or of the vivacity of his senses ; 
and will this example be adduced as an objection to my 
argument 7 It cannot be, for the recollection of the 
details of his life that are given here, fulfil the pur* 
poses of presenting him as a model for the contempla- 
tion of all men of genius. He knew how to be a 
scholar without ceasing lo be a man ; ho knew hov to 
acquire the profoundest knowledge, and the most va- 
rious attainments, without secrificing his duties to eru- 
dition, in performing those of a citizen, a father, a 
friend, a member of society, and a professor of learn- 
ing, as if he had been only a simple citizen, a domestic 
being, and a man of the world. . When wearied by his 
mental labours it was his custom to repair his strength 
and spirits by'exercising his body in (he cultivation of 
his grounds, and he supported both by that gaiety of 
heart, that amenity of manners, which is killed in the 
study, and which is only maintained by communing 
with our fellow-men for our mutual advantage." 
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CHAPTER XU. 

SIR VfkUtfKSL SCOTT CONTINlTSD. 

The health of Scott derived no little adyantage from 
siidi ezercise and intercourse as Tissot speaks of. We 
are tdd by Allan Canningham, ** it was his pleasure U9 
walk out frequently among his plantations, with a, small 
hatchet and hand saw, with which he lopped off super- 
fluous boughs, or removed an entire tree when it was 
maring the growth of others. He loved also to ride over 
the country, on a little stout gaUoWay, and the steepest 
hill did not stop bim, nor the deepest water daunt him«** 
His passion, for field sports fiimished him likewise with 
a recreation, which was no less conducive to his weH- 
being ; his taste for such pastime is, indeed, a singularity 
which is not often to be met with in men of studious 
hatite. Literature, tliey tlUnk, is the noblest pleasure 
that can be chased, and it is nnibrtmiateiy the only one 
they pursue. There are iso few instances on reoord, of 
literary men indulging in the pleasures of the field, thiit 
it seems almost incongruous to speak in -the same 
breath of a scholar and a sportsman. But Scott was an 
exception; when his imagination was vrearied **with 
babbling of green fields," he betook himself to them with 
a right good appetite, for the wholesome recreation they 
afforded. With his " veteran fiivourite," Maida, " the 
fleetest of highland deer-hounds," it was his delight to 
sally forth, and to make the pleasures of the course the 
object or the excuse for many a delightful ramble over 
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tiie ranantic hills of hia native eoimtry. Perhaps it wa0 
the fteqaency of such rambles which indnoed the Ettrick 
Shepherd tolwheve tiiat *' be hi<l a little of the old outlaw 
biood in him, and if he had been able woulc^have been a 
desperate poachei; and bhtek fisher^*' But with all the 
poaehing propensities of the author of WaTeriey, no Sir 
Thomas Lacy of his nei^boorhood suffered from them; 
he only htmted deer, bat we are hot informed by the 
worthy Shei^erd that he ever stole then. 

tee fiict is, that ezerdse was essential to his health, and 
in combining it with field-sports, he gave the charm of a 
manly and wholesome reereation to what might be con- 
sidered a duty to his eonstitutka. If there be an anti- 
dote to the toil of composition it Is exercise ; and if there 
be a pmentiTi^ of the ills whieh literary flesh is heir to, 
it is regimen. Scott wdl kne# the advantages of both, 
bat most sadly are they overlbdiiBd by authors in general. 
An hour or two in the aftemocm devoted to a ft w calls 
on their friends is deemed sufficient for the reparaUon of 
nervous energy, ezfaansted by thennintermitting labour 
of six or Sevan hours ; they feel they are unequal to 
fttigue, for musetiar stren^ is the barometer of the 
vital powers, and therefi^e the employment of the loco, 
motive organs is wholly neglected. If Ae night is devot- 
ed to mental application, the morning makes amends for 
tiie hours which hare be^ stolen from the natural pe^ 
riod of repose, and what matters it whether the moon or 
the noonday sun premdee over their slumbers ?* It un- • 
fbrtunately matters much more than they imagine ; they 
devote their nervous energies to the greatest of all la. 
hours at a period when all nature is dejaived of the vivi- 
fying principle which animates every ofcjeet in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, and ** steep their senses in 
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fiirgetfuliieas,** when eY«ry Oojig that has life around 
them ia receiving a new and more lively sentiment of 
existence, fit>m the influence of those beams whose elce- 
trical phenomena are more analogous to those of Ufe» 
than any that we are acquainted with. If the employ, 
ment of the pen of such pertons is digfnified by the name 
of an elegant pursuit, which is supposed to soften the 
manners, and to refine the taste of the votaries of science, 
they deem it better to become its martyrs, than to share 
with the illiterate or the vulgar the blessing of rucie 
health. 

If the spirits at length become wearied by incessant 
application, if even during their meals the nervous energy 
is summoned to the brain from every other organ, espe- 
dally from those wheie its influence is mcirt requisite flir 
the due perflirmance of the process of digestion ; if the 
appetite begins to fail, the temper to be soured, the sen- 
sibility to be morbidly increased, and that the labour of . 
the closet, in the words of Rousseau, ^ Les rends delicats, 
affiublit lour temperament, 6t que Tftme garde difficile- 
ment sa vigueur, qnand le corps a perdu la sienne ; que 
r^tude use la machine, equisse les esprits, detruit les 
fi)rce8, enerve le courage, rend pusillanime, incapable de 
r^aister ^galement h. la peine, et auz passions ;** nothing 
is to be added to the demonstration gf the dangers that 
surround their health and happiness. Yet are these pre- 
monitory symptoms of disease, of morbid irritability of 
the organs of digestion, of hypochondria, and all its hor- 
rors, wholly neglected and overlooked. If .they have only 
strength enough to pursue the avocation which insidi- 
ously undermines their constitution, they dream not that 
disease is a possible occurrence so long as bodily pain ia 
not endured : they know not that the fiercest paroxysm of 
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hypoehondna, tlie seimest attacks of djapefMia, are ael* 
dom accompanied' by pfajBical ma&tingB. But if they 
are reminded by the dejeotion of their spirits* or the 
diminutioa of bodily strength^ of the injury their health 
has sustained, and is daily sustaining, from the oven«nnr.. 
tion of one organ, and the total inactivity of every other, 
then indeed they have recourse to the physiciM^ or 
rather to the iacnlty, fiur they commonly tnval through 
•very sign in the zodiac of privileged en^icism, fimn 
tiie balance, the sign in which the daily allowance of 
bread and meat is doled out to the imralid, to Aquarius, 
the sign of the watmr.gruel systeravwhete the advantages 
of thin potations are magnified, and extolled ** to the very 
echo that doth i^iplaiid again.**' If they go stxH fur- 
ther, and knock at the door of Ursa Mi^, they wiSi 
probably find the Great Bear of the* profession hugging 
1»8 own doctrine to death, and in the midst of many u» 
gmnly gambols, extending his great paw over ui ample 
volume, and disn«»sing his visitera with a good-natured 
growl— 4ho customary intimation to g» almit their buss- 
ness, and read his book. And aeoonlingly, they go at 
the first growl and read " the book,'* and swallow blue 
pills every night, and black draughts every morning, till 
some new star in the medical constellation out-twinkles 
the old bear, and it becomes the fashion to consult the 
last discovered luminary. 

Bat, in sober seriousness, the use of powerful reme- 
dies in disorders of the stomach, is seldom followed by a 
more than temporary relief: eventually their effects are 
injarious; how can they be otherwise, when injudi- 
ciously employed, or the principle mistaken on which 
they are recommended, or that principle too general in 
its application to meet every peculiarity of age, condi- 
23» 
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tion, and constitution ? *' JEtatem aUanif dliud factum 
cofivenit,*' says Plantus, but not so the fiushionable diet- 
etic doctor ; there is bat one mode of treatment for the 
innumerable and disnn^ilai' symptoms of a disease ; no 
matterirhether the patient is young or old, male or fe- 
male, of a sanguine or a saturnine temperament, of a vi- 
gorous or a debilitated constitution — ^no matter where 
the seat of the disorder be, the head, the stomach, or the 
liver, he is doomed to go through the same undeviating 
routine either of blue pill and black draught, of carbonate 
of 8oda« or subcarbonate of iron ; and if the remedies, 
like the torture of Procrustes; are not fitted to the su£ 
ferer, the suffisrer is fitted to the remedies— that is to 
say, the feeble powers of his constitution are halHtuated 
to them. But verily and truly, We believe that more in- 
jury is done by medicine to dyspeptic patients, than 
would arise to the constitution fit>m its total non-em- 
ployment The celebrated Hufeland carries this notion 
to a fiir greater extent, and applies it to the whole range 
of chronic maladies, without impugning the character of 
that profession of which he is one of the brightest ixnmr 
ments in Germany. . 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

8XA WALTER SCOTT CONTINUED. 

Tha fault in a great measure lies in the victims of 
the malady we are speaking of— the literary malady ; 
they are generally heedless enough of present health, 
but anxious in the extreme about prospective and ima- 
ginary ills. Forthqoming evils are continually casting 
their shadows before them, and every feeling of malaise 
is magnified by fear into a symptom of some serious 
disorder. The consequence is, on trivial occasions 
they are continually having recourse to unnecessary 
and even injurious medicines ; either, volatile ammonia, 
spirituous tinctures, carminatives, and ultimately lauda- 
num, — are the remedies which «* nervous people" con- 
stantly have recourse to ; -but again and again do we 
repeat it, there is no antidote but exercise for the dis- 
orders of the studious, and no preventive but regimen. 
By these only may the effects of excessive study be 
obviated and new vigour infused into the constitution, 
so as to enable it to sustain for any length of time the 
daily toil of mental labour. Sydenham has given a 
very imposing and somewhat scholastic account of his 
regimbn, which appears certainly not to have been re- 
markably abstemious ; but to its regularity the good 
effects are due which Sydenham ascribes to it. «* In 
the morning when I arise, I driuk a dish or two of tea, 
and then ride in my coach till noon ; when I return 
home I immediately refresh myself with any sort of 
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meat, of easy digestion, that I like, (for moderation is 
necessary above all things.) I drink somewhat more 
than a quarter of a pint of Canary wine immediately 
before dinner every day, to promote my digestion, and 
to drive the gout from my bowels. When I have dined, 
I betake myself to my eoa6b again, and when business 
will permit, I ride into the country for good air. A 
draught of small beer is to me instead of a supper, and 
I take another draught when I am in bed, and about 
to compose myself to sleep." 

** There is a wisdom," says Bacon, ^ in regimen, be- 
yond the rules of physic. A man's own observation of 
¥^hat he finds good, and what he finds hurtful, is the 
best medicine to preserve health. Celsus could never 
have spoken it as a physician had he not been a wise 
man, when he gives it as one of the great precepts of 
health, that a man do vary and interchange contraries, 
but with an inclination to the more benign extreme ; to 
use fasting and full eating, but rather full eating; 
watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sitting and ex* 
ercise, but rather exercise ; so shall nature be cherished, 
and yet taught mysteries." 

" Beyond the general rules of low moderate diet," says 
Heberden, ** which every practitionfir must be acquainted 
with, all people best know what agrees with them, and 
can ascertain it as well, if hot better, than the doctor.*' 

Every man, indeed, of eommon sense is the best judge 
of his own digestion, and every thing that agrees with it 
he may safely conclude is good for him ; he has no need 
of diet books to regulate his mode of living. To make 
general laws for the diet of individuals, to legislate for 
the stomach, and for each legislator to lay #own particn- 
lar roles and ordinances at variance with his neighbours, 
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for one to isflae his fiat against fiirinaceons food in every 
instance, and another to preach up a medical crusade 
against all vegetable substances : Sar a third to obtest 
mankind by the love they bear their lives to abstain from 
wine ; and a fourth to sing pesans (not perhaps quite so 
poetical as ** O fouM Blandusis,") in praise of water ; this 
is, indeed, to suppose that one set of rules is applicable 
to every form of a diseascf or that the same organ at all 
times is in the same condition, and similarly affected at 
different periods, and under different circumstances, by 
the same agents. 

In a woTjd, a popular diet-bciok, based on such a pre- 
sumption, is the mere impertinence of physic. We may 
conclude with old Burton, that in what regards our regi- 
men, **our own ezpenence is the best physician; so 
great is the variety of palates, humours, and tempera* 
ments, that every man should observe, and be a law unto 
himsel£ Tiberius, we are told by Tacitus, did laugh at 
all those who, ailer thirty years of age, asked counsel of 
others concerning matters of diet" 

At forty, says the adage, a man is either a fi)ol or "a 
physician ; but at any age the individual is likely to be- 
come a valetudinarean fi>r life, who lives by medicine, 
and not by regimen. 

We have been carried a^ay fh)m our subject, but our 
observations are not perhaps altogether irrelevant to it, 
nor wholly unimportant to our readers. The unbroken 
vigour of Scott^s constitution throughout the greater por- 
tion of a life of literary labour, was unquestionably owing 
to the regularity and temperance of his habits, and to 
wholesome exercise. But witliout that exercise, even 
the ** venlrem bene moratum," which Seneca proclaims 
the advantages o^ would not have been sufficient for the 
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prasermtioii of his health, or tho reportttkm of the yigorxt 
that'was exhpQsted in his stady. 

The oommon error of the studious was not his, of de- 
voting dAj afler day, or night after night to some litera- 
Tf pursuit, and of wearying out the bodyin the eonstant 
service of the inde&tigable mind : ^ of compelling (aa 
Phitareh. obserres) that whieh is mortal to do as miieh 
as that which is immortal ; that which is earthly, as that 
which is etherial.** Seotfs regular recreations, on the 
oontrary, put the body in a state to obey the suggestions 
of the stronger and the nobler part Not an hour did he 
oeeupy himself in planting or embellishing his grounds, 
not a morning did he allot to the pleasures of the chase, 
nor set apart a portion of his leisure fbr a joyous ramble 
in the country, that he did not return &om the ^ deam- 
buldiio per anuBtut hea," with recruited spirits, fbr the 
encounter of new t6il, and inTigorated powers that had 
shaken off the temporary senectetnde of study. 

In many points the habits of Milton resembled those 
of Scott ; he was no less temperate, no less sober-minded, 
bht unfinrtunateiy the acrimony of party strife sometimes 
steeped his pen in bitterness approaching to malevolence. 
The suflbrings, however, of a painfbl malady, might have 
had not a little to do with the asperity of his politics. 
The labour moreover of composition, as might be expect* 
ed flrom the nature of his productions, was intense, and 
frequently deprived him of repose. ** He would often^ 
times,** says Richardson, **lie awake whole nights toge- 
tber, but not a verse could he make ; at other times he 
vrould dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then 
reduce them to half the number. He held an absurd 
opinion that his . poetic vein never flowed happily, but 
flom the vernal to the Autumnal equinox, and that the 
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ookliiess of this climate was unftiTourable to the flin^ts 
of his imagination. Till his infirmities confined him ta 
the house, he was in the daiJj habit of taking exercise in 
his garden, but in the intervals of his gouty pain, being 
unable to leave his room, he used to swing in a chair, 
and sometimes play on an organ ; and even this mode of 
exercise most people will deem preferable to that of Lord 
Monboddo, who for the sake of his health was accustom* 
ed to rise every morning at four o'clock, and then walk 
about his room, divested of his habiliments, with the 
window open, for the purpose of enjoying what he called 
his air bath. But Johnson's idea of exercise was oer* 
tainly a more agreeable ope than either Milton's or 
Monboddo's; he. told Boswell with becoming gravity, 
^ that if he had no duties here, and no reference to futu- 
rity, he would spend his life in driving briskly in a post- 
chaise with a pretty woman." But, much as we admire 
the doctor's taste, we rather believe that Scott's mode of 
taking exercise was the more salubrious of the two* 

Those ^^labores hUaru venamfi," (as Camden terms 
tlie field sports of Stafibrdshire,) which Scott took delight 
in, were more likely to produce the effect which Galen 
has so strongly pointed out the beneficial results of: the 
promotion of pleasurable excitement by the general dif- 
fusion of the animal spirits, as it were, over the whole 
frame ; by the use of exercise, till tlie whole body tin- 
gles with the glow of incipient perspiration — '* usque att 
rubor em^ sed non ad sudorem,^ This is indeed the grand 
point that is to be observed in taking exercise — ^to take 
as much as the individual is capable of bearing #7ithout 
fatigue. 

It is a folly to think that the necessity fi>r bodily ac- 
tivity may be superseded by means of medicine, or regi- 
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men, or habits, in other respects the best regrnlated in 
the world. Exercise is, indeed, indispensable to health ; 
and without health ask the sick man where is happi- 
ness, and he may tell you, at least, where it is not, when 
he points to his own bosom. 

But how is exercise to be taken by those who dwell 
in the busy haonts of the literary world — who are con- 
fined to their closets by their pursuits the g^reater part 
of the day, or without necessity indulge their literary 
indolence in the immurement of their study, with the 
same feelings of veneration for its imprisonment which 
King James gave such eloquent words to, when he 
▼isited the library of Sir Thomas Bodley: *" If I were 
doomed to be a prisoner, and the choice were given me 
t>f my prison, this library should be my dungeon ; I 
would desire to be chained by no other bonds than the 
clasps which incarcerate these pages, and to have no 
other companions in my captivity than these vdumes.** 
How then are the studious to escape from their fiisci- 
nating pursuits, to devote even an hour to bodily exer« 
cise? The first law of nature is said to he self-preser- 
vation — the first law of life is motion — ^iCs most essential 
requisite, activity. ** Do not be inactive,'* says the 
Arab poet, £1 Wardi, **fyr water becomes putrid by 
stagnation, and the moon, by changing, becomes bright 
and perfect.** 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT CfONTlNUlCD. 

The same idea, but somewhat amplified, is found in 
^ the Anatomy of Melancholy," in an argument for the 
necessity of exercise: "The heayens themselves run 
continually round; the world is never still; the sun 
travels to the east and to the west ; the moon is ever 
changing in its course; the stars and the planets have 
their constant motions; the air we breathe is continually 
agitated by the wind, and the waters never cease to ebb 
, and flow : doubtless, for the purpose of their conserva- 
" tion, to teach us that we should ever be in action." 
The ancients had so much faith in the good effects of 
exercise, that many of their disorders were treated 
solely by medical gymnastics. Germanicus was cured 
of an atrophy by riding, Cicero of a grievous infirmity 
' by travelling. The Roman physicians sent their con- 
sumptive patients to Alexandria, and the Greeks shipped 
their nervous ones to Anticyra — ^nominally for chaage 
of air, but really for the advantages of exercise and 
recreation. The father of physic was the first who in- 
troduced medical gymnastics into practice ; he described 
various sorts of these exercises, but those on which he 
placed most dependence were friction of the whole 
frame — somewhat similar to the process of shampooing, 
and a swinging motion of the hands and arms. The 
advantages of both modes of promoting the insensible 
secretion of the skin, and of maintaining the bodily vi- 
34 
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gonr, by the activity of almost every muscle, arc bat too 
little known, and consequently but little practised. And 
not the least advantage of such modes of exercise is, 
that every one may employ them, whatever be his occu- 
pation, or however constantly confined to the house. 

The literary man, who has a horror of the feral amuse* 
ments of the field, or who thinks a ride on horseback, or 
a ramble on foot, more fatiguing than the weariness of 
the soft-cushioned elbow-chair, in which the worst weari* 
ness of life is often felt, will find in these employ 
ments a salubrious occupation, an invigorating ezercise^ 
even in his closet No in-door activity is indeed compar- 
able to that which is taken in the open air ; but unques. 
Uonably health may be preserved, andstrength maintained 
for a very long period, by devoting ten minutes, night 
and morning, to those firictions Hippocrates so strongly 
recommends, and which are to this day in such general 
use in those eastern countries, where they are not half so 
essential tohealth, as they are in colder climates ; and like- 
wise by the occasional use, at least every fourth or fifth 
hour, of that other mode of exercise which has been de- 
scribed, or what perhaps is still better, of employing it 
in that manner in which sailors are accustomed to exer- 
cise their arms in cold weather. 

The chest, which has been contracted and compressed 
by a hurtfiil posture, is expanded by the vigorous action 
of the muscles ; in fiict the whole of them are called into 
active exercise by it 

This form of medical gynmastics, with the windows 
of the apartments thrown open while it is employed, and 
a few brisk turns in the chamber, if unfortunately no 
garden is at hand, is, indeed, the only Babetitate for 
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those recreations which combine the advantages of whole- 
some air witii the charms of delightflil scenery. 

The thews and sinews of the brawny blacksmith, who 
stirs not more than one day in seven from the precincts 
of his forge, to a certain extent illustrates the invigorat- 
ing efiects of this sort of exercise ; and we are persuaded 
that the exemption of the people of the East from many 
European disorders, from gout, dyspepsia, and phthisis, 
is not wholly due to the peculiarity of climate, or to tem- 
perate habits, but in a great measure to the process of 
shampooing, either In the bath, to which the latter is 
subservient, or in their private houses, in which it is 
every day ia use. 

In aQ probability the mode of applying friction by 
means of the flesh-brush in this country, has caused it 
to fkll into such general disuse — it is neither efficient 
nor agreeable ; a simple glove, made of common white 
drugget, without divisions at the fingers except for the 
the thumb, as the woollen mittens of children are com- 
monly made, is the best thing that can be used for the 
extremities ; and a common flesh-brush, covered with the 
same material, with a handle about fifteen inches in 
length, is by fiur the most convenient and efiectual mode 
of applying friction to the body. We are so thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of the chafing glove, that however 
misplaced the mention of its advantages may seem to be in 
these pages, we still most strenuously venture to recom- 
mend its employment to^ those who have most need of 
exercise, and least inclination, or perhaps opportunity, to 
take it; to those who are deprived, by their pursuits, of 
that insensible secretion of the skin, which is essential 
to health, and the obstruction of which, (as we have seen 
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in the case of the unfortunate Cbwper,) is frequently the 
cause of the gravest maladies which afflict humanity. 

So few of the infirmities of genius were the portion of 
Sir Walter Scott, that if we have wandered from our 
subject, it is because there is hardly an untoward cir- 
cumstance in the fortunate career of this great man up 
to a late period of his Ufe, which is calculated to illus- 
trate the argument which it was the aim of the preced- 
ing pages to establish. But though there are few errors 
of conduct to be noticed, and still fewer physical infir- 
mities to be connected with them, no indulgence to be 
demanded for the one, and no charitable feelings to be 
appealed to for the other, there is still a moral in the 
secret <^ his happiness to be found in the record of his 
virtues, his moderated passions, and well regulated ha- 
bits, which has the strong persuasion of an admirable 
example to recommend it in lieu of the awful lesson of 
a life of error, and of sufiering for the enforcement of a 
warning. 

The period, however, arrived when fortune began to 
weary of her smiles, and the long unclouded horizon of 
Sir Walter became darkened by adversity. He had un- 
fortunately connected himself with the house of Consta- 
ble, and the failure of that house was the means of 
involving his affairs in what might have been considered 
irretrievable ruin. This disastrous circumstance is 
plainly and succinctiy described in the notice that is pre- 
fixed to the Abbotsford subscription, but with, perhaps, 
a pardonable leaning to the imprudence which led to the 
calamity. 

^ The crisis which took place in commercial afiairs 
generally, and which particularly affected every person 
engaged jn literary undertakings, involved Sir Walter 
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8cott in loMes alike uaezpected and unprepared for, to 
the amotint of 130,0002. RninoYU as this demand most 
have been, it is yet obvious, that after surrendering, to 
its payment, the whole of his property, he mig^t have 
seeured to himself and his family the fruits of his subse^ 
quent exertions, and realised from his later works not 
less than 70,0001. The whole of this sum, with what- 
ever more a lengthened life might hate enabled him to 
obtain, he with manly and conscientious feeling ap- 
propriated to the benefit of his creditors. In thus de- 
voting his talents to the acquittal of obligations not ori- 
ginally, though legally his own, he laboured with a de- 
gree of assiduity, and an intenseness of anxiety, which 
shortened his existence by overstrained intellectual exer- 
tion." 

It is only to be wondered at, how a sober-minded man 
(which Scott unquestionably was) could have been so 
incautious as to have entangled his fortune in the specu- 
lations of his publishers ; but in all probability, the mania 
of building, embellishing, planting, and collecting objects 
of antiquity, (which led to an expense exceeding fifty 
thousand pounds,) was the cause of his embarrassment, 
by eompelling him to have recourse to other plausible 
means of inereasing his income than those of literary 
emoluments, immense as his were. 

In the fire years that suceeeded the bankruptcy of 
Constable, from 1886 to 1831, he produced no less than 
one and thirty volumes, the profits of which, and of the 
new edition of hie novels, which amount to the surprising 
number of seventy-four volumes, were devoted to the 
diminution of his debt, and by his indefiitigable literary 
labours, (almost exclusively,) he was enabled to pay off 
fifty-ibur thousand pounds. His life had been ensured 
24* 
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}n &rom of bis creditors, for twenty-two thousand 
pounds. Further paymeDts out of his personal property 
still further reduced that debt, sp that the wh<>le does not 
now exceed twenty thousand pounds. From the period 
of his embarrassments it was evident Sir Walter was 
writing less for the public than for his creditors, but un- 
fortunately more ibr either than for his fame. From the 
publication of his last novel in 1826, every succeeding 
work was a &inter emanation of his extraordinary ge- 
nius, and perhaps the last of his productions was the 
feeblest gleam of its departing glory. 

** The prodigious labours," says the author of the ad- 
mirable sketch of his life in the Penny Magazine, 
** which these numerous and voluminous works necessa- 
Tily required, was too much, however, even for the most 
ready intellect and robust frame. The present writer, 
when he saw Sir Walter for the last time, in 1830, was 
struck by the change which a comparatively short pe- 
riod had produced in his personal appearance. A few 
years previously he looked a hale and active man in mid- 
die life — ^now at the age of sixty, he appeared at least 
ten or twelve years older. When told of the death of a 
gentleman of his acquaintance,, by paralysis, a few days 
previously* he a|>peared much struck, and made a re- 
mark which seemed to indicate some secret apprehen- 
sion in his own mind, of the fatal malady that was then 
lurking in his own over-wrought mind.** At length the 
springs of life, so long over-tasked, began to give way. 
During the ensuing winter, (1831,) symptoms of gradual 
paralysis, (a disease, it seems of which his fi,ther had 
also died, but at an advanced age,) began to be manifest- 
ed. HIei lameness became more distressing, and his 
utterance began to be obviously affected. Yet even in 
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this tifBicdng and ominous condition he contrived to 
work with undiminished diligence. During the summer 
of 1831, he grew gradually worse ; his medical attendants 
strictlj forbade mental exertion, yet he could not be re- 
strained from composition. In the autunm, a visit to 
Italy was recommended ; he wad with difficulty prevail- 
ed on to leave Scotland, but at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of his friends, and sailed in the jfollowing Oc- 
tober. His health seemed improved by the voyage, but 
after visiting Naples and Rome, at both of which cities 
he was received with almost regal honours, his desire to 
to return to his native land became irrepressible, and he 
hurried homeward with a rapidity, which in his state of 
health was highly injurious, and doubtless accelerated 
the catastrophe which perhaps no degree of skill or can- 
tion could have long delayed. He experienced a frulher 
severe attack (a second paralytic seizure) in passing 
down the Rhine, and reached London in nearly the last 
stage of physical and mental prostration. Medical aid 
could only, it was found, for a short period protract dis- 
solution ; and to gratify his most ardent dying wish, he 
was conveyed by the steam packet to Leith, and once 
more reached his favourite honse at Abbotsford— but in 
such a pitiable condition that he no longer recognised 
his nearest and dearest relations. After lingering in 
this deplorable state till, in the progress of this melan- 
choly malady — this living death — mortification had been 
some, time proceeding in different parts of the mortal 
frame— he expired without a struggle, on the 21st of 
September 1833, in his sixty^aecond year.** 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

SIR WiXTER SCOTT C»NTINUEI»» 

We haire a few observations to make on the nature of 
ibe malady which terminated the existence of this great 
takd good man, without entering into anj medical dis- 
quiaition on the subject, but simply for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the general reader to a malady 
trhioh literary men are more subject to than persons of 
any other avocation. 

How many instances are recorded in the obituary of 
genius of the fatal visitation of this humiliating disease! 
How many awiul examples of its power and its tyranny. 
Hot only over life but over all the ennobling attributes of 
humanity! The angel of death hovers not over the head 
of a man in so terrible a form ; the blow is struck, and he 
who was but yesterday the master-spirit of his age, 
** the foremost man of all the world," is to^daj the object 
of its pity, the living emblem of life and deaths a melan- 
choly spectacle of the light of mtellect &ding into &tuity 
—of vitality and death,— or ^t least, the semblance of 
each in the corresponding members of the same body* 
Who can contemplate the fearful phenomena of power 
and immobility, of animation and the extinction of its 
attributes in the. same forip, and the sad exhihitioa eif a 
great man's mind, tottering on the ruins of its lofly 
throne, and eventually brought down, ** quite, quite down,** 
to the level of the lowest capacity, without feeling the 
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pride of reason confounded at the sight, and the softer 
feelings of nature utterly overpowered? 

It is indeed ** a sorry sight," hut yet is it one which 
the friends of the martyrs to literary glory hut too fre- 
quenUy have to witness. Copernicus, Petrarch, Linnieus, 
Lord Clarendon, Rousseau, Marmontel, Richardson, 
Steele, Phillips, Haryey, Reid, Johnson, Person, Dr. 
Wollaston and Scott, are a few of the many eminent 
names of those who have fallen victims to excessive 
mental application, hy paralysis or apoplexy. Are the 
generality of literary men sufficienty acquainted with 
the nature of this disorder to be able to discern its pre- 
monitory symptoms, and to obviate or diminish those 
predisposing causes which lead to itt We believe they 
are not; qr if they are acquainted with its characteristics, 
the frequency of such attacks, unatteaded as they are by 
immediate dissolution, causes them to under-rate the im- 
portance of familiar &cts, to extenuate the peril of an evil 
of too common occurrence, but which it is very possible 
to avoid, though it may not be so to remove the effects of, 
if once they have occurred. 

Those maladies which arise from a disturbance of the 
nervous functions of the brain, have not only a common 
character, but in a great measure an intimate connection. 
Apoplexy and palsy, epilepsy and hysteria, hypochondria 
and mania, though they stand not in the relation of cause 
or effect, are at least modifications of disease, arising 
from a morbid condition of the nervous system, and 
generally connected with functional disorder in the diges- 
tive organs. The three distinguishing characters of epi-. 
lepsy, apoplexy, and palsy, are convulsion, coma, and loss 
of voluntary motion. 

But all of these disorders are referred by medical 
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writers to one common source, namely, pressure on the 
delicate substance of the brain, arising either from a ful- 
ness of the vessels of the head, or a rupture of them; but 
at all events, to a plethoric state of the brain, either chro- 
nic or acute and accidental. But we are strongly in- 
e&aed to believe that this doctrine with respect to palsy, 
in the great majority of cases in which paralysis is the 
consequence of excessive mental application, is not only 
erroneous, but the treatment which is founded on it worse 
than ineffectual— even highly injurious. 

^e paralytic seizure in the cases we allude to, super* 
Tenes on the exhaustion of mind and body, and ite con- 
quest is over the ruins of a broken-down constitution; and 
80 &r from originating in a plethoric condition of the cir- 
culating system. Us origin^ we believe^ and etery 4ay*s 
experience confirms the eojwiction, is an imperfect supply 
tfbiood to ihe brain^ and an irregtdar distribtdion ofit* 
Under such circumstances, general blood-letting would 
certainly be an objectionable remedy — ^under all circum- 
stances we feur that it is resorted to, at least on the on- 
set, without disq*imination, and without advantage. No 
mattOT whether the patient is of a sanguineous or a satur- 
nine temperament; of a vigorous or an enervated consti- 
tution; blood-letting, even to the abstraction of pounds of 
this vital fluid, is fearlessly recommended to be adoptad 
in cases wherein the principle of vitality is already half 
extinguished. 

There may be, indeed few cases of paralysis in which 
any mode of treatment has the power of ^ireventing 
the recurrence of an attack eventually fatal. But we 
have seen many instances in which its recurrence has 
been prevented for a period of many years, and the pa- 
tient, in the interval between the first and second seizure^ 
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left in the enjoyment of tolerable health, where the very 
opposite mode of treatment has been used : where the 
diffusible stimulants, and aromatic tonics, and aperients, 
had beea exhibited from the commencement, combined 
with the strictest regularity of regimen without abstemii- 
ousness, for even generous living is compatible with the 
rules of a welkordered regimen* 

From Mr* Savory, formerly of Bond^treet, we re. ' 
member to have heard an account, eight or nine years 
ago, of a friend of his, a baronet, weU-known in the gay 
world, having been seized with paralysis, and finding 
himself, on his return from a convivial party, suddenly . 
deprived of speech, and the power of moving one side of 
his body. Either fit>m feelings of desperation, or an im- 
pulse of mental aberration, the gentleman had a bottle 
of port wine brought to his bed-side, and having fimshed 
it, he turned with great composure on his side and went 
to sleep. That gentleman is now living, his intellect 
wholly unimpaired, his speech restored, wad his general 
health as good as it ever was ; and he still daily discossee 
his bottle or two of port wine with apparent impunity. 

Few, we imagine, would have the feUy, or the reclL- 
iessness of life which this gentleman exhibited, to think, 
under similar circumstances, of following has example . 
we would not recommend them: our only wonder is, that 
in this mstance it was not fataL But nevertheless, how 
can we reconcile the impunity with which this powerful 
stimulant was taken at such a moment, with the notice 
of the malady arising from a plethoric condition of the 
cerebral vessels? 

Dr. Powell, in an ekiborate paper in the college trans* 
actions, has brought forward a mass of evidence, to prove 
that paralytic affections, both partial and general, de 
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fireqnently originate in a peculiar condition of the nerves 
alone : diat thej are independent of any morbid affection 
of the blood-vessels of the head, and that thej are pro- 
duced either by sympathy with irratibility of the stomach, 
or the sudden impression of cold on the surftce of the 
body. If this hypothesis be correct, which there is great 
reason to believe — namely, that it is a nervous, and not 
a vascular disorder — ^the inutility of treating it on the 
principle of an inflammatory or plethoric state of the 
latter system is obvious, and the necessity of considering 
it as a disturbance of the nervous system, occasioned by 
the depression of its energies, and followed by an imper- 
fect supply of blood to the brain, and an uneqiial distri- 
bution of it, is no less evident; and these observations 
will not be without advantage if one medical man is 
induced to pause, before he has recourse to the lancet, 
in the treatment of a malady which is incidental to the 
exhausted vigour of a shattered constitution. 

Palsy and apoplexy are so closely connected, that they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect ; still is it diffi- 
cult to say which is the precursor and which the conse- 
quence. Palsy, however, is generally looked upon as a 
minor degree of apoplexy, and its attacks, says Dr. Gre- 
gory, in his most admirable work on the practice of phy- 
sic, is commonly preceded for several days, or even 
weeks, by some of the symptoms which are the forerun- 
ners of apoplexy, such as giddiness, drowsiness, numb- 
ness, dimness of sight, failure of the powers of mind, 
forgetfulness, and indistinctness of articulation. 

But the facts which have perplexed physicians for 
ages remain in the same condition as they were left by 
Hippocrates twenty^^ne centuries ago. The reason why 
the power of sensation should remain perfect while that 
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of voluntary motion is wholly lost is still a mystery ; 
why the loss of that motion should be on the right-hand 
side of the body, while the injury in the brain, either 
from efiiision or heBmorrhage, is <hi the left ; and vice 
versa f on the left of the body when the pressure is on the 
right, we know not ; we surmise, it may arise from the 
decussation of the nervous fibres, but we are unable to 
trace it Why the senses i^uld be hardly a|feet8d, 
while the mental feeiilties «re invariaUy impaired, we 
cannot tell ; we cmly know, that the mind which was 
once powerful and resdute, becmnes weak and timid. 
The post mortem examination of those who have died 
of puralysis, has thrown no additional light on our know- 
ledge of its nature. When paralysis quickly terminates 
in apoplexy, the ordinaiy appearances of tiie latter dis- 
order are met with, the rupture of a vessel imd serous or 
sanguineous extravasation { but in palsy of long standing 
the morbid aj^Marance in the brain may be a discoloura- 
tion of tiie striated portion, and a corresponding softness 
of its substance, serous effiisions in the ventrides : but 
in a vast number of cases no preternatural appearance 
whatever is to be observed, except a flaccidity of the 
substance of the brain* 

This was tbe^ appearance which the brain of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott presented on the post mortem exaiuinati<m :- 
the whde left side of the medullary substance was found 
in a soft and flaccid state, and. globules of water were 
found distributed over the sur&ce cf the same side. In 
all probability his excessive application went on slowly 
producing this misdiief in the brain during tiie last five 
or «bc years of his ezistenoe, when he was driven by his 
pecuniary embarrassments to titwary labour, which was 
too mudifor tiie strengtli of aay human being. 
85 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

CONCL178ION. 

With the last of liie preceding notices we conclade 
these pages. In glancing at such parts of the biography 
of Pope, Johnson, Boms, Gowper, BjroOy and Scott, 
as seemed to be connected with the history of their 
health, we endeavoured to point out its influence on the 
mind of each, and to show how far the pl»wer of disease 
had controlled the conduct, or chequered the career, of 
most of them. 

The object we had in view was to rescue the charac- 
ter of men of genius from the unmerited severity which 
it daily encounters at the hands of shallow criticism, and 
also from the unmitigated censure which is bestowed upon 
its imperfections by the enmity of invidious ignorance. 

How far we may have succeeded in the attempt, will 
be determined by the fate of this little work ; but what, 
ever that may be, the least partial of our judges cannot 
deem more humbly of the ability displayed in these 
pages to do justice to such a subject than we do. And 
we are well aware, that we have barely touched on many 
an important topic connected with that subject, which 
in abler hands might have afforded sufficient matter for 
its ample illustration. 

But, however briefly and imperfectly our task has been 
accomplished, we have at least the consolation of feeling 
that no other but a laudable motive induced us to under- 
take it, and we have the greatest of all literary authori. 
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ties for the opinion that great enterprisea are laudable, 
even when they are above the strength that undertakes 
them. 

Had we known of any other English work of a simi* 
lar tendency, the present one would probably have never 
seen the light. Tissot's admirable treatise, ** Avis auz 
Crons des Lettres,*' so far as it goes, leaves nothing to 
be desired on the subject of the health of studious peo- 
ple. But of all who have written on the subject of the 
literary character, Currie, to our mind, in his brief life 
of Burns, has evinced the best knowledge of his subject 
After Currie, and only not before him, because the light 
of medical philosophy was wanting to the ** Anatomy of 
Melancholy,'* Burton deserves to rank. And next to 
these, the author of the *^ Cariosities of Literature'' 
would probably have ranked, had the advantages, which 
both the others derived fron^ their professions, been his; 
had he the same opportunity of tracing the analogies of 
mental and physical infirmities — or of speculating like 
Burton, daily and hourly on the efibcts of the latter, 
and of the influence of the literary malady in his own 
person, on the chief mental faculties. Our opinion, 
however, of the excellence of these authors, is to be ga- 
thered in the preceding pages from the frequent refer- 
ence we have made to their works, and which, if we 
have failed in any instance to have acknowledged, we 
have done so from inadvertency. 

But there is one motive we have had in view, which 
we did not think it necessary to parade before the read- 
er at the outset of his perusal of these pages— namely, 
the opportunity which a literary subject of general in- 
terest afibrded, of introducing here and there some 
medical obeervatiomi, of sufficient importance to every 
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literary person tadeienre attention, though nnlbrtanately 
of too little intereft, in the form of a dry diiqaieition on 
a medical topic at any length, to engage it. 

It was, therefore, our object to convey inlbrmation of 
a medical kind, on many subjecta connected with the in- 
firmttiefl of genius, without seeming so to do, or at least 
without wearying the attention of the general reader with 
details on any subject of a professional character. This 
we trust we have accomplished, and in making the lives 
of those emihent persons we have made choice of, the 
vehicle of opinions respecting the health of literary men, 
and its influence on their happiness : we humbly hope 
the delicacy of that subject has not been forgotten, and 
that in ende,avouring to vindicate the literary character, 
there is nothing to be found in ** The Infirmities of 6e- 
■ nius" which the moralist at least may have to censure. . 
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